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Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  /  Massport  Finances  Advisory  Committee 

Executive  Summary 


The  Advisory  Committee  to  Study  the  Possible  Recommendations  Relative  to  Future 
Proposals  and  Actions  to  Rnance  Obligations  of  Transportation  Agencies  in  the 
Commonwealth  was  estabUshed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  2002.  Its  purpose  is 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  relative  to  future  proposals  and  actions  to  fmance 
the  obligations  of  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority,  the  Metropolitan  Highway 
System,  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  and  the  Central  Artery/TTiird  Harbor  Tunnel 
Project. 

The  Committee  was  asked  specifically  to  issue  a  reijort  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Transportation  no  later  than  December  31,  2003  examining  the  equity  of  the  funding 
structure  with  regard  to  financing  the  obligations  of  the  above  referenced  agencies  by 
focusing  on  18  specific  financial/management  issues.^  This  report  contains  a  summary  of 
the  Committee  deUberations  on  these  1 8  issues  as  well  as  three  additional  items  that  the 
Committee  chose  to  examine. 

hi  one  of  its  reports  to  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 
(MTA)  very  aptiy  described  the  central  issue  that  framed  the  Advisory  Conmiittee  work 
when  it  stated  that  the  "financing  of  the  CA/T  [Central  Artery/Tunnel]  Project  has  always 
been  as  big  a  challenge  as  the  design  and  construction  itself;  not  only  identifying 
sufficient  funds  to  build  it,  but  developing  a  plan  that  would  allocate  the  costs  as  fairly  as 
possible  between  the  Project's  many  beneficiaries."^  To  summarize  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  very  simply,  it  focused  essentially  on  two  questions: 

1)  Is  the  current  stmcture  of  paying  for  the  CA/T  Project  (both  its  initial  construction 
and  ongoing  operations  and  maintenance)  fair  and  equitable? 

2)  If  not,  what  actions  should  be  contemplated  to  make  such  structure  more  fair  and 
equitable? 

After  months  of  analysis  and  discussion.  Advisory  Committee  members  reached 
agreement  on  the  fifst  question  -  specifically,  that: 

ToUpayers  on  the  Boston  Extension,  particularly  those  from  the  MetroWest  region,  who 
seldom  use  the  1-90  Extension  and  Central  Artery  seem  to  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  CA/T  Project  cost  compared  to  the  benefits  they  receive  from  the  Project,  while 


'  This  January  1,  2003  deadline,  established  in  §  44  of  Chapter  246  of  the  Acts  of  2002,  for  the 
Committee's  report  was  extended  to  December  31,  2003  by  §  42  of  Ch^ter  140  of  the  Acts  of  2003. 
"  Advisory  Committee  Issue  Briefing  Paper  on  Issue  (1)  Fairness  of  Toll  Structure  in  Terms  of  CA/T 
Project  Benefits. 
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commuters  from  the  north  and  south  who  use  the  non-tolled  Central  Artery  are  perceived 
to  get  a  "ftiee  ride"  on  1-93. 

The  Committee  formulated  its  opinion  on  the  fairness  and  equity  question  after  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  history  of  how  CA/T  Project  funding  plans  were  developed  and 
implemented,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  Western  Turnpike  (WT)  and  Metropolitan 
Highway  System  (MHS)  by  the  legislature  in  1997.  Notably,  based  upon  the  information 
reviewed,  the  Conunittee  found  that: 

•  The  federal  government's  share  of  the  $14,625  billion  cost  of  the  CA/T  Project  is 
$8,549  billion.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  cost  is  funded  from  a  number  of 
other  state  sources,  including  tolls,  gas  taxes,  fees,  and  contributions  from  the 
MTA  and  Massport. 

•  The  apparent  objective  of  the  1997  MHS  legislation  was  to  ensure  that,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  CA/T  Project  would  pay  for  its 
construction  and  ongoing  O&M  costs  (based  in  part  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  1990  Lazjard  Freres  Study  and  the  1996  MHS  Feasibility  Study). 

•  To  achieve  this  goal  the  Legislature  created  two  separate  cost  centers  -  the 
Metropolitan  Highway  System  ("MHS,"  essentially  the  Boston  Extension, 
Sumner,  Callahan  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnels  and  the  Central  Artery)  and  the 
Western  Turnpike  ("WT,"  Interstate  1-90  from  Route  128  to  the  New  York 
border). 

•  Each  cost  center  is  financially  independent  and  revenues  from  one  cost  center 
cannot  be  used  to  sustain  the  other.  Thus,  tolls  paid  on  the  Western  Turnpike 
(west  of  Route  128)  are  not  used  to  pay  for  any  of  the  CA/T  Project. 

•  With  respect  to  CA/T  Project  construction,  the  Legislature  determined  that  it 
should  be  funded  by  a  combination  of  tolls  and  tax  revenues  (both  federal  and 
state)  in  recognition  that  the  Project  includes  both  a  tolled  component  (1-90 
Extension/TWT)  and  non-tolled  portion  (1-93). 

•  Both  taxpayers  and  tollpayers  fimd  the  $5.9  billion  cost  of  the  1-90  Extension  and 
Ted  Williams  Tunnel.  The  MTA  reports  that  62%  of  that  cost  is  fiinded  by  state 
and  federal  sources  (e.g.,  gas  taxes  and  highway  user  fees),  32%  by  the  MTA  and 
6%  by  Massport. 

•  The  MTA's  32%  participation  amounts  to  approximately  $1 .9  billion  and  consists 
of  $  1 .45  billion  of  toll-supported  funding  and  $0.44  billion  of  non-toll  supported 
funding  (i.e.  reserves  and  real  estate). 

•  The  Central  Artery  (1-93)  portion  of  the  Project  is  non-tolled  and  its  $8.7  billion 
cost  is  funded  entirely  from  federal  and  state  sources,  primarily  gas  taxes  and 
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highway  user  fees  (e.g.,  registration  and  Ucense  renewal  fees).  No  tolls  are  used 
to  pay  for  the  non-tolled  1-93  portion  of  the  CA/T  Project. 

•  Thus,  according  to  the  MTA,  it  funds  only  1 3%  of  the  CA/T  Project  cost  and  only 

10%  of  the  Project  cost  (for  the  extension  of  1-90)  is  funded  by  MHS  tollpayers. 
The  Committee  noted  that  this  was  an  important  (and  often  misunderstood)  fact 
concerning  the  financing  of  the  CA/T  Project. 

•  The  MTA  notes  that  east-west  conmiuters  (including  those  who  use  the 
Tumpike's  Boston  Extension  to  travel  into  Boston  and  those  who  travel  through 
the  City  to  Lx>gan  Airport  and  Route  lA  (from  the  west),  as  well  as  those  who  use 
the  harijor  crossings  (Sumner/Callahan  Tunnels  and  Tobin  Bridge  from  the  east 
and  the  North  Shore)  pay  for  approximately  24%  of  the  construction  cost  of  the 
new  1-90  Extension  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel. 

•  The  MTA  also  reports  that  MHS  tollpayers  do  not  pay  for  any  of  the  "North- 
South"  (i.e.  Central  Artery)  component  of  the  CA/T  Project.  Instead,  the  1-93 
component  is  funded  100%  from  gas  taxes  and  highway  user  fees. 

•  In  order  to  provide  a  measure  of  fairness,  the  Legislature  ensured,  through  the 
1997  MHS  legislation,  that  tolls  collected  west  of  Route  128  from  the  Turnpike 
conmiuters  would  not  be  used  for  any  of  the  CA/T  Project  cost. 

•  Concerning  the  ongoing  operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  of  the  non-tolled 
portions  of  the  CA/T  Project  once  completed,  the  Legislature,  in  Chapter  235  of 
the  Acts  of  1998,  conmiitted  to  provide  annual  "contract  assistance"  to  the  MTA 
for  O&M  costs  associated  with  the  Central  Artery  North  Area  (CANA)  and  the 
Central  Artery  (non-tolled  1-93). 

•  The  intent  of  this  contract  assistance  legislation  was  to  ensure  that  tollpayers 
would  not  be  required  to  subsidize  O&M  costs  for  a  non-tolled  Interstate  highway 
(1-93).  However,  there  is  a  $25  million  "c^"  on  the  reimbursement  upon  CA/T 
Project  completion  (without  annual  inflationary  adjustments). 

The  Committee  members  found  that,  despite  all  of  these  above  measures  (e.g.,  1997 
MHS  legislation,  1998  contract  assistance  legislation),  which  were  designed  to  minimize 
the  inequity  of  CA/T  financing,  the  current  ftmding  and  toll  structure  is  still  considered  to 
be  inequitable.  Some  conmiuters,  notably  commuters  from  the  MetroWest  region  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  seldom  utilize  the  1-90  Extension  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel  (and 
whose  tolls  in  great  measure  also  help  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  large 
stretches  of  the  Tumpike  in  Westem  Massachusetts),  are  disproportionately  bearing  the 
cost  of  the  CA/T  Project.  On  the  other  hand,  commuters  from  the  north  and  south  who 
travel  into  Boston  via  the  non-tolled  1-93,  are  considered  to  receive  benefits  from  the 
Project  that  outweigh  their  contribution  to  its  cost.  Committee  members  did  note  that  the 
debate  about  the  inequity  of  CA/T  financing  would  likely  involve  a  discussion  about  how 
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this  inequity  measures  against  other  areas  of  state  government,  where  beneficiaries  of 
services  may  not  always  pay  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  -  while  others  pay  through 
taxes  and  receive  httle  or  no  direct  benefit 

While  debate  on  the  second  question  (i.e.,  what  actions  should  be  taken  to  address 
inequities)  did  not  result  in  a  unanimous  finding  in  all  respects,  the  Advisory  Conmiittee 
was  able  to  boil  down  the  many  potential  options  before  it  to  several  that  warrant  further 
review.  The  Administration  and  the  Legislature  would  need  to  weigh  the  cost  of  such 
options  as  well  as  how  these  costs  would  impact  other  areas  of  the  state  budget  and  the 
citizens  who  are  required  to  pay  for  them.  Among  these  many  options  (discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  the  attached  issue  papers),  the  following  deserve  special  attention: 

•    Committee  members  agreed  that  the  MTA  should  continue  its  current  efforts  to 
reduce  costs  and  maximize  non-toll  revenues  (e.g.,  air  rights  development, 
advertising)  to  reduce  the  need  for  future  toll  increases.  However,  it  is  noted  that 
air  rights  development  is  generally  a  lengthy  and  complicated  process  and,  as  a 
result,  will  likely  not  provide  significant  revenues  in  the  short  term. 

•  If  non-tolled  Central  Artery  (1-93)  O&M  costs  exceed  the  $25  million 
reimbursement  cap  on  contract  assistance,  such  costs  would  likely  have  to  be 
borne  by  MHS  toUpayers,  under  the  current  structure.  This  conflicts  with  the 
intent  of  the  1998  legislation  and  would  lead  to  further  inequities  for  toUpayers. 
The  Conmiittee  specifically  found  that  requiring  toUpayers  to  pay  for  any  costs 
over  the  $25  milUon  cap  would  result  in  even  greater  inequity  to  toUpayers, 
notably  Metro  West  toUpayers,  and  would  exacerbate  current  inequities  found  to 
exist  by  Committee  Members. 

•  The  Legislature  should  consider  allowing  the  refinancing  of  the  MTA's  Western 
Turnpike  debt  (without  extending  term  past  2017),  in  order  to  achieve  savings 
when  interest  rate  and  market  conditions  are  favorable. 

•  Perceived  inequities  in  the  current  toll  structure  wiU  not  be  corrected  by  tolling 
other  areas  north  and  south  of  Boston  -  such  as  on  1-93, 1-95  or  Route  3, 
especially  given  the  constraints  imposed  under  federal  law.  Committee 
members  did  recognize,  however,  that  further  study  of  voluntary  toUs  on  a  lane 
or  several  lanes  of  traffic  (so-caUed  "HOT  lanes"  or  "premium  lanes")  is 
warranted. 

•  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  allowing  the  MTA  to  shift  surplus 
funds  from  the  Western  Turnpike  (WT)  cost  center  to  the  MHS  to  help  reduce 
the  need  for  future  MHS  toU  increases  or  to  sustain  existing  toU  discount 
programs.  However,  the  MTA  notes  that  annual  operating  surpluses  on  the  WT 
are  planned  to  be  used  to  finance  removal  of  the  WT  toUbooths  and  ensure  that 
the  highway  is  in  good  condition  prior  to  its  transfer  to  the  State  as  a  toll-free 
Interstate  highway  by  2017.  During  any  review  of  a  potential  shift  of  funds. 
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careful  scrutiny  of  the  impact  to  Western  Turnpike  and  MHS  bond  ratings  would 
also  be  necessary,  as  bond  covenants  and  the  MHS  statute  prohibit  such  shift  of 
funds  from  the  Western  Turnpike  to  the  MHS.  However,  some  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  any  disproportionate  amount  by  which  tolls  collected 
from  the  MetroWest  region  are  used  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Turnpike  in  Westem  Massachusetts.  Also,  the  MTA  would  need  to  first 
ensure  that  it  has  budgeted  for  all  ongoing  needs  when  it  determines  if  it  has  a 
"surplus." 

•  Committee  members  suggested  that  the  MTA  should  not  take  on  new 
responsibilities  that  would  inhibit  its  ability  to  Umit  the  need  for  MHS  toll 
increases  in  the  future.  Some  non-core  MTA  commitments  should  also  be 
reconsidered  within  a:  framework  of  the  "payers  versus  the  beneficiaries"  of  such 
commitments,  such  as  MTA's  tourism  grant  program  and  its  CA/T  Surface 
Artery  (Greenway)  payments,  given  the  perceived  inequity  of  having  MetroWest 
tollpayers  helping  to  pay  for  the  creation  of  paries  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

•  The  MTA  and  State  should  woric  together  to  better  publicize  the  current  statutory 
rebate  of  gas  taxes  attributable  to  travel  on  the  Turnpike.  The  State  should  also 
consider  administrative  measures  and  legislation  streamlining  the  gas  tax  rebate 
process,  which  would  encourage  more  Turnpike  conmiuters  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  gas  tax  rebate. 

•  Although  the  question  of  raising  the  gas  tax  as  a  substitute  for  future  MHS  toll 
increases  was  not  before  the  Advisory  Committee  specifically,  the  topic  was 
discussed.  While  no  unanimous  reconmiendation  emerged,  there  was 
acknowledgment  that  increasing  taxes  would  further  attenuate  the  relationship 
between  CA/T  Project  beneficiaries  and  payers. 

•  Expanding  the  westem  border  of  the  MHS  from  Route  128  to  Interstate  495  (as  a 
method  to  bring  more  revenue  into  the  MHS)  is  not  an  easy  solution  to  address 
tollpayer  equity  concerns.  Such  expansion  would,  in  all  likelihood,  also  extend 
the  time  commuters  are  required  to  pay  a  toll  on  this  stretch  of  road.  Bonds 
(supported  by  tolls)  on  the  Westem  Tumpike  are  due  to  be  paid  off  in  2017, 
compared  to  bonds  on  the  MHS  which  extend  until  2039.  This  would  also 
require  significant  changes  in  MHS  legislation  as  well  as  WT  and  MHS  Trust 
Agreements. 

•  The  MTA  and  Massport  would  benefit  from  the  liability  protection  enjoyed  by 
State  transportation  agencies,  such  as  under  the  Massachusetts  Tort  Claims  Act. 
The  MTA  could  also  similarly  benefit  if  the  State  would  agree  to  self-insure 
non-tolled  CA/T  facilities,  specifically  CANA  and  the  Central  Artery  (1-93).  In 
the  post-9/1 1  insurance  market,  the  cost  of  providing  insurance  for  the  non-tolled 
1-93  bridge  and  tunnel  facilities  is  expected  by  the  MTA  to  be  several  million 
dollars  per  year.  However,  the  state  may  or  may  not  be  willing  to  provide  such 
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protection,  given  that  the  authorities'  operations  are  not  subject  to  state 
oversight.  These  Uability  issues  should  be  carefully  examined  in  conjuction  with 
the  question  of  whether  the  existing  $25  million  cap  relative  to  non-tolled 
Central  Artery  (1-93)  O&M  costs  should  be  amended. 

•  Given  the  Commonwealth's  current  fiscal  climate  and  recent  fee  increases,  it  is 
not  likely  viable  at  the  current  time  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  license  and 

-  registration  fees,  or  all  or  a  portion  of  fuel  taxes  collected  at  Turnpike  service 
areas,  to  offset  proposed  or  past  toll  increases.  These  proposals  should  continue 
to  be  examined. 

•  Members  of  tfie  Conunittee  reconmiended  that  cost  savings  to  the  MTA  from 
any  reforms  should,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  be  used  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  toUpayers  and  to  avoid  placing  fiirther  burdens  on  tollpayers,  which  would 
otherwise  lead  to  further  inequities. 
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Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority/Massport  Finances  Advisory  Committee 
Conmiittee^s  Mission,  Membership  and  Process 


Committee  Mission: 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  Study  Possible  Recommendations  Relative  to  Future 
Proposals  and  Actions  to  Finance  Obligations  of  Transportation  Agencies  in  the 
Commonwealth  was  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  pursuant  to  Chapter 
246,  Section  44  of  the  Acts  of  2002.  Section  44  states  that  the  Conmiittee  was  formed 
'*for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  making  recommendations  relative  to  ftiture  proposals 
and  actions  to  finance  the  obligations  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  the 
metropoUtan  highway  system,  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and  the  Central 
Artery/Third  Harbor  Tunnel  Project."  Under  Section  44  the  Conmiittee  "shall  examine 
the  equity  of  the  funding  structure  with  regard  to  financing  the  obligations"  of  the  above 
referenced  agencies.  The  section  requires  the  Conmiittee  to  issue  a  report  that  includes, 
but  is  not  Umited  to,  an  examination  of  18  MTA,  Massport  &  CA/T  issue  items  included 
in  the  legislation  (as  Usted  below).  The  Conmiittee  shall  report  back  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Transportation  no  later  than  December  31,  2003.  Pursuant  to  the  section, 
the  MTA  and  Massport  are  prohibited  from  increasing  passenger  car  toll  rates  until  the 
Committee  files  its  final  report. 

The  18  issue  items  included  in  the  legislation  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  fairness  of  the  proposed  toll  structure  for  private  passenger  vehicles  using 
interstate  hi^way  route  90  relative  to  private  passenger  vehicles  using  the  other 
highways  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  benefit  fi^om  the  intended  use  of  the 
Central  Artery/Third  Harbor  Tunnel  Project; 

(2)  The  effect  and  practicality  of  instituting  tolls  on  the  commonwealth's  border 
with  neighboring  states,  including  on  the  commonwealth's  border  with  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  on  the  interstate  highway  routes  93  and  95  and  state  highway 
route  3; 

(3)  The  effect  of  providing  for  a  more  uniform  and  consistent  toll  structure  on 
highways  throughout  the  commonwealth,  including  the  effect  of  instituting  tolls 
on  that  portion  of  the  metropolitan  highway  system,  as  defined  in  chapter  81 A  of 
the  General  Laws,  presentiy  consisting  of  interstate  highway  route  93; 

(4)  The  effect  of  reinstituting  tolls  on  the  Boston  Extension  at  the  interchange  of 
interstate  highway  routes  90  and  93  and  on  the  tumpike  fi"om  exit  1  at  the 
commonwealth's  border  with  the  state  of  New  York  to,  but  excluding,  exit  6,  at 
the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  Route  90  and  interstate  highway  route  291; 

(5)  The  effect  of  modifying  toll  discounts  or  free  travel  on  the  tumpike,  roadways 
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within  the  metropolitan  highway  system  and  Tobin  Bridge  including 
consideration  of  frequent  user  and  commuter  discount; 

(6)  The  effect  of  limiting  or  eliminating  contributions  by  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority  to  the  surface  artery; 

(7)  The  effect  of  excluding  from  the  metropolitan  highway  system  that  portion 
constituting  a  section  of  interstate  highway  route  93 

(8)  The  effect  of  transferring  to  the  department  of  highways  such  portion  of  the 
tumpike  extending  from  the  commonwealth's  border  with  the  state  of  New  York 
to,  but  excluding,  exit  6  at  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  route  90  and 
interstate  highway  route  291; 

(9)  The  effect  of  redefining  the  metropolitan  highway  system  to  include  such 
portion  of  the  tumpike  extending  from  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  route 
90  to  and  excluding  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  route  90  to  and 
excluding  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  route  495; 

(10)  Funding  sources  for  the  department  of  highways  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
operating  such  portion  of  interstate  highway  route  and  other  highway  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  operating  such  portion  of  interstate  highway  route  and  other  highway 
transferred  to  the  department  of  highways  from  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike 
Authority; 

(11)  The  effect  of  providing  a  tax  credit  to  Massachusetts  residents  purchasing 
transponders  for  use  on  the  tumpike  or  the  metropolitan  highway  system 

(12)  The  effect  of  permitting  tumpike  revenues  in  excess  of  those  needed  to  pay 
operating  expenses  and  debt  service  on  bonds  supported  by  tumpike  revenues 
available  to  be  pledged  an  pay  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  for  the  metropolitan 
highway  system 

(13)  The  eUmination  of  the  Local  Tourism  Grant  Program  of  the  Massachusetts 
Tumpike  Authority 

(14)  The  effect  of  limiting  certain  liabilities  of  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike 
Authority,  including  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  chapter  258  of  the 
General  Laws  should  also  be  applicable  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 

(15)  Further  cost  savings  that  might  be  realized  by  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike 
Authority 

(16)  The  effect  and  practicality  of  dedication  of  a  portion  of  the  vehicle 
registration  fee  under  clause  2  of  section  33  of  chapter  90  of  the  General  Laws 
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and  a  portion  of  the  fee  for  a  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles  under  clause  21  of 
said  section  33  of  said  chapter  90  to  offset  proposed  or  actual  toll  increases  on 
interstate  highway  route  90 

(17)  The  effect  and  practicality  of  dedicating  all  or  a  portion  of  all  taxes  collected 
on  fuel  sold  on  property  owned  or  leased  by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority  to  offset  the  proposed  or  actual  toll  increase  on  interstate  highway  route 
90;  and 

(18)  The  feasibility  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  instituting  a  size 
limitation  of  80  square  feet  in  area,  excluding  supports,  and  a  height  restriction  of 
30  feet  from  the  ground  for  signs  advertising  any  gasoline  station,  restaurant  or 
other  service  erected  or  maintained  on  the  turnpike  and  the  feasibility  of 
eliminating  existing  signs  that  do  not  meet  such  limitations  or  prohibiting  the 
illumination  of  existing  signs  that  do  not  meet  such  Umitations  between  the  hours 
of  10:00  p.m.  and  6:00  a.m. 

Committee  Membership; 

The  Committee  Members  were  appointed  in  the  spring  of  2003.  The  Committee  was 
comprised  of  e^pointees  from  the  General  Court,  from  the  agencies  involved  in  the 
issues,  and  appointees  of  the  Governor  with  backgrounds  and  experience  pertinent  to  the 
mission  of  the  Committee.  The  members  are  as  follows: 

Secretary  Daniel  A.  Grabauskas,  Chair  Executive  Office  of  Transportation 


Representative  Paul  J.P.  Loscocco,  Vice-Chair 


and  Construction 
Eighth  Middlesex  District 


(In  alphabetical  order): 
Senator  Steven  A.  Baddour 
David  Bannard 
Donald  Cowles 
Senator  John  A.  Hart 
Bruce  Herzfelder 
Harriet  Higgins 

Representative  Frank  M.  Hynes 
Senator  Michael  R.  Knapik 


First  Essex  District 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
Cowles  &  Medeiros,  Inc. 
First  Suffolk  District 
The  VetCor  Group 
Mayflower  Capital,  LLC 
Fourth  Plymouth  District 
Second  Hampden  and  Hampshire 
District 

Central  One  Federal  Credit  Union 
Fourth  Middlesex  District 
Second  Middlesex  and  Norfolk 
District 

Dean  of  University  of  Massachusetts 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
Tenth  Norfolk  District 


David  L'Ecuyer 

Representative  Stephen  P.  LeDuc 
Senator  David  P.  Magnani 


Thomas  O'Brien 
Michael  Swanson 
Representative  James  E.Vallee 
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Committee  Process  and  Presentations: 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  April  22,  2003^,  Secretary  Grabauskas  was 
voted  as  Chair  and  Representative  Loscocco  was  voted  as  Vice-Chair.  The  Committee 
decided  that  MTA,  MassHighway,  and  Massport  staff  would  be  responsible  for 
assembling  'Vhite  pq^ers"  on  the  18  issues  included  in  the  Committee  legislation  and 
three  other  issues  suggested  by  Senator  Magnani:  the  MTA  sale  of  property,  MTA  air 
rights  development,  and  expanded  MTA  advertising.  Also,  it  was  decided  that  Massport 
and  the  MTA  would  make  presentations  before  the  Committee  about  the  state  of  their 
finances  and  the  historical  background  of  the  fmancing  of  the  Central  Artery/Third 
Harbor  Tunnel  (CA/T)  project.  The  Committee  pegged  an  initial  target  date  of  October 
22,  2003  and  established  the  concept  of  individual  work  groups  to  study  each  of  the 
assigned  issue  areas  and  report  back  to  the  full  Committee. 

Massport  Financial  Presentation: 

At  the  May  20*  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Massport  Chief  Executive  Officer  Craig 
Coy  and  Chief  Fmancial  Officer  Leslie  Kirwan  made  a  presentation  to  the  Committee 
about  Massport' s  financial  situation,  the  relationship  between  Massport  and  the  Central 
Artery/Tunnel  project  and  the  legal  constraints  that  govem  Massport' s  finances.  The 
written  briefing  that  was  presented  to  the  Committee  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report.  A  summary  of  the  presentation  follows. 

Massport  generates  revenues  of  $368  million  per  year  and  receives  no  state  or  federal 
appropriation  for  the  cost  of  its  operations,  Massport  generates  its  own  revenue  through 
the  collection  of  fees  (landing  fees,  docking  fees,  vendor  fees),  tolls  and  real  estate 
rentals.  Massport  has  no  taxing  power.  The  events  of  September  1 1  had  a  big,  negative 
impact  on  the  airline  industry  in  general,  in  turn  significantly  impacting  Massport' s 
fmances.  Massport  reported  that  its  flight  operations  are  down  20%  and  its  passengers 
are  down  15%  compared  to  FY  2001 .  In  addition,  Massport  has  experienced  significant 
additional  security  costs  (nearly  $200  million  in  coital  costs  and  $20  million  in  annual 
operating  costs)  that  are  only  partially  reimbursed  by  the  federal  government.  For 
example,  Massport' s  $146  million  investment  in  the  installation  of  passenger  baggage 
screening  equipment  will  result  in  a  maximum  reimbursement  of  75%.  Massport 
indicated  that  it  would  be  turning  to  the  bond  maricet  for  additional  funding,  which  it  has 
now  successfully  completed,  with  a  May  2003  issuance  that  funded,  in  part,  $105  million 
in  payments  for  CA/T  assets.  Committee  members  asked  Massport  what  makes  the 
bonds  attractive  at  this  time  when  the  fmancial  situation  appears  to  be  so  pessimistic. 
Massport  responded  that  it  has  taken  aggressive  steps  in  cost  cutting  and  trying  to 
increase  revenue.  Massport  indicated  that  the  bond  agencies  have  recognized  diis  and  are 
pleased  with  the  steps  Massport  has  taken. 


'  Please  note  that  the  Committee  Members  were  appointed  after  the  January  1,  2003  initial  reporting  date  in 
§  44  of  Chapter  246.  of  the  Acts  of  2002.  The  Committee  voted  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  extend  this  date. 
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Massport's  required  contributions  to  the  CA/T  Project  dates  back  to  the  1996 
Metropolitan  Highway  System  (MHS)  Study  mandated  by  Chapter  102  of  the  Acts  of 
1995,  that  recommended  at  least  a  $200  million  contribution.  A  July  1998  study 
conducted  pursuant  to  Chapter  3  of  the  Acts  of  1997  recommended  that  Massport  make 
payments  to  the  Commonwealth  of  $300  million  in  exchange  for  the  transfer  of 
ownership  of  certain  identified  roadways.  Chapter  87  of  the  Acts  of  2000  required 
Massport  to  contribute  an  additional  $65  million  to  the  Project  in  exchange  for  a  portion 
of  the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel  known  as  the  "Logan  Ramp."  Massport,  MassHighway,  and 
the  MTA  entered  into  a  Roadway  Transfer  Agreement  in  March  1999  to  effectuate  the 
requirements  of  Chapter  3.  To  date,  Massport  has  made  payments  totaling  $265  million. 
However,  Massport  has  not  yet  received  title  to  any  roadways  from  MTA  and 
MassHighway,  although  certain  of  such  roadways  are  now  in  service.  Massport  proposes 
to  raise  tolls  by  $1  on  the  Tobin  Bridge  in  order  to  recoup  some  of  the  costs  of  these 
payments  in  exchange  for  CA/T  assets.  In  addition,  Massport  reports  that  the  current  $2 
toU  on  the  Tobin  Bridge  does  not  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the  O&M  and 
capital  costs  of  that  facility.  The  Tobin  Bridge  annual  deficit  is  $13.7  million  in  FY'03 
and  is  projected  to  rise  to  $21 .4  million  in  FY'  10  without  the  proposed  toll  increase, 
according  to  Massport.  Massport  estimates  that  a  Tobin  Bridge  toll  of  between  $3.50  - 
$4  would  be  required  to  break  even,  considering  O&M,  capital  costs  and  an  allocable 
share  of  CA/T  related  payments.  Pursuant  to  the  Committee's  authorizing  legislation, 
Massport  is  prohibited  from  raising  the  toll  on  the  Tobin  Bridge  until  the  submission  of 
the  Committee's  report  to  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Transportation. 

MTA  Financial  Presentation: 

MTA  Budget  Director  Eric  Waaramaa  and  Chief  Engineer/Chief  Operating  Officer  Mike 
Swanson  gave  a  presentation  to  the  Committee  concerning  the  current  state  of  MTA's 
finances  and  a  historical  background  of  the  financing  of  the  CA/T  Project.  The  MTA's 
written  submission  is  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  MTA  provided  further 
background  information  on  MTA  and  CA/T  finances  as  part  of  the  committee  discussion. 
This  is  summarized  below. 

Historical  Rationale: 

•  In  legislation  enacted  in  1997,  the  legislature  determined  that  one  entity,  the 
MTA,  should  manage  the  CA/T  Project  construction  as  well  as  own  and  operate 
the  entire  MHS  in  order  to  maximize  efficiencies  and  take  advantage  of  its 
expertise  in  operating  toll  and  tunnel  facilities. 

•  In  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  its  beneficiaries  would 
pay  for  the  Project  (based  in  part  on  the  recommendations  of  the  1990  Lazard 
Freres  Study  and  the  1996  MHS  Feasibility  Study),  the  Legislature  created  two 
separate  cost  centers—  the  MetropoUtan  Highway  system  ("MHS,"  essentially  the 
Boston  Extension,  Sumner,  Callahan  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnels  and  other  CA/T 
facilities  upon  completion)  and  the  Western  Turnpike  ("WT,"  Interstate  1-90  from 
Route  1 28  to  the  New  York  border). 
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•  Each  cost  center  is  financially  independent  and  revenues  from  one  cost  center 
cannot  be  used  to  sustain  the  other.  Thus,  the  Western  Turnpike  tolls  are  not  used 
to  pay  for  the  CA/T  Project  or  other  MHS  obligations. 

•  With  respect  to  the  MHS,  the  legislature  determined  that  it  should  be  funded  by  a 
combination  of  tolls  and  tax  revenues  (both  federal  and  state)  in  recognition  that 
the  MHS  includes  both  a  tolled  (1-90)  and  a  non-tolled  (1-93)  portion. 

Funding  Contributions  -  CA/T  Construction: 

•  The  MTA  reports  that,  consistent  with  the  legislature's  decision,  different  aspects 
of  the  CA/T  Project  have  been  funded  differently. 

•  The  Central  Artery  (1-93)  portion  is  non-  tolled  and  its  $8.7  billion  cost  is  funded 
entirely  by  federal  and  state  sources,  primarily  gas  taxes  and  Registry  fees. 

•  Both  taxpayers  and  toUpayers  fund  the  $5.9  billion  cost  of  the  1-90  Extension  and 
Ted  Williams  Tunnel  (TWT). 

•  With  respect  to  the  1-90  extension  and  TWT,  the  MTA  reports  that  62%  of  that 
cost  is  funded  by  state  and  federal  sources  (e.g.,  gas  taxes  and  highway  user 
fees),  32%  by  the  MTA  and  6%  by  Massport. 

•  The  MTA's  32%  participation  amounts  to  approximately  $  1 .9  billion  and 
consists  of  $1.45  billion  of  toll-supported  funding  and  $0.44  billion  of  non-toll 
supported  funding  (e.g.,  reserves  and  real  estate). 

•  Thus,  according  to  the  MTA,  it  funds  only  13%  of  the  CA/T  Project  cost  and 
only  10%  of  the  Project  is  funded  by  MHS  toll  revenue. 

•  The  MTA  notes  that  east-west  commuters  (including  those  who  use  the 
Turnpike's  Boston  Extension  to  travel  into  Boston,  or  through  the  City  to  Logan 
Airport  and  Route  1 A  (from  the  west),  as  well  as  those  who  use  the  harbor 
crossings  (Sunmer/Callahan  and  TWT  from  the  east  and  the  North  Shore)  pay  for 
approximately  24%  of  the  construction  cost  of  the  new  1-90  Extension  and  Ted 
Williams  Tunnel. 

•  The  MTA  also  reports  that  MHS  toUpayers  do  not  pay  for  any  of  the  "north- 
south"  (i.e.  Central  Artery)  component  of  the  CA/T  Project.  Instead,  the  1-93 
component  is  funded  100%  from  gas  taxes  and  highway  user  fees. 

•  As  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  issue  papers,  these  payment  percentages  were 
discussed  within  the  overall  context  of  assessing  the  fairness  of  who  is  paying  for 
the  CA/T  Project  versus  who  is  benefiting  from  the  Project.  It  was  discussed 
that,  while  east-west  drivers  are  paying  for  a  percentage  of  the  Project  cost 
through  tolls,  not  all  commuters  from  other  directions  benefiting  from  the  CA/T 
Project  are  required  to  pay  tolls  at  all  (notably  1-93  commuters  from  north  and 
south  of  the  City  of  Boston).  Also,  there  was  some  recognition  that  statistics 
regarding  different  allocations  of  commuter  responsibility  for  CA/T  costs  do  not 
tell  the  entire  story  about  the  equity  of  CA/T  contributions. 
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Future  O&M  Costs: 


•  After  construction  of  the  CA/T  Project  is  completed,  O&M  costs  will  continue. 
As  of  May  2003,  the  MTA  estimated  that  annual  O&M  costs  would  be  about  $34 
million  for  the  all  CA/T  facilities  upon  completion,  including  both  the  1-90 
Extension  and  1-93  (in  2002  dollars,  prior  to  inflation). 

•  In  order  to  provide  a  measure  of  fairness,  the  legislature  has  divided  these  costs 
geographically.  The  Legislature,  in  Ch^ter  235  of  the  Acts  of  1998,  committed 
to  provide  annual  assistance  to  the  MTA  for  O&M  costs  associated  with  the 
Central  Artery  North  Area  (CANA)  and  the  non-tolled  Central  Artery  (1-93). 

•  The  MTA  estimates  that  the  1-90  Extension  will  have  an  initial  O&M  cost  of 
approximately  $8  million  (uninflated)  and  will  be  funded  by  toUpayers;  1-93  will 
have  an  initial  O&M  cost  (uninflated)  of  $26  million  and  will  be  funded  by  a 
state  appropriation  (capped  at  $25  million  per  year  upon  Project  completion). 

•  According  to  the  MTA,  the  cap  and  inflation  will  result  in  reimbursement 
shortfalls  for  1-93  O&M  costs  that  could  need  to  be  subsidized  by  tollpayers. 
MassHighway  noted  that  potential  O&M  costs  may  not  be  as  high  as  projected 
and  that  further  review  of  such  costs  is  warranted. 

MTA  Financial  Commitments  to  CA/T  Project 
May  20,  2003  Financial  Presentation  to  Advisory  Committee 

Toll  Supported  CA/T  Funding: 

1995  Legislative  Requirement  (1996  BANs) 
1997  Legislative  Requirement  (1997  Bonds) 
Additional  Contributions  (1999  Bonds) 
Interest  on  Accelerated  Payment  to  State  (1999) 
Parcel  7  Garage  Payment 
Surface  Restoration  Commitment 
Subtotal,  Toll  Supported  Funding 

Non-Toll  Supported  CA/T  Funding: 

MHS  Reserves  (2000  Agreement,  to  TIF) 
Real  Estate  (2000  Allston  Landing  Sale) 
Real  Estate  (Pending  Kneeland  Street  Sale) 
Subtotal,  Non-Toll  Supported  Funding 

Total  MTA  Commitment  to  CA/T  Project: 


$  100  million 

$  700  million 

$  544  million 

$  45  million 

$  38  million 

$  15  million 
$1,442  million 


$  200  million 

$  156  million 

$  97  million 

$  453  million 

$1,895  million 
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Work  Group  Reports: 


The  Committee  decided  to  form  four  work  groups  to  discuss  different  topic  areas  for 
submission  back  to  the  full  Committee.  These  four  work  groups  met  throughout  the 
sunmier  of  2003  and  into  the  early  fall.  Committee  members  were  each  assigned  to  a 
work  group'*.  However,  all  Committee  Members  were  invited  to  participate  in  all  work 
group  meetings.  Staff  from  EOTC,  MTA,  Massport,  and  MassHighway  were  used  to 
support  the  work  groups  and  draft  issue  papers  for  review  and  discussion. 

The  following  sunmiaries  of  "the  Committee"  discussions  are  primarily  based  on  the  staff 
reports  and  discussions  of  the  individual  work  groups.  The  full  Conunittee  met  in  early 
October  to  review  and  discuss  the  work  group  reports.  This  final  report  results  from  that 
discussion. 

The  18  topic  areas  plus  the  3  areas  of  focus  suggested  by  Senator  Magnani  were  grouped 
in  the  following  focus  areas: 

1 .  "Existing,  New  and  Proposed  Tolls"  was  discussed  by  Group  A.  Items  that  were 
discussed  in  Group  A  were  1-5. 

2.  "Fmancing  (Redefining  MHS)"  was  discussed  by  Group  B.  Items  discussed  in 
Group  B  were  7-9  and  12. 

3.  "Fmancing  (Alternative  Funding)"  was  discussed  by  Group  C.  Items  discussed  in 
Group  C  were  10,11, 16  and  17. 

4.  "Cost  Savings  and  Revenue  Possibilities"  was  discussed  by  Group  D.  Items 
discussed  in  Group  D  were  6, 13-15  and  18-21. 

While  these  issues  were  grouped  for  organizational  reasons,  the  discussions  within  each 
woiic  group  often  involved  specific  issues  that  were  being  examined  by  other  work 
groups.  In  general,  the  issues  of  whether  the  current  CA/T  funding  structure  is  equitable 
and  what  suggestions  could  be  made  to  improve  upon  such  system  pervaded  each  of  the 
groups.  Please  note  that  the  full  Committee  did  not  discuss  every  aspect  of  the  issues 
discussed  in  the  work  groups.  However,  for  narrative  purposes,  references  to 
"Committee"  discussions  below  include  what  was  discussed  in  the  workgroups. 


*  Group  A-  Secretary  Grabauskas,  Senator  Magnani,  Harriet  Higgins,  Representative  Vallee 
Group  B-  Bruce  Herzfelder,  David  L'Ecuyer,  Representative  Loscocco 
Group  C-  Dean  Thomas  O'Brien,  Representative  Hynes,  Donald  Cowles 
Group  D  -  David  Bannard  (Massport),  Senator  Knapik,  Mike  Swanson  (MTA) 

Various  Committee  membo^s  participated  in  multiple  working  groups 
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Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authoritv/Massport  Finances  Advisory  Committee 
Work  Group  A  -  Existing,  New  and  Proposed  Tolls 


Issue  1  -  Fairness  of  Toll  Structure: 

Issue  (1)  for  the  Committee:  "The  faimess  of  the  proposed  toll  structure  for  private 
vehicles  using  interstate  highway  route  90  relative  to  private  passenger  vehicles  using 
other  highways  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  benefit  from  the  intended  use  of  the  Central 
Artery/Third  Harbor  Tunnel  Project." 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  essentially  provided  two  extensive  briefings,  one  a 
presentation  to  the  conunittee  dated  May  20,  2003  and  one  a  briefing  paper  submitted  for 
the  workgroup's  meeting  of  August  28,  2003  (copies  attached). 

For  background  purposes,  following  is  a  summary  of  toll  rates  for  MHS  facilities,  since 
the  2002  toll  increase  that  helped  to  support  MTA  contributions  for  the  1-90  Extension 
and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel. 

Boston  Extension: 

•  Boston  Extension  toll  increased  from  $0.50  to  $  1 .00  for  passenger  vehicles  at 
Interchange  15  (Weston)  and  Interchanges  18/19/20  (Allston-Brighton). 

•  Conunensurate  increases  (25-cents  per  axle)  for  commercial  vehicles. 

•  The  fu-st  Boston  Extension  toll  increase  since  1990;  inflation  represents  21  cents 
of  the  50-cent  increase  (to  $0.71),  assuming  3%  annual  inflation  from  1990  to 
2002. 

•  Additional  increase  (29  cents)  required  to  pay  MHS  debt  service  for  CA/T 
contribution  (1-90  Extension  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel). 

•  With  FAST  LANE  discount,  passenger  car  toll  is  $0.75. 

Sumner  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnels: 

•  Tunnel  toll  increased  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  for  passenger  vehicles  (for  round  trip 
travel).  This  corresponds  to  a  $1 .50  toll  for  one-way  travel  in  each  direction 
through  the  tunnels. 

•  Commensurate  (50%)  increases  for  conunercial  vehicles. 

•  For  comparison,  the  round-trip  toll  for  bridges  and  tunnels  in  New  Yoric  (e.g., 
Midtown,  Lincoln,  Holland  Tunnels,  Verrazano-Narrows  and  George 
Washington  Bridges)  are  all  $6.00-$8.00. 

•  With  FAST  LANE  discount,  passenger  car  toll  is  $2.50. 

Issue  1  is  essentially  an  overview  of  the  in-place  funding  mechanism  of  the  Central 
Artery/Third  Harbor  Tunnel  Project  ("CA/T').  This  topic  is  one  of  the  overarching 
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purposes  behind  the  legislature's  creation  of  this  committee  because,  as  the  MTA  fairly 
noted,  "A  public  perception  is  that  1-90  tollpayers  (impacted  by  the  2002  MHS  toll 
increase)  are  paying  for  a  portion  of  the  CAJT  Project  cost  that  exceeds  the  benefits  they 
receive  from  the  Project,  in  comparison  to  other  conunuters — especially  those  who  enter 
Boston  from  the  north  and  south  using  1-93." 

In  sum,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  MTA  reports  that  funding  of  the  CAJT  Project  was 
designed  with  faimess  in  mind.  Essentially,  tollpayers  pay  no  portion  of  the  north-south 
1-93  construction.  That  is  paid  by  taxpayers  entirely.  Because  it  was  recognized  that  east- 
west  tollpayers  would  benefit  most  from  the  1-90  Extension  and  TWT,  they  do  pay  for  a 
portion  of  this  component  of  the  Project.  As  the  MTA  points  out,  tollpayers  fund  about 
24%  of  1-90  Extension/TWT,  which  corresponds  to  about  10%  of  the  entire  Project  cost). 
The  MTA  notes  that  looming  in  the  future  are  the  ongoing  O&M  costs.  Because  the 
MTA  expects  them  to  grow  with  inflation  and  the  state  contribution  is  currently  static, 
shortfalls  will  likely  be  made  up  through  tolls. 

The  following  table  sunmiarizes  the  funding  sources  for  each  of  the  two  CAJT  Project 
components  -  the  toUed  1-90  Extension/TWT  and  the  non-toUed  Central  Artery  (1-93). 


Central  Arterv  (1-93): 

$,  1-93 

%,  1-93 

%.  Total 

MTA  Funding  -  Toll  Supported 

$  0 

0% 

0% 

MTA  Funding  -  Reserves/Real  Estate 

$  0 

0% 

0% 

Massport  Funding 

$  0 

0% 

0% 

Federal/State/Other  Sources 

$8,676 

100% 

59% 

$8,676 

100% 

59% 

1-90  Extension/TWT: 

$,  1-90 

%,  1-90 

%,  Total 

MTA  Funding  -  Toll  Supported 

$1,442 

24% 

10% 

MTA  Funding  -  Reserves/Real  Estate 

$  453 

8% 

3% 

Massport  Funding 

$  365 

6% 

3% 

Federal/State/Other  Sources 

$3,689 

62% 

25% 

$5,949 

100% 

41% 

Committee  Discussion:  Although  the  Committee  acknowledged  that  there  has  been  a 
historical  attempt  to  approximate  benefits  and  payments  on  the  CAJT  Project,  many  in  the 
group  felt  that  there  were  some  inequities  in  place.  Specifically,  while  tollpayers  may 
only  pay  10%  of  the  CAJT  Project  costs,  they  are  also  pajdng  gas  taxes  and  highway  user 
fees  that  pay  for  the  1-93  portion.  (This  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  gas  tax  rebate 
which  is  intended  to  provide  greater  equity  for  tollpayers  -  essentially  reimbursing  them 
for  gas  taxes  incurred  for  Tumpike  travel  -  is  seldom  taken  advantage  of  due  to  the 
State's  current  process,  which  can  be  cumbersome  and  time-consuming.)  Moreover  there 
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was  a  sense  that  some  geographical  areas  were  getting  a  "free  ride,"  most  particularly 
commuters  from  the  north  and  south,  who  travel  the  non-tolled  1-93  and  can  access  the 
City  of  Boston  without  using  either  the  Tobin  Bridge  or  the  tunnels.  Nonetheless,  there 
was  agreement  that  tolling  other  areas  was  not  necessarily  the  optimum  solution  since 
this  would  not  correct  inequities,  but  likely  merely  shift  them. 

There  was  also  extensive  discussion  that  the  $25  million  cap  for  Artery  (1-93)  O&M  costs 
should,  at  a  minimum,  be  indexed  for  inflation.  Although  eliminating  the  cap  entirely  was 
not  thought  to  be  a  good  idea  by  most  members,  many  thought  that  it  should  at  least  be 
flexible  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  inflation.  However,  the  State  may  find  it  difficult  to 
fund  additional  Artery  O&M  costs  due  to  its  current  financial  condition.  Also,  the  ability 
to  reduce  such  O&M  costs  would  also  likely  be  a  factor  in  any  analysis  on  the  issue. 

Issues  2  and  3  -  Border  and  Central  Artery  Tolls 

Issues  (2&3)  for  the  Committee:  (2)  Instituting  Tolls  on  the  Commonwealth's  Border 
with  neighboring  states  and  (3)  effect  of  Instituting  Tolls  on  Central  Artery  (1-93)  portion 
oftheMHS. 

Analysis  Presented:  These  topics  were  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Department  ("MHD").  MHD  commissioned  a  comprehensive  report,  which  was 
presented  at  the  workgroup's  meeting  of  August  28,  2003  (a  copy  is  attached).  These 
topics  naturally  follow  from  the  committee's  first  topic,  i.e.,  the  overall  equity  of  CA/T 
fiinding.  If  there  is  a  sense  that  beneficiaries  of  the  CA/T  project  are  not  paying 
appropriately,  would  new  tolls  redress  this  perceived  inequity? 

The  first  issue  concerns  putting  tolls  near  the  New  Hampshire  border,  presumably  to 
capture  revenue  from  New  Hampshire  conunuters  who  will  benefit  from  the  CA/T 
Project.  The  study's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

•  Establishing  a  toll  on  interstate  highways  is  very  difficult  to  do  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  ("FHWA").  According  to 
MHD,  under  current  federal  law  conversion  of  a  free  portion  of  an  interstate  road 
to  a  tolled  facility  can  only  occur  as  an  approved  pilot  program,  of  which  only 
three  will  be  permitted  nationwide. 

•  Assuming  approval  of  such  a  conversion  the  study  made  some  estimates  of 
revenue  possibihties  at  one  location  on  Route  3  and  two  locations  on  Interstate  93. 

•  According  to  the  MHD  study,  the  selection  of  the  toll  locations  is  based  on  an 
attempt  to  maximize  revenues  but  also  to  maximize  the  out-of-state  contribution 
to  these  revenues. 

•  The  Route  3  location,  in  Westford,  could  realize,  based  on  a  $0.50  toll  per  vehicle 
each  way,  annual  revenues  of  $14.3  miUion.  This  revenue  is  not  discounted  to 
reflect  the  cost  of  running  an  automated  program.  Costs  to  build  and  operate  this 
facility  are  estimated  at  approximately  $9.1  million  for  construction  and  $4.0 
million  for  annual  operations. 
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•  A  toll  site  on  1-93  near  the  New  Hampshire  border  is  estimated  to  generate  $21 .5 
million  in  annual  revenue.  Costs  to  build  and  operate  this  toll  facility  would  reach 
approximately  $9.1  million  and  $4  million/year  respectively.  It  is  unlikely  that 
proceeds  ifrom  these  tolls  could  be  used  to  offset  the  existing  tolls  on  the 
Metropolitan  Highway  System  (MHS). 

•  The  study  found  that  given  the  physical  characteristics  of  Route  1-95  near  the 
New  Hampshire  border,  there  are  no  promising  sites.  While  there  might  be  sites 
further  south  these  would  capture  a  high  percentage  of  Non-Massachusetts 
conunuters. 

The  second  issue  concerns  tolling  the  1-93  (Central  Artery)  portion  of  the  MHS,  within  or 
near  the  City  of  Boston,  presumably  to  equalize  the  contributions  to  the  CA/T  Project  of 
all  commuters.  On  this  issue,  the  study  found: 

•  There  are  no  sites  within  the  confines  of  the  MHS  that  would  be  suitable  for  tolls. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  roadway  would 
make  establishment  of  a  toll  plaza  impracticable. 

•  The  study  found  that  the  only  location  on  1-93  within  the  Route  128  belt  suitable 
for  a  toll  was  a  point  just  north  of  the  so-called  Braintree  split.  The  study  did  not 
recommend  a  toll  here,  however,  for  operational  and  traffic  reasons. 

•  The  study  did  note  that  a  practical  alternative  to  tolls  would  be  the  creation  of 
"premium  lanes"  on  Routes  93  and  95  north  of  Boston.  This  alternative  method 
would  involve  the  creation  of  a  "premium  lane"  by  means  of  physically 
separating  one  lane  of  the  highway  and  the  collection  of  a  toll  from  motorists 
wishing  to  use  this  lane.  The  "premium  lane"  would  have  only  one  entrance  at 
its  beginning  and  one  exit  at  its  end,  with  no  intermediate  access  or  egress  points. 
As  noted  in  the  study,  "[t]he  basic  concept  behind  the  "premium  lane"  is  that 
time  is  worth  money."  The  "premium  lane"  would  provide  quicker  travel  times 
for  motorists  by  allowing  those  motorists  who  choose  to  use  it  to  bypass  sections 
of  highway  prone  to  heavy  congestion  and  long  travel  times.  A  "premium  lane" 
could  also  incorporate  variable  pricing,  where  toll  rates  could  be  adjusted  based 
on  real-time  measurements  of  congestion  in  the  other  lanes  of  traffic. 

Committee  Discussion:  As  an  initial  matter  the  Committee  found  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  place  new  tolls  within  the  MHS  in  order  to  reduce  the  burden  on  MHS 
toUpayers,  given  the  federal  law  Umitations  on  tolls  on  federal  interstates  and 
geographical  limitations.  However,  some  members  noted  that  further  review  of  the  issue 
should  still  be  considered.  The  conmiittee  was  open  to  preserving  the  opportunities  for 
"premium  lane"  tolls  on  Route  3  or  1-93.  The  Committee  discussed  approaching  the 
FWHA  to  discuss  this  possibility  of  new  tolls.  As  part  of  the  due  diligence  of  the 
Committee's  work,  FHWA  agreed  that  it  would  be  unlikely  that  tolls  generated  on  other 
non-MHS  locations  could  be  used  to  offset  Metropolitan  Highway  System  (MHS)  tolls 
because  under  the  conditions  of  federal  law  on  toll  pilots,  toll  proceeds  must  be  used  for: 
(a)  debt  service,  (b)  a  reasonable  retum  on  investment  of  any  private  person  financing  the 
project,  and  (c)  any  costs  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  and  the  proper  operation  and 
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maintenance  of  the  toll  facility,  including  reconstruction,  resurfacing,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  toll  facility  itself.  The  Committee  members  noted  that  Route  3  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  same  federal  law  limitations  because  it  is  a  state  road. 

Issue  4  -  Reinstituting  Interchange  1-6  Tolls  and  Establishing  I-90A-93  Toll 

Issue  (4)  for  the  Committee:  *The  effect  of  reinstituting  tolls  on  the  Boston  Extension 
with  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  routes  90  and  93  and  on  the  turnpike  from  exit 
1  at  the  Conunon wealth's  border  with  the  state  of  New  York  to,  but  excluding  exit  6,  at 
the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  Route  90  and  interstate  highway  Route  291". 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  MTA.  In  a  briefing  paper  presented  to 
the  woiicgroup  at  its  August  28, 2003  meeting  (copy  attached)  the  MTA  treated  these  two 
issues  separately. 

A.  Interchanges  1-6.  The  stretch  of  turnpike  between,  essentially,  Springfield  and  the 
New  York  border  was  made  toll  free  for  passenger  cars  in  1996.  The  MTA  makes 
the  following  points: 

•  Even  though  tolls  were  eliminated,  costs  were  not  reduced  as  the  toll  booths 
are  maintained  to  collect  commercial  tolls  and  to  collect  the  tolls  of  passenger 
vehicles  that  begin  travel  east  of  exit  6. 

•  Estimates  are  that  reinstitution  of  1996-level  tolls  would  result  in  $12.7 
million  in  new  annual  revenue. 

•  Under  existing  legislation,  that  revenue  is  dedicated  to  the  Western  Turnpike, 
either  to  build  up  reserves  or  to  accelerate  payment  of  debt  service. 

B.  Installing  tolls  at  the  interchange  of  1-90  and  1-93  in  Boston.  Although  the 
legislation  refers  to  reinstituting  these  tolls,  no  tolls  previously  existed  at  this 
interchange.  The  MTA  makes  the  following  points: 

•  A  new  I-90/I-93  interchange  has  been  constructed  as  part  of  the  CA/T  Project. 
A  toll  at  this  interchange  was  never  part  of  the  design  plan  or  the  Project's 
finance  plan.  According  to  the  MTA,  installation  of  a  toll  plaza  here  would 
not  be  feasible  from  either  a  construction  or  traffic  flow  point  of  view. 

•  The  MTA  also  notes  that  1-90  travelers  already  pay  tolls  going  in  both 
directions. 

•  If  the  concept  is  that  tolls  at  this  location  would  capture  revenue  from  1-93 
travelers,  the  MTA  points  out  that  tolls  should  more  logically  be  placed  on  I- 
93  itself.  (However,  the  report  for  Issues  2  and  3  makes  it  clear  that  there  are 
no  feasible  sites  for  toll  plazas  on  1-93  within  the  MHS.) 

Committee  Discussion:  There  was  little  discussion  about  the  feasibility  of  putting  new 
tolls  at  the  I-90/I-93  interchange  or  reinstating  tolls  on  1-6. 
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The  committee  did  discuss  the  Western  Turnpike  tolls  between  exits  1  and  6  as  pari  of  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  toll  equity  in  general.  It  was  pointed  out  that  commuters  entering 
the  turnpike  between  1-495  and  Route  128  and  traveling  into  Boston  are  subsidizing  WT 
maintenance  between  exits  1  and  6  (which  they  might  use  infrequently)  and  are  helping 
to  pay  for  the  1-90  Extension  portion  of  the  CA/T  project  (which  some  do  not  use  on  a 
regular  basis).  This  was  noted  by  some  members  of  the  Committee  as  another  source  of 
inequity.  In  any  case  there  was  agreement  that  toUpayers  should  pay,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  for  the  roadways  which  they  use  and  should  not  subsidize  facilities  they  do  not. 

There  was  some  discussion  concerning  the  wisdom  of  re-instituting  the  western  tolls  in  a 
vacuum  without  also  taking  into  account  toll  fees  elsewhere  or  considering  a 
reconfiguration  of  the  WT/MHS  border  at  Route  128.  Also,  it  was  observed  that  the  WT 
currently  runs  an  operating  surplus. 

Issue  5  -  Toll  Discount  Modincations 

Issue  (5)  for  the  Conrniittee:  The  effect  of  modifying  toll  discounts  or  free  travel  on  the 
Tumpike,  roadways  within  the  metropolitan  highway  system  and  Tobin  Bridge  including 
consideration  of  frequent  user  and  commuter  discount. 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 
("MTA")  and  Massport  for  briefing.  Both  the  MTA  and  Massport  provided  briefing 
papers  submitted  for  the  workgroup's  meeting  of  August  28,  2003  (copies  attached). 
These  are  sununarized  below. 

MTA  Discount  Programs: 

•  Free  travel  between  interchanges  one  and  six.  Cost  (or  benefit  to  travelers)  is 
approximately  $12.7  million  annually. 

•  Free  travel  between  interchanges  16  and  17  (Newton).  Cost  is  approximately  $3.4 
million  annually. 

•  MBTA  official  and  emergency  vehicles  travel  free.  Annual  cost  is  j^proximately 
$0.3  million 

•  Resident  Discount  program.  Provides  residents  of  East  Boston,  South  Boston  and 
the  North  End,  using  FAST  LANE,  travel  through  the  mnnels  for  a  reduced  toll  of 
$0.40.  Compared  to  the  full  $3.00  toll  for  passenger  vehicles,  this  program 
amounts  to  a  cost  of  $2.9  million  annually  (excluding  impact  of  FAST  LANE 
discount). 

•  Car  Pool  discounts  allow  cars  with  3  or  more  passengers,  enrolled  in  die  program, 
to  travel  an  unlimited  amount  for  a  fiat  annual  fee.  Estimated  cost:  $1  million. 

•  FAST  LANE  Discount  Program.  Provides  discounts  at  Boston  Extension  and 
Tunnel  tolls.  Current  cost:  $10.5  million  annually. 

Massport  Discounts  Programs: 
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•  Massport  also  has  a  toll  discount  program  in  place  for  Tobin  Bridge  "host 
communities".  Residents  pay  $0.30.  Annual  cost  is  approximately  $870,000. 

•  Massport  has  studied  the  likely  effect  of  a  $0.50  savings  for  FAST  LANE  users. 
Massport  estimates  that  such  a  discount  would  result  in  an  annual  loss  of  $1.5 
million.  According  to  Massport,  the  Tobin  Bridge  already  loses  money. 

•  MBTA  official  and  emergency  vehicles  travel  free.  Annual  cost  is  less  than 
$250,000. 

Committee  Discussion:  Some  committee  members  were  concerned  generally  that 
reinstituting  the  tolls  in  Newton,  or  decreasing  the  FAST  LANE  discount  on  the  Boston 
Extension,  would  lead  to  toll  evasion,  encouraging  some  commuters  to  use  local  streets. 
It  was  noted  that  in  Newton,  when  the  toll  at  interchange  16  was  removed  in  1996,  traffic 
counts  on  the  Tumpike  (between  exits  15  and  16)  decreased  significantly,  as  commuters 
shifted  to  local  roads  (such  as  Route  16)  to  access  the  toll-free  Interchange  16.  Initially, 
there  was  concem  among  workgroup  members  that  the  FAST  LANE  discount  program 
was  not  self-sustaining.  The  committee  felt  that  the  question  whether  the  discount 
program  could  be  maintained  in  the  future  needed  to  be  determined.  The  MTA  ensured 
the  working  group  that  the  FAST  LANE  discount  program  was  fiiUy  funded  through  at 
least  2007,  utilizing  funds  from  a  recent  sale  of  surplus  land  in  Allston.  The  MTA 
anticipates  that  the  discount  program  will  save  MHS  commuters  between  $10  and  $12 
million  annually. 

Massport  estimates  a  $1.5  million  annual  loss  in  revenue  if  the  MTA's  FAST  LANE 
discount  program  was  implemented  at  the  Tobin  Bridge  and  noted  that  conmiuting 
benefits  from  ETC  were  not  even  clear  given  the  congestion  immediately  past  the  Tobin 
tollbooths.  Massport  also  noted  that  its  host  conmiunity  discount  had  not  been  modified 
since  its  inception  so  that  participants  were  paying  a  smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of 
the  toll  (as  Tobin  toll  rates  increased  over  the  years).  However,  there  was  some  belief 
that  because  the  number  of  participants  is  small  (approximately  5%  of  traffic)  that 
increasing  the  toll  paid  by  the  host  conmiunity  participants  would  not  increase  the 
Tobin' s  revenue  appreciably.  (There  were  approximately  512,000  resident  trips  across  the 
Tobin  Bridge  in  fiscal  year  2003,  resulting  in  a  revenue  loss  of  approximately  $870,000.) 
The  committee  also  noted  that  the  tolls  at  the  Tobin  Bridge  are  lower  than  those  charged 
at  comparable  toll  bridges,  such  as  the  Golden  Gate  ($5),  George  Washington  ($6)  and 
Verrazzo  Narrows  ($8)  bridges.  Massport  noted  that  its  plan  of  finance  for  acquisition  of 
CA/T  assets  as  required  by  statute,  as  well  as  its  funding  of  ongoing  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Tobin  Bridge,  depends  on  increased  toll  revenue  from  the  Tobin 
Bridge.  The  committee  suggested  that  Massport  needs  to  retain  the  authority  to  address 
its  revenue  issues  independently. 
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Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authoritv/Massport  Finances  Advisory  Committee 
Work  Group  B  -  Financing  (Redefining  MHS) 


Issues  7-8  -  Transferring  Interchange  1-6  of  Turnpike  and  Central  Artery  to  MHD 

Issues  7-8  for  the  Committee:  (7)  Effect  of  excluding  1-93  from  the  Metropolitan 
Highway  System  by  transferring  the  responsibility  to  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Department.  (8)  The  effect  of  transferring  to  the  department  of  highways  such  portion  of 
the  tumpike  extending  from  the  commonwealth's  border  with  the  state  of  New  York,  but 
excluding  exit  6  at  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  route  90  and  interstate  highway 
route  291. 

Analysis  Presented:  These  topics  were  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  proyided  briefing  papers  submitted  for  the  Workgroup 
meeting  of  August  21, 2003  (copies  attached). 

The  stretch  of  Tumpike  between,  essentially,  Springfield  (Interchange  6)  and  the  New 
York  border  (Interchange  1)  was  made  toll  free  for  passenger  cars  in  1996.  Tolls  are  still 
collected  for  conunercial  yehicles  and  the  MTA  continues  to  operate  and  maintain  this 
segment  of  highway.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  MTA  assumed  that  upon 
transfer  of  1-90  to  MassHighway,  the  tolls  would  be  eliminated  for  travel  between 
interchanges  1  and  6,  a  toll  at  interchange  6  would  remain,  MassHighway  would  be 
responsible  for  all  operations,  maintenance,  policing,  and  capital  reinvestment  costs 
associated  with  the  51  mile  stretch  of  1-90,  and  the  MTA  would  continue  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  rest  of  the  Westem  Tumpike  -  the  72  miles  between  interchange  6  and  15 
(at  Route  128  in  Weston). 

The  MTA  makes  the  following  points  concerning  the  potential  transfer  of  1-90  facilities 
west  of  Interchange  6  in  Springfield: 

•  The  Interchange  1-6  section  of  the  WT  generates  approximately  $17  million  in 
annual  revenue. 

•  The  MTA  estimates  that  it  would  save  about  $28  million  in  annual  WT  costs  if 
the  Interchange  1-6  section  of  1-90  were  transferred  to  MassHighway. 

•  If  the  transfer  were  to  occur  (under  the  terms  specified  in  the  MTA  analysis),  the 
projected  $8  million  annual  surplus  for  the  remaining  WT  could  increase  to  about 
$19  million  in  the  short  term. 

•  Under  existing  legislation,  WT  revenue  is  dedicated  to  the  Westem  Tumpike, 
either  to  build  up  reserves  (in  anticipation  of  future  toll  removal)  or  to  accelerate 
payment  of  debt  service  (to  remove  WT  tolls  before  2017). 

•  MassHighway  would  need  to  assume  the  cost  of  operating,  maintaining,  and 
policing  these  51  miles  of  1-90,  as  well  as  all  capital  reinvestment  needs.  Tolls 
would  no  longer  be  available  as  a  source  of  funding  for  these  expenses. 
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The  MTA  makes  the  following  points  concerning  the  potential  exclusion  of  1-93  from  the 
MHS  for  O&M  purposes: 

•  Because  the  Central  Artery  (1-93)  is  a  non-tolled  facility,  legislation  requires  the 
Commonwealth  to  reimburse  the  Authority  for  its  operations  and  maintenance 
costs. 

•  Upon  completion  of  the  Project,  this  annual  "contract  assistance"  reimbursement 
is  capped  at  $25  million.  The  MTA  estimates  that  O&M  costs  for  the  non-tolled 
Central  Artery  will  exceed  the  $25  million  cap,  necessitating  payment  from  toll  or 
other  MHS  revenues  for  such  costs. 

Committee  Discussion:  Committee  members  expanded  upon  the  MTA  analysis  by 
questioning  whether  tolls  should  be  eliminated  with  a  transfer  of  the  Interchange  1-6 
segment  of  1-90  to  MassHighway.  Under  one  scenario,  commercial  tolls  could  still  be 
collected  and  be  used  by  MassHighway  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  operating,  maintaining,  and 
policing  this  segment.  Under  another  idea  discussed,  some  or  all  of  the  commercial  tolls 
could  still  be  collected  and  could  be  available  to  the  MTA  (perhaps  to  lessen  the  need  for 
future  toll  increases  on  the  MHS).  However,  it  was  noted  that  shifting  funds  from  the 
WT  to  MHS  is  not  allowed  under  current  law.  The  workgroup  also  discussed  the  fact 
that  MetroWest  tollpayers  are  subsidizing  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  Interchange  1  -6,  as 
this  segment  of  roadway  does  not  generate  sufficient  revenues  (from  commercial  tolls 
only)  to  pay  its  share  of  O&M,  capital  and  debt  service  expenses  of  the  WT.  This 
subsidization  was  noted  as  a  source  or  frustration  for  MetroWest  tollpayers. 

The  potential  transfer  of  1-93  to  MHD  raises  a  number  of  issues  regarding  comparison  of 
costs  and  operations  between  the  MTA  and  MHD  -  including  the  quality  of  service  and 
level  of  maintenance  offered  by  each  of  the  agencies  on  current  facilities.  It  was  noted  by 
the  MTA  that  dividing  responsibility  for  CA/T  operations  and  maintenance  (i.e.,  1-90 
Extension  and  TWT  by  MTA  and  1-93  by  MassHighway)  could  create  cost  and 
manpower  inefficiencies  while  diluting  the  inherent  benefits  of  a  single,  integrated  MHS 
system  (e.g.,  traffic  management,  communications,  emergency  response).  MassHighway 
noted  that  in  order  to  make  a  fully  informed  recommendation  on  this  item,  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  MTA's  and  MassHighway' s  estimated  costs  and  operational  capacity  would 
need  to  be  conducted. 

Although  several  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  had  previously  stated  that  issues 
involving  a  proposed  merger  of  the  MTA  and  MassHighway  were  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Advisory  Committee's  work,  there  was  some  discussion  of  the  Governor's  merger 
proposal  in  this  Conunittee.  While  Issue  Eight  contemplates  a  transfer  of  only  one 
section  of  the  Turnpike  and  doesn't  involve  a  full  merger,  Issue  Eight  involves  many  of 
the  same  issues  brought  up  in  discussions  of  the  Governor's  plan.^ 


'  In  short,  the  Govauor  proposed  to  expand  the  MTA  Board  to  include  four  new  members  (the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  Construction,  the  Secretary  of  Administration  and  Finance,  and  two  other  members). 
Under  the  plan,  the  MTA  would  remain  in  existence.  However,  the  new  MTA  Board  would  be  charged 
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The  Committee  came  to  no  final  conclusions  regarding  the  Governor's  plan  or  a  proposed 
transfer.  Some  Members  noted  that  the  Conmiittee  was  established  before  the  Governor's 
proposal  and  that,  as  such,  discussion  of  the  plan  would  be  more  appropriate  in  other 
venues.^ 

Issue  9  -  Extending  MHS  to  1-495 

Issue  (9)  for  the  Committee:  "The  effect  of  redefining  the  metropolitan  highway  system 
to  include  such  portion  of  the  turnpike  extending  from  the  interchange  of  interstate 
highway  route  90  to  and  excluding  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  route  90  and 
interstate  highway  route  495." 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  provided  a  briefing  paper  submitted  for  the  Workgroup 
meeting  of  August  21,  2003  (copy  attached). 

The  Metropolitan  Highway  System  (MHS)  currently  includes  the  section  of  the 
Massachusetts  Tumpike  (1-90)  between  Route  128  (in  Weston)  and  downtown  Boston, 
conunonly  known  as  the  Boston  Extension  (as  shown  in  the  diagram  below).  AH  tolls 
and  other  revenues  generated  from  this  portion  of  1-90  fund  MHS  operations,  while 
revenue  generated  on  the  Tumpike  west  of  Route  128  funds  the  Western  Tumpike.  The 
proposal  discussed  in  Issue  9  would  extend  the  MHS  to  1-495,.  making  more  toll  revenues 
available  to  the  MHS  and  potentially  reducing  the  need  for  future  MHS  toll  increases. 


with  merging  operations  of  MassHighway  and  the  Tumpike  Authority  in  order  to  promote  cost  savings  and 
efficiencies.  The  plan  also  called  for  the  refinancing  of  Western  Tumpike  debt  to  save  approximately  $23 
million,  the  estimate  provided  by  the  Governor  at  the  time  of  filing  in  Spring  2003.  MassHighway  notes 
that  the  MTA/MHD  merger  would  generate  additional  savings  from  refinancing  of  the  outstanding  Western 
Tumpike  WT  bonds  that  would  not  be  achievable  by  the  Tumpike  alone.  The  extra  savings  could 
potentially  be  dedicated  to  toll  relief.  According  to  the  plan,  the  merger  would  liberate  $184  million  in  bond 
payment  reserves.  MassHighway  estimated  that  the  merger  could  save  tens  of  millions  annually  in  reduced 
administrative  costs.  The  Govemor's  plan  left  questions  regarding  future  tolls  on  the  Westem  Turnpike  to 
the  new  Board. 

^  It  is  noted  that  since  die  Advisory  Conmiittee  began  its  work,  the  Legislature  enacted  and  the  Govemor 
signed  legislation  that  relates  to  this  topic.  Pursuant  to  §599  of  the  FY  2004  General  Appropriations  Act, 
there  shall  be  a  special  conmiission  called  the  Commission  on  Transportation  Restmcturing  to  study  the 
administration  of  the  highway  system  in  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  items  to  be  studied  are: 
"allocating  maintenance  responsibilities  for  Massachusetts  boulevards  and  parkways,"  "the  efficacy  of 
interagency  service  agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  Massachusetts  highways,"  and  "the  establishment  of 
a  single  state  agency  responsible  for  highway  administration." 
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Relative  to  the  extension  of  the  MHS  to  [-495,  MTA  notes  the  following: 

»    In  order  to  ensure  that  the  Western  Turnpike  is  a  self  supporting  entity,  toll 
revenues  from  the  interchanges  between  [-495  and  Route  128  are  required. 

»    The  1997  MHS  legislation  established  a  financial  "wall"  between  the  two 
independent  cost  centers,  the  MHS  and  the  Western  Turnpike. 

9    The  issuance  of  bonds  for  both  the  Western  Turnpike  ($298  million)  and  MHS 
($1.5  billion)  in  1997  resulted  in  separate  Trust  Agreements  and  bond 
covenants  for  each  cost  center.  The  impact  on  bond  covenants  and  credit 
ratings  for  both  the  Western  Turnpike  and  MHS  would  need  to  be  carefully 
analyzed  before  any  such  proposal  could  be  considered. 

«    The  MTA  estimates  that  this  stretch  of  roadway  generates  about  $6  million  in 
net  revenue  annually  for  the  Western  Turnpike. 

»    Western  Turnpike  bonds  are  due  to  be  retired  in  2017. 


Committee  Discussion-  The  Committee  noted  that  many  commuters  are  probably  not 
aware  that  tolls  paid  for  travel  on  the  Western  Turnpike,  between  the  New  York  border 
and  Route  128,  cannot  be  used  to  pay  for  any  costs  of  the  CA/T  Project.  The  proposal  to 
shift  the  borders  of  the  MHS  was  discussed  in  the  context  of  finding  ways  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  tollpayers  from  the  Metro  West  area.  Specifically,  if  the  MHS  was  redefined  to 
extend  to  1-495  more  funds  would  be  available  to  offset  the  need  for  future  MHS  toll 
increases.  The  benefit  to  tollpayers  from  the  Metro  West  area  from  such  a  shift  is  not 
without  negative  consequences,  however.  Western  Turnpike  bonds  are  due  to  be  retired 
no  later  than  2017,  whereas  bond  payments  for  the  MHS  extend  until  2039.  Expanding 
the  MHS  may  therefore  extend  the  time  commuters  on  this  stretch  of  the  Turnpike 
(between  i-495  and  Route  128)  are  required  to  pay  tolls  pursuant  to  the  bond  covenants. 

In  summary,  the  Committee  did  not  look  favorably  on  the  proposal  to  reconfigure  the 
MHS. 
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Issue  12  -  Shifting  Surplus  WT  Revenues  to  the  MHS 


Issue  (12)  for  the  Committee:  "The  effect  of  permitting  turnpike  revenues  in  excess  of 
those  needed  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  debt  service  on  bonds  supported  by  turnpike 
revenues  available  to  be  pledged  and  pay  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  for  the 
metropolitan  highway  system." 

Analvsis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  submitted  a  briefing  paper  for  the  workgroup  meeting 
on  August  21,  2003  (copy  attached). 

In  compliance  with  the  1997  Metropolitan  Highway  System  (MHS)  legislation,  the 
Western  Turnpike  and  MHS  Trust  Agreements  restrict  revenues  generated  on  the 
Western  Turnpike  from  being  pledged  to  pay  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  for  the 
Metropolitan  Highway  System  (and  vice  versa).  In  effect,  both  systems  are  financially 
independent.  The  Committee  explored  the  option  of  allowing  the  MTA  to  use  surplus 
Westem  Turnpike  funds  to  pay  for  MHS  expenditures,  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  toll-paying 
burden  on  Metro  West  commuters. 

The  MTA  makes  the  following  points  relative  to  this  proposal: 

•  The  current  system  was  designed  to  help  promote  "toll  equity"-  Boston  Extension 
and  tunnel  tolls  on  the  MHS  could  help  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  1-90  Extension 
as  well  as  for  the  upkeep  of  the  rest  of  the  MHS.  Meanwhile,  conmiuters  who 
travel  solely  west  of  Route  128  would  not  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  more 
sophisticated  (and  expensive)  MHS  infrastructure  or  the  1-90  Extension. 

•  The  MTA's  Trust  Agreements,  that  include  bond  covenants  and  restrictions 
associated  with  both  the  Westem  Turnpike  and  MHS  bond  offerings  in  1997,  are 
very  clear  about  the  transfer  of  funds  between  the  Westem  Tumpike  and  MHS. 
The  pledging  of  surplus  revenues  from  one  system  to  pay  debt  service  for  bonds 
of  the  other  system  is  specifically  prohibited.  Both  the  Authority's  enabling  act 
and  the  MHS  Trust  Agreement  would  need  to  be  modified. 

•  Annual  surplus  revenues  on  the  Westem  Tumpike  are  anticipated  to  be  used  to 
build  up  reserves,  in  anticipation  of  toll  removal  for  the  entire  Westem  Tumpike 
by  2017. 

•  Such  surplus  revenues  may  also  be  needed  to  pay  for  infrastructure 
improvements,  removal  of  toUbooths,  highway  realignments,  increased  retirement 
costs,  and  other  costs  in  anticipation  of  the  2017  date. 

Committee  Discussion:  The  Committee  noted  that  such  an  approach  may  provide  relief  to 
some  tollpayers.  Under  one  proposal  raised  in  the  workgroup,  if  the  WT  experiences  a 
surplus  in  a  given  year,  the  MTA  Board  could  transfer  such  fimds  to  the  MHS  to  provide 
toll  relief  to  MHS  tollpayers.  The  surplus  funds  could  potentially  be  dedicated  to  a 
specific  use  on  the  MHS,  such  as  supporting  the  FAST  LANE  discount  program 
implemented  by  the  Authority's  Board  in  July  2002  or  offsetting  the  need  for  fiiture  MHS 
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toll  increases.  The  MTA  anticipates  approximately  $6-8  million  in  annual  surplus  funds 
on  the  WT  for  the  immediate  future.  However,  this  surplus  will  decrease  over  time  as 
WT  toll  rates  remain  constant  (i.e.,  no  toll  increase  through  2017)  while  costs  increase 
annually  due  to  inflation.  In  comparison,  the  FAST  LANE  discount  program  is  expected 
to  cost  the  MTA  approximately  $10.5  million  in  2004.  The  FAST  LANE  discount 
program  is  fully  funded  through  at  least  2007,  as  made  possible  through  the  recent  MTA 
sale  of  surplus  property  in  the  Allston  section  of  Boston. 

The  MTA  raised  a  number  of  issues  about  the  need  for  these  surplus  WT  funds  in  the 
near  future  and  noted  that  any  other  use  of  the  surplus  funds  could  only  be  temporary  in 
nature.  The  Conunittee  recognized  that  during  any  review  of  a  potential  shift  of  fiinds, 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  impact  to  Western  Turnpike  and  MHS  bond  ratings  would  also  be 
necessary,  as  bond  covenants  and  the  MHS  statute  prohibit  such  shift  of  funds  from  the 
Westem  Turnpike  to  the  MHS.  Also,  the  MTA  would  need  to  first  ensure  that  it  has 
budgeted  for  all  ongoing  needs  when  it  determines  if  it  has  a  "surplus." 

There  was  not  unanimous  agreement  within  the  Conunittee  about  this  proposal. 

Overall,  as  discussed  in  other  portions  of  the  report,  members  of  the  Committee 
extensively  discussed,  and  many  supported,  modifying  the  $25  million  c^  on  non-tolled 
Central  Artery  (1-93)  O&M  costs,  studying  further  cost-saving  measures  tfiat  could  be 
adopted  by  MTA  in  order  to  limit  O&M  and  other  costs,  limiting  new  non-core  missions 
of  the  MTA,  and  examining  savings  that  could  be  realized  by  tort  and  insurance  reform 
that  would  benefit  the  MTA  (and  alleviate  the  burdens  on  tollpayers).  Members  stated 
that  cost  savings  to  the  MTA  from  any  reforms  should,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  be 
used  to  reduce  the  burden  on  tollpayers  and  to  avoid  placing  further  burdens  on 
tollpayers,  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  further  inequities.  Members  of  the  working 
group  noted  that  importance  of  continuation  of  the  FAST  LANE  discount  program  and 
how  savings  should  be  directed  to  continuing  this  program  beyond  current  projections 
and  limiting  future  toll  increases  on  the  MHS  to  amounts  attributable  to  inflation  and 
actual  O&M  costs  increases. 
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Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority/Massport  Finances  Advisory  Committee 
Work  Group  C  -  Financing  (Alternative  Funding) 


Issue  10  -  MHD  Funding  Source  for  Transferred  Roadways 

Issue  (10)  for  the  Committee:  "Funding  sources  for  the  department  of  highways  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  operating  such  portion  of  interstate  highway  route  and  other  highway 
transferred  to  the  department  of  highways  from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority." 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Department 
("MHD")  for  briefing.  This  section  calls  for  an  analysis  of  the  funding  sources  required 
by  MassHighway  to  operate  the  Central  Artery  (as  discussed  in  Issue  7)  and  the  portion 
of  the  Turnpike  (1-90)  between  the  New  York  border  and  1-291  in  Springfield  (as 
discussed  in  Issue  8). 

Essentially,  this  section  anticipates  the  following  questions  being  answered: 

•  How  are  expenses  for  these  sections  of  roadway  paid  for  now? 

•  If  the  Central  Artery  section  of  1-93  and  the  portion  of  the  Tumpike  between 
interchanges  1-6  are  transferred  to  MassHighway,  how  would  MassHighway  pay 
for  the  operations,  maintenance  and  policing  costs  (O&M  costs)  for  these 
roadways? 

•  How  would  such  transfers  impact  the  finances  of  the  Tumpike  Authority? 

•  How  would  such  transfers  impact  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth? 

As  was  explained  earlier  in  this  report,  the  costs  applicable  to  the  portion  of  the  Tumpike 
(1-90)  between  the  New  York  border  and  1-291  in  Springfield  (i.e.,  exits  1-6)  are 
currendy  paid  through  a  combination  of  commercial  tolls  collected  on  that  stretch  of 
roadway  as  well  as  tolls  collected  on  the  remainder  of  the  Westem  Tumpike.  In  its  report 
to  Workgroup  B,  the  MTA  notes  that  the  Interchange  1-6  section  operates  at  an  annual 
loss  of  approximately  $11  million.  This  loss  is  offset  by  tolls  and  other  non-toll  revenue 
generated  on  the  remainder  of  the  Westem  Tumpike. 

Costs  attributable  to  the  Central  Artery  section  of  1-93  are  paid  through  an  appropriation 
(contract  assistance)  that  is  made  available  to  the  MTA  per  existing  legislation.  Each 
year  the  Conunonwealth  reimburses  the  MTA  for  the  O&M  costs  of  the  non-tolled  1-93 
section  of  the  Project  (i.e.  depressed  Central  Artery,  Zakim/Bunker  Hill  Bridge,  Leverett 
ramps)  and  the  Central  Artery  North  Area  (CANA).  The  MTA  estimates  these  costs  to 
be  approximately  $26+  million  annually  (in  2002  dollars,  prior  to  inflation). 

The  impact  of  inflation,  assuming  3%  annual  cost  growth,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table. 
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O&M  Costs 
(Uninflated) 


O&M  Costs 
(3%  Inflation) 


2006 
2008 
2014 
2020 
2026 
2032 
2038 


$25.6  million 
$25.6  million 
$26.1  million 
$26.1  million 
$26.1  million 
$26.1  million 
$26.1  million 


$29.7  million 
$31.5  million 
$38.3  million 
$45.7  million 
$54.6  million 
$65.1  million 
$77.8  million 


Pursuant  to  Chapter  235  of  the  Acts  of  1998  and  the  subsequent  Contract  for  Fmancial 
Assistance  signed  by  MTA,  EOTC,  and  Administration  &  Fmance  (A&F)  in  February 
1999,  O&M  cost  reimbursements  are  specified  as  follows:  not  less  than  $2  million  for 
SFY  2000,  not  less  than  $5  million  for  SFY  2001  and  any  year  prior  to  the  SFY  in  which 
the  final  segment  of  the  CA/T  Project  is  transferred  to  the  MTA,  and  upon  CA/T  Project 
completion  and  final  transfer,  reimbursement  is  capped  at  $25  million  annually.  If  non- 
tolled  Central  Artery  (1-93)  O&M  costs  exceed  the  $25  million  reimbursement  cap  on 
contract  assistance,  such  costs  will  likely  need  to  be  borne  by  MHS  tollpayers.  This 
conflicts  with  the  intent  of  the  1998  legislation  and  would  lead  to  further  inequities  for 
tollpayers,  especially  those  from  the  Metro  West  region, 

MassHighway's  O&M  costs  are  currently  paid  primarily  through  a  combination  of  state 
appropriations  and  bond  spending.  If  the  Interchange  1-6  roadway  were  transferred  to 
MassHighway  without  any  toll  revenue  to  offset  such  costs,  revenues  would  have  to 
come  from  an  increase  in  appropriations,  increased  reliance  upon  bond  spending,  or  new 
revenue  initiatives.  Because  the  O&M  costs  for  the  Central  Artery  are  paid  through  an 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature,  a  logical  alternative  would  be  that  the  Legislature  could 
reimburse  MassHighway  for  its  O&M  costs  instead  of  the  MTA  -  also  through  an 
appropriation.  However,  the  MTA  pointed  out  the  benefits  of  the  current  system.  For 
example,  MTA  noted  that  cutting  out  and  transferring  the  1-93  portion  of  the  MHS  to 
MassHighway  could  create  inefficiencies  as  well  as  operational  and  safety  concerns,  with 
MTA  responsible  for  the  1-90  Extension,  Sumner,  Callahan,  Prudential  and  Ted  Williams 
Tunnels  and  MassHighway  responsible  for  only  the  depressed  Central  Artery.  MTA's 
briefing  paper  for  issue  7  (attached),  as  reported  to  the  Conunittee,  outlines  each  of  these 
concerns  and  the  impact  of  "breaking  up"  the  integrated  MHS  system.  MassHighway 
noted  that  O&M  savings  may  be  possible  through  a  sharing  of  responsibilities  between 
MassHighway  and  the  MTA.  Instead  of  transferring  MTA  assets  and  finding  new 
resources  (or  a  greater  reliance  on  current  resources)  in  order  to  pay  for  MassHighway's 
operations  and  maintenance  of  such  assets,  MassHighway  posited  that  savings  may  be 
accompUshed  through  a  sharing  of  facilities,  equipment,  shared  overhead  and 
administration,  and  eUmination  of  private  insurance.  MassHighway  stated  that  such 
savings  could  be  used  to  offset  potential  future  toll  increases. 
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It  is  also  noted  by  the  MTA  that  because  annual  contract  assistance  payments  (the 
appropriation  reimbursing  the  MTA  for  such  1-93  O&M  costs)  are  "pledged  directly  to 
MHS  bondholders,  and  support  much  of  the  Authority's  1999  borrowing  for  the  CA/T 
Project,  they  are  critical  to  the  finances  of  the  MHS.  The  impact  of  excluding  the  Central 
Artery  from  the  MHS,  and  ehminating  the  contract  assistance  payments,  would  have  to 
be  carefully  reviewed  in  terms  of  MHS  bond  covenants  and  credit  ratings." 

Committee  Discussion:  Discussion  of  this  topic  was  Umited  given  the  belief  that  other 
venues  of  discussion  are  perhaps  more  appropriate  for  discussing  MTA/MassHighway 
merger  proposals,  cost  comparisons  and  WT  toll  removal  issues.  However,  the 
Committee  did  agree  that  the  Authority  should  continue  its  efforts  to  maximize  non-toll 
revenues  wherever  possible,  including  air  rights  development,  advertising  initiatives  and 
sponsorship  programs. 

In  terms  of  non-toll  revenues,  the  Committee  explored  altemative  funding  possibilities 
such  as  air  rights  development  and  advertising.  The  MTA  explained  the  status  of  current 
air  rights  deals  (in  particular,  Cassin/Winn)  and  the  difficulties  in  bringing  such  deals  to 
fruition.  The  MTA  stated  that  it  has  not  finalized  the  monetary  aspects  of  pending  air 
rights  deal  and  therefore  could  not  provide  revenue  estimates.  However,  there  has  been 
positive  recent  progress  in  obtaining  the  regulatory  approvals  necessary  for  the 
transaction  to  proceed.  In  general,  the  Committee  felt  that  the  MTA  should  continue  to 
aggressively  pursue  air  rights  opportunities  with  the  goal  of  providing  relief  to  tollpayers 
(either  by  paying  down  MHS  bonds  earlier  or  reducing  the  need  for  future  toll  increases). 
Regarding  advertising  revenue,  the  Authority  expects  to  receive  in  excess  of  $250,000 
during  2003;  initiatives  include  advertising  on  toll  plaza  windows,  toll  receipts,  tourist 
information  center  windows.  Turnpike  maps  and  the  Authority's  website.  The  MTA  also 
received  $500,000  in  2003  as  an  initial  payment  for  the  sponsorship  of  the  Authority's 
FAST  LANE  electronic  toll  collection  program. 

In  sununary,  the  Committee  agreed  that  recent  Administration,  legislative  and  MTA 
proposals  involving  the  merger,  shared  resources  between  departments,  and  determining 
the  cost  of  WT  toll  removal  and  highway  realignment  should  all  be  analyzed  and  pursued 
in  an  £^propriate  forum.  The  Conunittee  members  agreed  that  the  MTA  should  continue 
to  pursue  air  rights  development  as  a  potential  revenue  source  that  could  lessen  the  need 
for  future  MHS  toll  increases.  However,  because  of  the  complicated  planning  necessary 
to  develop  an  air  rights  transaction,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  will  be  a  major  source  of 
revenue  for  the  MTA  in  the  short  term. 

Issue  11  -  Transponder  Tax  Credit 

Issue  (1 1)  for  the  Committee:  "The  effect  of  providing  a  tax  credit  to  Massachusetts 
residents  purchasing  transponders  for  use  on  the  tumpike  or  the  metropolitan  highway 
system." 

Concerning  the  proposal  to  offer  tax  credits  to  residents  who  purchase  FAST  LANE 
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transponders,  the  MTA  makes  the  following  points: 

•  Since  1999,  Turnpike  commuters  have  been  able  to  pay  their  tolls  through 
electronic  toll  collection  (ETC,  also  know  as  FAST  LANE)  by  purchasing  a 
transponder.  As  of  the  date  of  MTA's  report  to  the  working  group,  the  MTA  had 
issued  approximately  575,000  FAST  LANE  transponders.  Commuters  are 
charged  $22.50  for  a  transponder  (to  cover  actual  cost  to  MTA),  as  well  as  a  $5.00 
fee  to  handle  transponder  progranuning,  postage  and  handling.  Nearly  50%  of  all 
toll  transactions  on  the  Turnpike  are  paid  electronically,  and  FAST  LANE  users 
are  also  provided  a  toll  discount  for  travel  on  MHS  facilities. 

•  The  MTA  has  issued  approximately  22,000  free  transponders  for  those  eligible  for 
the  Boston  resident  statutory  toll  discounts  and  i^proximately  38,000  free 
transponders  for  those  who  primarily  travel  between  toll-free  interchanges  1-6. 

•  A  tax  credit  for  all  Massachusetts  residents  who  have  purchased  transponders 
(approximately  400,000)  would  cost  the  state  approximately  $11  million.  New 
transponder  recipients  would  cost  the  state  further.  A  tax  credit  for  an  estimated 
new  pool  of  55,000  annual  new  eligible  transponder  holders  would  cost  the  state 
an  additional  $1 .5  million  per  year. 

•  If  another  10,000  new  FAST  LANE  customers  were  to  join  the  program  as  a 
result  of  the  tax  credit  and  these  customers  drive  on  the  MHS  daily,  the  cost  of  the 
FAST  LANE  toll  discount  to  the  MTA  would  increase  approximately  $2.5  million 
per  year.  This  is  lost  toll  revenue. 

Committee  EHscussion:  There  was  significant  policy  discussion  about  the  value  of 
providing  free  transponders.  Some  Conmiittee  members  initially  assumed  that  free 
transponders  would  increase  FAST  LANE  usage  and  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
personnel  needed  to  collect  tolls  on  the  Turnpike.  Such  administrative  savings  could  then 
be  used  to  offset  the  need  for  future  toll  increases.  The  Conmiittee  questioned  whether 
there  has  been  significant  toll  collection  savings  as  a  result  of  FAST  LANE.  The  MTA 
stated  that  it  will  always  need  to  retain  manual  toll  collection  for  cash-paying  commuters. 
The  MTA  stated  that  lost  revenue  from  greater  participation  in  the  FAST  LANE  discount 
program,  and  increased  costs  for  processing  ETC  transactions,  could  weigh  against  any 
toll  collector  savings.  In  addition,  the  MTA  mentioned  that  although  New  York  provides 
free  transponders,  other  fees  are  collected  from  its  ETC  customers. 

The  Conunittee  did  not  attempt  to  reach  a  decision  on  whether  the  MTA  should  provide 
free  transponders  (as  this  was  not  a  question  posed  by  Section  44).  However,  the 
Conunittee  did  determine  that  providing  a  tax  rebate  of  transponder  costs  is  not  a  viable 
alternative  for  tollpayer  relief  due  to  the  de  minimis  gains  for  tollpayers,  the  inefficiency 
and  difficulty  in  administration,  and  the  likely  expense  to  the  Conmionwealth. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  explored  methods  to  better  publicize  and  streamline  the 
current  gas  tax  rebate  for  that  portion  of  gas  taxes  attributable  to  travel  on  the  Turnpike. 
Under  current  law,  miles  driven  on  the  Turnpike  can  be  used  to  generate  a  gas  tax  refund 
relative  to  the  gas  consumed  driving  on  the  tolled  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 
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Unfortunately,  this  refund  is  so  cumbersome  to  access  that  it  is  scantly  used.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  only  223  taxpayers  utilized  the  gas  tax  refund  in  2000 
receiving  only  $83,987  (or  about  $377  per  filer).  The  MTA  has  proposed  options  for 
simplifying  the  refund  process,  which  currently  requires  the  filing  of  both  toll  and 
gasoline  receipts.  By  simplifying  the  process,  more  Turnpike  conmiuters  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  gas  tax  refund. 

The  economics  of  a  widely  utilized  tax  refund  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  toll  discount 
program  for  commuters.  For  example,  a  commuter  from  Worcester  would  receive  a 
yearly  tax  refund  of  $198  based  on  a  year's  worth  of  5-day  commuting  to  Boston  (Copley 
Square)  each  week.  A  commuter  from  Framingham  would  receive  an  annual  tax  refund 
of  $1 11.  The  tax  refund  has  the  added  benefit  of  providing  financial  relief  to  all  drivers 
of  the  Turnpike  (FAST  LANE  commuters  and  cash-payers  alike).  The  table  below  shows 
the  annual  relief  under  a  gas  tax  refund  for  conmiuters  traveling  from  Central 
Massachusetts  and  Metrowest  into  Boston  on  the  Turnpike. 


Exit 

Exit9 

Exit  10 

Exit  lOA 

Exit  11 

ExUllA 

Exit  12 

Exit  13 

Exit  14 

Location 

Sturbridge 

Aubum 

Worcester 

Millbury 

Westborough 

Framinghain 

Natick 

Weston 

1-84 

1-395 

Rte  146 

Rte  122 

1-495 

Rte  9 

Rte  30 

Rte  128 

Tax  Refund 

$277 

$218 

$198 

$186 

$137 

$111 

$84 

$51 

The  Committee  members  recommended  that  the  MTA  continue  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Revenue  (DOR)  to  enable  taxpayers  to  use  FAST  LANE  monthly 
statements  as  a  substitute  for  the  paperwork  currently  required  to  apply  for  the  rebate. 
Also,  it  was  recommended  that  the  state  better  publicize  such  rebate.  There  was  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  this  is  good  public  policy,  noting  that  gas  taxes  currently  fund 
state  highway  projects.  The  concern  is  that  greater  utihzation  of  the  Turnpike  gas  tax 
rebate  may  result  in  reduced  funding  for  statewide  transportation  projects.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  needs  to  be  balanced  against  the  inequity  of  Turnpike  commuters  paying  both  a 
toll  and  a  gas  tax  for  travel  on  the  Turnpike. 

Issues  16-17  -  Dedication  of  Certain  Registration  Fees  and  Gas  Taxes  to  Offset  Tolls 

Issues  (16  &  17)  for  the  Conunittee:  (16)  "The  effect  and  practicality  of  dedication  of  a 
portion  of  the  vehicle  registration  fee  under  clause  2  of  section  33  of  chapter  90  of  the 
General  Laws  and  a  portion  of  the  fee  for  a  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles  under  clause 
21  of  said  section  33  of  chapter  90  to  offset  proposed  or  actual  toll  increases  on  interstate 
route  90"  and  (17)  "The  effect  and  practicality  of  dedicating  all  or  a  portion  of  all  taxes 
collected  on  ftiel  sold  on  property  owned  or  leased  by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority  to  offset  the  proposed  or  actual  toll  increase  on  interstate  highway  route  90." 

Analvsis  Presented:  These  topics  were  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  submitted  briefing  papers  for  the  woricgroup's  meeting 
on  August  2 1 ,  2003  (copy  attached). 

Concerning  tiiese  two  issues,  the  MTA  makes  the  following  points: 
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Resistration  Fees: 


•  In  response  to  the  1997  MHS  legislation,  the  Authority  issued  bonds  in  1997  and 
1999  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  the  Western  Tumpike/MHS  structure  and  to  help 
pay  for  its  share  of  the  CA/T  Project.  The  toll  revenue  stream  pledged  to  MHS 
bondholders  assumed  a  delay  in  raising  Boston  Extension  tolls  for  five  years,  until 
January  2002.  Periodic  toll  increases  were  also  projected  for  the  future  in  order  to 
maintain  pace  with  inflation.  Assuming  3%  annual  inflation  (compounded), 
initial  revenue  projections  assumed  a  20%  toll  rate  increases  every  6  years. 

•  At  the  time  of  the  1999  bond  issuance,  the  2002  MHS  toll  increase  was 
anticipated  to  generate  $58.7  million  in  its  first  fiill  year,  while  the  2008  toll 
increase  was  expected  to  raise  $34.9  million  annually,  upon  implementation. 

•  The  Conmionwealth  would  need  to  increase  registration  and  Ucense  fees  to 
replace  toll  revenue  under  this  proposal.  Such  an  increase  (or  a  portion  of  the 
existing  registration  or  license  fees)  would  need  to  be  pledged  to  the  MHS  bonds, 
requiring  legislative  amendment  and  amendment  to  the  MHS  Trust  Agreement. 
Credit  rating  concerns  would  need  to  be  considered. 

•  The  Commonwealth's  bottom  Une  will  be  impacted  if  fees  are  not  raised  to  offset 
lost  toll  revenues.  If  fees  are  not  raised,  the  annual  income  to  the  state's 
Transportaticm  Infrastructure  Fund  will  be  reduced. 

Dedication  of  MTA  Gas  Tax: 

•  For  the  1 2-month  period  ending  May  3 1 ,  2003  a  total  of  46,769, 1 02  gallons  of 
diesel  and  gasoline  were  sold  at  the  eleven  Exxon  service  stations  along  the 
Turnpike.  Turnpike  patrons  were  charged  the  State's  21 -cent  gas  tax.  This 
generated  $9.8  million  in  gas  tax  revenue  for  the  Commonwealth. 

•  If  these  gas  tax  revenues  were  used  to  offset  proposed  MHS  toll  increases,  such 
funds  would  need  to  be  pledged  to  MHS  bonds,  similarly  to  the  pledge  required 
for  Ucense  and  registration  fees  as  noted  above. 

•  The  Conunonwealth's  bottom  line  would  be  impacted  by  this  proposal. 

Committee  EHscussion:  In  regard  to  license  and  registration  fees,  several  Committee 
members  felt  that  this  is  not  a  viable  alternative  at  this  time  because  such  an  offset  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  funding  other  transportation  projects.  Such  a  proposal  would 
probably  only  be  viable  in  the  context  of  earmarking  any  future  increase  in  license  or 
registration  fees.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  state  just  raised  registration  fees  recently,  this 
did  not  seem  viable  to  the  Committee  for  the  near  future.  As  part  of  the  2003  budget,  the 
Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  raised  fees  for  customers'  Class  D  driver's  Ucenses  and 
vehicle  registrations.  Registration  fees  for  passenger  vehicles  went  from  $30  to  $36 
every  two  years,  while  the  license  renewal  fee  went  from  $33.75  to  $40  every  five  years. 
The  RMV  provided  very  initial  estimates  regarding  the  increase  in  fees  necessary  to 
offset  a  future  potential  toll  increase.  To  raise  $34.9  million  annually  (estimated  value  of 
2008  potential  toll  increase),  the  RMV  would  need  to  raise  registration  fees  by 
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approximately  $17.50  or  license  fees  by  approximately  $35-40.  The  total  amount  of 
estimated  FY04  revenue  generated  by  RMV  license  and  registration  fees  is  $437  million. 

A  number  of  members  questioned  if  increasing  the  state's  gas  tax  may  be  a  viable 
alternative  to  avoid  new  tolls.  One  member  raised  an  argument  that  using  the  gas  tax  to 
fund  some  of  the  further  costs  of  the  CA/T  would  recognize  how  much  benefit  is  made 
possible  to  everyone,  even  those  who  do  not  drive,  in  increasing  the  flow  through, 
decreasing  congestion,  and  beautifying  Boston.  By  way  of  comparison,  a  penny  increase 
in  the  gas  tax  (gas/diesel)  results  in  approximately  $32  milhon  in  new  revenue  ($28 
million  for  gas  alone).  However,  it  is  noted  that  that  gas  taxes  pay  for  a  significant 
portion  of  the  Project  currendy. 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  of  dedicating  all  or  a  portion  of  all  fuel  taxes  collected  on  the 
Turnpike,  the  Committee  did  not  think  that  this  is  a  viable  option  because  this  alternative 
would  simply  transfer  dollars  away  from  the  Highway  Fund  (which  funds  other  state 
projects)  to  the  Turnpike  Authority  (to  reduce  toll  rates  for  commuters).  While  the 
Committee  mentioned  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  toUpayers  if  these  funds  were 
used  to  offset  potential  fiiture  toll  increases,  the  overall  idea  was  rejected  by  the 
Committee  for  the  inmiediate  future,  in  recognition  of  the  State's  current  fiscal  crisis. 

In  summary,  the  Committee  did  not  look  favorably  upon  the  proposal  to  dedicate  all  or  a 
portion  of  gas  taxes  collected  on  the  Turnpike  or  dedicating  a  portion  of  registration  and 
license  fees,  given  the  current  fiscal  climate  and  recent  fee  increases. 
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Issue  6  -  Surface  Arterv  Contributions 

Issue  (6)  for  the  Committee:  *The  effect  of  limiting  or  eliminating  contributions  by  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  to  the  surface  artery." 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  submitted  a  briefing  paper  for  the  workgroup  meeting 
on  August  21,  2003  (copy  attached). 

The  MTA  makes  the  following  points  relative  to  its  Surface  Artery  contributions: 

•  The  1997  MHS  legislation  states  that  the  Turnpike  Authority  is  to  own  and 
operate  the  Central  Artery  upon  its  completion,  as  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Highway  System.  This  includes  both  the  depressed  highway  (Interstate  1-93)  and 
the  land  above  the  tunnel  structure. 

•  As  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  paiks  and  open  space,  the  MTA  has  committed  a 
total  of  $30  million  to  their  design  and  construction,  the  latest  $  1 5  million  of  that 
$30  being  pledged  in  2001  by  the  MTA  Board. 

•  The  original  $15  million  has  been  paid.  The  remaining  $15  million  is  pending 
payment  in  2005. 

•  As  of  the  date  of  MTA's  report,  approximately  $4  million  of  the  original  $  1 5 
million  has  been  expended  for  master  planning  and  conceptual  design,  with  the 
anticipation  that  the  entire  $30  million  would  be  available  for  the  completed 
parks. 

•  Elimination  of  the  $15  million  would  cause  major  disruption  in  the  planning 
process  and  could  be  viewed  negatively  by  federal  officials. 

•  A  state  funded  replacement  of  the  remaining  $15  million  is  unlikely  given  current 
fiscal  conditions. 

Committee  Discussion:  The  Committee  noted  the  perceived  inequity  of  Metro  West 
tollpayers  paying  for  the  creation  of  parks  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  relationship  of  the 
benefits  of  this  activity  to  the  source  of  funds  to  pay  for  such  benefits  was  considered 
more  attenuated  than  the  specific  transportation  benefits  of  the  CA/T  Project  (e.g.,  easier 
travel  through  1-90  Extension  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel).  However,  the  Committee  did 
appreciate  the  importance  of  retaining  the  surface  park  fiinding  and  noted  that  the  only 
other  viable  fiinding  source  at  this  time  would  be  the  State. 
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Issue  13  -  MTA  Tourism  Grant  Program 


Issue  (13)  for  the  Committee:  "The  elimination  of  the  Local  Tourism  Grant  Program  of 
the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority" 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  submitted  a  briefing  paper  for  the  workgroup  meeting 
on  August  21, 2003  (copy  attached). 

Concerning  its  local  tourism  grant  program,  the  MTA  makes  the  following  points: 

•  Massachusetts  General  Law  Chapter  81  A,  §  18  (the  MTA's  enabling  act)  requires 
the  MTA  to  provide  local  tourism  grants.  Prior  to  the  FY  2(X)4  budget,  the 
legislation  required  an  annual  minimum  of  $1,000,000  in  grants  for  the  Western 
Tumpike  and  $250,000  for  MHS  communities. 

•  The  FY  2004  Budget  amended  this  section  to  require  only  $500,000  in  annual 
tourism  grants  for  the  Westem  Tumpike.  With  the  additional  $500,000,  the  MTA 
agreed  to  restore  tourist  information  centers  along  the  Tumpike  and  emergency 
service  patrols  west  of  Route  495  during  2003. 

•  These  grants  serve  to  promote  tourism  for  communities  and  areas  that  are 
contiguous  to  the  Tumpike  and  provide  benefits  to  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole. 

Committee  Discussion:  The  Conmiittee  members  discussed  whether  the  MTA  should  be 
paying  for  a  tourism  program  and  whether  this  could  be  a  potential  cost  savings.  The 
Committee  noted  the  recent  actions  by  the  Legislature  to  reduce  the  required  level  of  such 
grants  (from  a  total  of  $1 .25  million  to  $750,000).  Also,  such  a  proposal  would  not 
provide  a  comparably  significant  impact  on  potential  future  toll  increases.  However, 
members  of  the  Committee  noted  that  such  a  program  is  not  at  the  core  of  the  MTA's 
mission  and  is  being  paid  by  the  tollpayers. 

Issue  14  -  Limiting  Liabilities  for  MTA 

Issue  (14)  for  the  Conunittee:  "The  effect  of  limiting  certain  liabilities  of  the 
Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority,  including  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of 
chapter  258  of  the  General  Laws  should  also  be  applicable  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike 
Authority." 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  submitted  a  briefing  paper  for  the  woricgroup  meeting 
on  August  21,  2003  (copy  attached). 

The  MTA  makes  the  following  points  relative  to  potentially  limiting  liabilities: 
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•  The  Turnpike  Authority  and  its  Board  members  and  employees  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  indemnity  provisions  as  other  state  agencies  and  pubHc  employees,  as 
provided  by  MGL  Chapter  258  (the  Tort  Claims  Act). 

•  The  Tort  Claims  Act  serves  to  Umit  the  State's  liability  for  tort  claims  (including 
bodily  injury,  property  damage,  and  errors  and  omissions  claims.)  Because  the 
MTA  does  not  have  the  same  statutory  protections  it  must  obtain  insurance 
coverage  and  incur  costs  with  deductibles,  outside  claims  services  and  legal 
defense  of  claims. 

•  It  is  estimated  that  the  MTA  could  save  over  $1  million  annually  if  the  Tort 
Claims  Act  is  extended  to  include  the  Authority  and  its  Board  members  and 
employees. 

•  In  the  post-9/1 1  insurance  market,  the  cost  of  insuring  the  MTA's  bridges  and 
tuimels  has  nearly  tripled  -  for  reduced  coverage,  higher  deductibles,  and 
terrorism  exclusion.  The  MTA  has  budgeted  $5.7  million  for  its  insurance 
program  for  2003. 

•  The  necessity  to  insure  Turnpike  and  Artery  facilities  also  impacts  the 
Conunonwealth,  which  must  reimburse  the  MTA  for  insurance  costs  of  the  non- 
tolled  1-93.  The  MTA  estimates  that  such  insurance  premiums  could  cost  the 
MTA  (and  the  Commonwealth)  approximately  up  to  $8  million  annually  at  full 
build. 

Committee  Discussion:  The  Committee  noted  that  the  MTA  and  Massport  would 
benefit  from  the  liability  protection  enjoyed  by  State  transportation  agencies,  such  as 
under  the  Massachusetts  Tort  Claims  Act.  The  MTA  could  also  similarly  benefit  if 
the  state  would  agree  to  self-insure  non-tolled  CA/T  facilities,  specifically  CANA  and 
the  Central  Artery  (1-93).  However,  the  state  may  or  may  not  be  willing  to  provide 
such  protection,  given  that  their  operations  are  not  subject  to  state  oversight. 

Issue  15  -  Further  MTA  Cost  Savings 

Issue  (15)  for  the  Committee:  "Further  cost  savings  that  might  be  realized  by  the 
Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority". 

Analysis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  provided  a  briefing  paper  submitted  for  the  workgroup 
meeting  of  August  21 ,  2003  (copy  attached). 

The  MTA  makes  the  following  points  relative  to  past  cost-savings  measures  and  further 
cuts: 

•    The  MTA  operating  budget,  along  with  staffing  levels  for  the  Tumpike  and 
Tunnels,  has  been  cut  significantly  over  the  past  several  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  MTA  has  been  charged  with  operating  and  maintaining  the  new ' 
Central  Artery/  Tunnel  facilities  once  they  are  completed. 
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•  There  is  a  key  difference  between  managing  a  toll  road  and  a  non-tolled 
highway  system.  Whereas  a  State  can  defer  highway  maintenance  and  reduce 
services  in  times  of  fiscal  stress,  a  toll  agency  must  continue  to  offer  the  level 
of  service  expected  from  its  patrons.  Otherwise,  conwnuters  seek  non-tolled 
routes  and  toll  revenues  decline. 

•  It  is  critical  that  a  toll  agency  be  insulated  from  the  fiscal  ups-and-downs  of 
State  government,  relying  on  a  more  stable  toll  revenue  base  as  opposed  to 
annual  appropriations. 

•  Turnpike  customers  expect  that  the  Turnpike  will  be  clean,  well  maintained, 
safe  and  "black-and-wet"  in  winter  conditions.  Otherwise  the  Turnpike  is 
"just  another  road." 

•  The  MTA's  2003  operating  budget  (for  the  Turnpike  and  Tunnels)  is  less  than 
its  budget  for  1996  (approximately  $104  million  compared  to  approximately 
$110  million). 

•  Based  on  its  2003  budget,  MTA's  "core  mission"  staffing  has  been  reduced  by 
277  positions  since  1996. 

•  It  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  costs  much  further  without  impacting  service 
levels  to  commuters. 

•  Since  1996,  non-toll  revenue  (including  sponsorship  of  the  MTA's  FAST 
LANE  program,  advertising  (on  toll  receipts,  tollbooths  and  its  Web  site),  the 
sale  of  surplus  real  estate,  an  aggressive  approach  toward  renegotiating  leases, 
and  the  development  of  air  rights  over  the  Tumpike)  has  increased  by  $32.9 
million. 

Committee  Discussion:  There  was  some  disagreement  between  MassHighway  staff 
(attending  working  group  sessions)  and  the  MTA  on  whether  MTA  costs  can  be  reduced 
further  without  impacting  Tumpike  service  and  maintenance  levels  expected  by  toll- 
paying  commuters.  As  noted  previously,  Conmiittee  members  did  agree  that  this 
discussion  should  be  explored  fiirther,  within  an  appropriate  forum. 

The  Committee  also  noted  that  the  Legislature  should  explore  allowing  the  MTA  to 
refinance  its  Western  Tumpike  bonds.  The  MTA  reports  that  the  original  prohibition 
against  refinancing  was  directed  more  to  prohibiting  any  extension  of  MTA  outstanding 
bonds  beyond  2017.  Under  favorable  market  conditions  and  interest  rates  (as  was  the 
case  earlier  in  2003),  the  MTA  could  achieve  significant  savings  by  refinancing  current 
tax-exempt  Western  Tumpike  bonds  as  taxable  bonds^.  The  key  is  to  have  the  legislation 
in  place  so  that  the  Authority  can  take  advantage  of  these  maricet  conditions  in  a  timely 
manner  in  the  future. 


^  Refinancing  of  WT  debt  was  included  in  the  Governor's  merger  proposal,  but  the  State  would  do  the 
refinancing. 
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Issue  18  -  Turnpike  Signage  Restrictions 


Issue  (18)  for  the  Committee:  "The  feasibility  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
instituting  a  size  limitation  of  80  square  feet  in  area,  excluding  supports,  and  a  height 
restriction  of  30  feet  from  the  ground  for  signs  advertising  any  gasoline  station,  restaurant 
or  other  service  erected  or  maintained  on  the  tumpike  and  the  feasibility  of  eliminating 
existing  signs  that  do  not  meet  such  limitations  or  prohibiting  the  illumination  of  existing 
signs  that  do  not  meet  such  limitations  between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  and  6:00  a.m." 

Analvsis  Presented:  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority 
("MTA")  for  briefing.  The  MTA  submitted  a  briefing  paper  for  the  workgroup  meeting 
on  August  21, 2003  (copy  attached). 

The  MTA  makes  the  following  points  relative  to  Tumpike  signage: 

•  In  2000  new  vendors  (McDonalds  and  Exxon)  were  selected  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  MTA's  service  area  restaurants  and  gas  stations.  As  part  of  the 
service  area  reconstmction  during  2001,  paid  in  entirety  by  the  vendors,  signs 
were  erected  along  the  Tumpike. 

•  Some  have  expressed  concerns  that  the  signs  are  too  large  and  high,  given  the 
mral  environment  in  which  they  are  situated. 

•  The  MTA  and  McDonalds  are  currendy  in  discussions  on  the  matter. 

Committee  Discussion:  The  Committee  noted  that  it  may  be  proper  to  allow  the  MTA  to 
attempt  to  resolve  such  issues.  Compared  to  the  other  items  included  in  the  charge  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  this  item  does  not  directly  impact  the  finances  of  the  MTA  as 
significandy.  The  Committee  also  discussed  that  the  MTA  should  continue  to  work  with 
its  neighbors  to  craft  appropriate  size  and  lighting  restrictions  along  the  Tumpike. 
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Personal  Statements  Issued  by  Committee  Members 


The  Committee  decided  that  the  report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Transportation  should 
include  any  personal  statements  written  by  members  of  the  Committee.  These  statements 
are  not  necessarily  reflective  of  the  views  of  the  entire  Conmiittee  and  should  be  viewed 
as  individual  opinion  statements  by  each  Conmiittee  member.  Given  time  constraints, 
further  statements  may  be  forthcoming  to  the  Joint  Committee  after  the  December  3 1 , 
2003  submission  date. 
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statement  of  Senator  David  P.  Magnani 

Regarding  the  Report  of  the  Massport/Mass  Turnpike  Finance  Advisory  Committee 

December  31,  2003 

First  let  me  thank  Secretary  Grabauskas  for  the  considerable  resources  he  committed  to  the  work 
of  this  committee  and  for  his  willingness  to  listen,  and  to  Representative  Loscocco  for  his 
leadership  on  this  committee.  I  also  want  to  thank  the  commission  members  who  spent  many 
hours  discussing  these  important  issues,  and  the  staff  members  of  the  Authority,  the  EOTC, 
Massport,  and  MassHighway  for  their  hard  work  in  generating  the  basis  of  this  report. 

I  view  this  report  as  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  tolling  structure  on  the  Metropolitan 
Highway  System,  and  its  inherent  inequities  that  continue  to  burden  residents  of  communities 
west  of  Boston.  I  am  heartened  that  this  committee  seems  to  acknowledge  these  inequities, 
which  I,  and  several  other  Metro  West,  Central  Mass,  and  Western  Mass  legislators,  have  sought 
for  many  years  to  bring  to  light. 

Having  said  that,  I  believe  this  report  should  serve  as  the  catalyst  for  the  governor  to  use  the 
power  of  his  office  to  implement  needed  changes  to  relieve  the  unfair  burden  being  borne  by 
thousands  of  toll  payers.  It  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  currently  a  $25  million  cap  on  state  funds 
going  to  the  Authority's  share  of  future  Central  Artery/Tunnel  operations  and  maintenance  costs, 
leaving  toll  increases  as  the  sole  method  to  reach  the  annual  amount  due  by  the  MTA.  After 
accepting  the  $25  million  state  contribution  estimates  show  the  MTA  will  still  owe  $4.7  million 
by  2006,  $13.3  million  by  2014,  and  an  astounding  $52.8  million  by  2038.  These  figures 
underscore  the  dire  nature  of  this  problem,  and  if  no  changes  are  made  to  current  policies,  MHS 
toll  payers  will  continue  to  be  the  full  financiers  of  the  O&M  costs  of  the  Big  Dig  project  well 
into  the  future. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  that  the  long  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  resulted  in  the  extension  of  its  reporting  deadline,  but  also  that  a  draft  of  the  report 
was  submitted  to  members  too  late  to  take  a  final  up  or  down  vote  on  the  report  or  any 
recommendations  for  action.  Secondly,  the  report,  inconsistent  with  the  legislative  charge, 
neither  submits  any  specific  recommendations  nor  any  legislation  for  the  Governor  to  file  or 
administrative  actions  for  the  Governor  to  take.  Hence  it  became  a  study  committee,  but  not  an 
advisory  committee  since  it  provided  no  formal  advice  or  recommendations. 

As  there  were  no  specific  policy  changes  officially  endorsed  by  the  committee,  I  offer  the 
following  proposals  discussed  in  the  report  as  being  worthy  of  immediate  action  by  the 
Governor: 

1)  Lift  the  $25  million  cap  on  the  Commonwealth's  contribution  to  the  MTA  for  Big  Dig 
operations  and  maintenance  costs; 

2)  Relax  the  strict  segregation  of  Western  Pike  finances  that  run  a  surplus,  and  MHS 
finances  that  will  result  in  toll  increases  every  six  years  until  2038; 


3) 


Allow  the  MTA  to  refinance  its  western  turnpike  bond  obligations  to  take  advantage  of 
favorable  market  conditions; 


4)  Eliminate  the  tourism  program,  costing  the  MTA  approx.  $1  million  per  annum.  In 
addition,  the  MTA  should  be  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  pay  a  second  $15  million 
installment  for  parks  above  the  Central  Artery; 

5)  Include  the  MTA  and  its  Board  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  a  savings  of  approx.  $1 
million  per  annum; 

6)  Require  real  estate  sales,  totaling  a  minimum  of  $34.9  million,  to  offset  the  need  for  the 
planned  2008  toll  increase;  and 

7)  Fully  vet  the  "premium  lane"  possibility  on  Massachusetts'  highways.  Such  a  plan 
should  be  implemented  immediately  if  deemed  safe,  environmentally  sound,  and  cost 
effective. 


These  proposals  should  only  be  implemented  within  the  context  of  one  fundamental  principle: 
commuters  west  of  Boston  have  paid  enough.  This  report  clearly  acknowledges  the  unfair 
burden  with  which  Metro  West  toll  payers  have  endured  for  years.  We  should  not  be  using  the 
toll  system  to  pay  for  parks  in  the  City  of  Boston.  We  should  not  be  a  cash  cow  for  the  Ted 
Williams  Tunnel,  a  road  on  which  few  of  us  travel.  We  should  not  be  paying  tolls  for  our 
commute  to  Boston  while  thousands  of  commuters,  who  will  arguably  benefit  most  from  the  Big 
Dig,  pay  none  at  all.  It  is  for  this  fundamental  unfairness  that  I  doubt  that  I  will  support  any 
proposal  relevant  to  the  Turnpike  Authority  or  the  Central  Artery/Tunnel  project  that  does  not 
contain  a  provision  to  freeze  tolls  at  their  current  levels  until  these  inequities  are  satisfactorily 
addressed. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (OH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(1)  FAIRNESS  OF  TOLL  STRUCTURE  IN  TERMS  OF  CA/T  PROJECT  BENEFITS 


Legislation: 

"(1)  the  fairness  of  the  propose  toll  structure  for  private  vehicles  using  interstate  highway  route  90  relative  to 
private  passenger  vehicles  using  other  highways  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  benefit  from  the  intended  use  of 
the  Central  Artery/Third  Hartx)r  Tunnel  Project" 

Wori(ina  Group: 

Group  A  -  tolling  Options  (Existing.  New  and  Proposed) 
Overview: 

This  item  summarizes  a  primary  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  established  to  "examine  the  equity  of  the 
funding  structure  with  regard  to  financing  the  obligations  of  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  the  metropolitan 
highway  system,  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and  the  Central  Artery/Third  Harbor  Tunnel  Project  "  A 
public  perception  is  that  1-90  tollpayers  (impacted  by  the  2002  MHS  toll  increase)  are  paying  for  a  portion  of 
the  CA/T  Project  cost  that  exceeds  the  benefits  they  receive  from  the  Project,  in  comparison  to  other 
commuters  -  especially  those  who  enter  Boston  from  the  north  and  south  using  1-93.  The  attached  briefing 
paper  is  intended  to  review  the  studies,  public  policy  debate  and  legislation  that  led  to  the  financing  plan  for  the 
CA/T  Project  -  both  its  construction  and  ongoing  operations  and  maintenance  of  completed  facilities.  The 
funding  sources  for  CA/T  constmction  and  operations  (e.g.,  tolls,  gas  taxes)  will  also  be  examined,  along  with 
the  benefits  received  by  those  who  pay  for  the  Project. 

Discussion: 


Briefing  Paper  attached 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(1)  FAIRNESS  OF  TOLL  STRUCTURE  IN  TERMS  OF  CA/T  PROJECT  BENEFITS 


Introduction 

The  financing  of  the  CA/T  Project  has  always  been  as  big  a  challenge  as  the  design  and  constmction  itself; 
not  only  identifying  sufficient  funds  to  build  it,  but  developing  a  plan  that  would  allocate  the  costs  as  fairly  as 
possible  between  the  Project's  many  beneficiaries.  This  financing  plan  has  been  publicly  debated  for  well 
over  a  dozen  years,  and  this  debate  led  to  the  1997  MHS  legislation. 

In  May,  the  Advisory  Committee  members  were  provided  an  overview  of  past  reports  and  legislation  that 
led  to  the  cunent  financing  plan.  This  briefing  paper  is  intended  to  provide  a  summary  of  this  information 
and  address  the  following  issues  relative  to  the  fairness  of  CA/T  financing  and  the  benefits  received  from 
the  Project. 

>  Brief  history  of  CA/T  financing  studies  and  MHS  legislation 

>  Overview  of  CA/T  Project  funding  sources 

>  Beneficiaries  of  CA/T  Project 

>  Funding  for  ongoing  Central  Artery  operations  and  maintenance 

>  Potential  equity  issues  conceming  CA/T  financing 


Brief  HIstorv  of  CA/T  Financial  Studies  and  Legislation 

Following  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  studies,  public  debate  and  legislation  that  led  to  the  current  financing 
plan  for  the  CA/T  Project. 

1990  Lazard  Freres  Study 

Although  discussions  relative  to  financing  for  a  depressed  Central  Artery  and  a  third  harbor  tunnel  date 
back  to  the  1970's  and  80's,  the  1990  "Report  on  the  Financing  Plan  for  the  Central  Artery/Third  HartDor 
Tunnel"  by  Lazard  Freres  was  the  first  report  to  identify  and  address  operational,  financial  and 
management  issues  for  the  Project  in  detail.  Conclusbns  from  the  Lazard  Freres  report  included: 

>  Establishing  a  'Metro  Highway  System  (MHS)  to  unify  traffic  management,  operations  and  finances 
under  a  single  entity  -  in  order  to  achieve  operational  efficiencies 

>  Including  within  the  MHS  the  Boston  Extension,  harbor  tunnels.  Central  Artery  and  Central  Artery  North 
Area(CANA) 

>  Designating  the  Tumpike  Authority  as  the  agency  best  suited  to  operate  the  Central  Artery  and  other 
MHS  facilities  -  due  to  its  experience  in  operating  tunnel  systems  and  its  stable  funding  base  (insulated 
from  the  Commonwealth's  operating  budget) 

>  Recommending  that  the  Authority  operate  the  Tumpike  (New  Yori(  to  Route  1 28)  as  a  separate  toll- 
financed  system. 
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>  Funding  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  Project  construction  cost  through  a  mix  of  bo\h  Highway  Fund 
revenues  (e.g.,  gas  taxes)  and  tolls  -  a  75:25  split  assumed  in  financial  analyses 

>  Authority  funding  for  MHS  operations  and  maintenance  from  tolls  and  other  sources  (e.g.,  Central 
Artery  surface  development  rights) 

>  Financial  analysis  assumed  a  series  of  MHS  toll  increases  to  pay  for  the  Authority's  share  of  CAAT 
constmction  and  MHS  maintenance  costs,  as  follows: 


Year 

Extension 

Tunnels 

1990 

$0.50 

$1.00 

1994 

$0.50 

$1.70 

1998 

$1.00 

$2.70 

2002 

$1.25  . 

$2.80 

2006 

$1.40 

.  $3.10 

2009 

$1.55 

$3.30 

(Followed  by  periodic  inflationary  increases  thereafter) 

As  early  as  1990,  it  was  concluded  in  the  Study  that  the  cost  of  the  CA/T  Project  should  be  shared  between 
toilpayers  and  taxpayers  based  on  the  benefits  that  both  would  receive  from  the  Project  once  completed. 
The  share  of  the  Project  for  toilpayers  would  eventually  be  less  than  the  25%  assumed  for  the  study  and 
Boston  Extension  toll  rates  would  be  kept  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  shown  above. 

1996  MHS  Feasibility  Study 

In  1995  legislation  was  enacted  (Chapter  273  of  the  Acts  of  1995)  requiring  a  study  to  address  the  public 
policy,  operational  and  financial  issues  related  to  the  creation  of  the  MHS.  A  report  was  issued  by  an 
independent  consulting  team,  in  coordination  with  EOTC,  MTA  and  Massport,  and  submitted  to  the 
Governor  and  General  Court  in  December  1996.  The  "Joint  Feasibility  Study  Regarding  the  Metropolitan 
Highway  System'  recommended  the  following: 

>  Establish  two  separate  MTA  cost  centers,  geographically  divided  at  Route  128.  The  'Eastern  Cost 
Center"  (or  MHS)  would  include  the  Boston  Extension,  harbor  tunnels.  Central  Artery  and  CANA. 

>  Designate  the  Turnpike  Authority  as  owner/operator  of  the  MHS  and  transfer  Artery  facilities  to  the 
MTA  upon  completion. 

>  Transfer  CA/T  Project  constmction  and  management  from  MHD  to  the  MTA. 

>  Both  MTA  and  Massport  should  contribute  funding  to  the  CA/T  Project  -  $1  billion  from  MTA  and  $200 
million  from  Massport  initially  suggested. 

>  Because  the  Central  Artery  will  be  a  non-tolled  facility,  funding  for  annual  operations  and  maintenance 
(O&M)  should  come  from  MHD  (i.e..  State  funding)  -  cost  estimated  at  $25  million  per  year. 

The  study  analyzed  many  toll  scenarios  but  fxused  on  two.  The  first  increased  Boston  Extension  tolls 
from  $0.50  to  $1 .00  in  1997  and  Tunnel  tolls  from  $1 .00  to  $3.00  in  the  same  year.  The  second  scenario 
delayed  the  Boston  Extension  increase  (to  $1.00)  until  2002  while  Tunnel  tolls  increased  in  two  stages  -  to 
$2.00  in  1997  and  to  $3.00  in  2002.  Both  options  assumed  periodic  inflation-based  increases  thereafter. 
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Although  the  first  option  generated  more  funding,  it  was  eventually  decided  to  pursue  the  latter  -  delaying 
MHS  toll  increases  as  long  as  possible. 

Like  the  1990  Lazanj  Freres  study,  this  1996  report  also  recommended  a  cost  sharing  between  tollpayers 
(MHS  and  Massport  tolls)  and  taxpayers  (via  gas  tax  and  highway  user  fees).  The  report  also  concluded 
that  O&M  costs  for  the  non-tolled  Central  Artery  should  not  be  home  by  MHS  tollpayers  -  and  that  the 
Artery  (1-93)  should  not  be  tolled.  These  faimess  issues  were  debated  by  the  Legislature  and 
Administration,  and  were  the  subject  of  public  hearings  prior  to  the  Legislature's  action  in  1997. 

1997  MHS  Legislation 

In  March  1997.  after  extensive  public  hearings  and  debate,  the  Legislature  enacted  the  so-called  MHS 
legislation  (Chapter  3  of  the  Acts  of  1997).  Consistent  with  recommendations  included  in  independent 
consultant  reports  back  in  1 990  and  1 996.  the  legislation  directed  the  following: 

>  Maintains  one  independent  authority  (the  MTA),  but  responsible  for  the  operations,  maintenance  and 
financing  of  two  separate  cost  centers  -  the  Turnpike  (1-90,  from  New  Yori(  to  Route  1 28)  and  the 
Metropolitan  Highway  System  (MHS). 

>  The  MHS  includes  the  Boston  Extension,  harbor  tunnels,  all  components  of  the  completed  CA/T 
Project  and  CANA. 

>  Each  cost  center  is  to  be  financially  independent  and  self-sustaining;  and  revenues  from  one  cost  . 
center  cannot  be  used  to  finance  operations  or  debt  service  on  the  other. 

>  MTA  is  required  to  contribute  $1  billion  toward  the  Project  and  Massport  an  initial  $200  million  (with 
study  required  to  review  additional  $100  million  contritiution  in  the  future). 

The  intent  of  the  MHS  legislation  was  to  provide  a  level  of  faimess  in  the  financing  of  the  CA/T  Project. 

>  The  cost  would  be  shared  between  tollpayers  and  taxpayers  (through  State  and  Federal  share),  as 
both  would  benefit  from  the  completed  CA/T  Project.  This  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  CA/T  PnDject 
includes  improvements  both  to  a  toll  road  (1-90  Extension  and  TWT)  and  a  non-tolled  highway  (1-93). 

>  Both  MHS  tollpayers  ($1  billion)  and  Massport  patrons  ($200-300  million)  would  help  to  fund  the  toll- 
supported  portion  of  the  Project  cost,  relative  to  the  benefits  that  each  agency  (and  its  patrons)  would 
receive  from  the  Project. 

>  By  creating  a  financially  separate  MHS  this  ensured  that  Turnpike  tolls  (west  of  Route  1 28)  would  not 
finance  the  CA/T  Project;  concluding  that  commuters  into  Boston  would  benefit  more  from  the  1-90 
Extension  and  new  Ted  Williams  Tunnel. 

Ass  these  points  indicate,  the  general  model  created  by  the  Legislature  was  driven  by  equity  concems  - 
attempting  to  allocate  the  cost  of  the  Project  among  all  of  those  who  would  receive  its  benefits. 

Once  enacted  into  law,  the  MHS  legislation  required  the  Tumpike  to  reorganize  into  two  independent  cost 
centers  (the  Western  Tumpike  and  MHS),  restructure  its  existing  debt  and  borrow  an  initial  $1  billion  for  its 
CA/T  commitment.  The  Authority  entered  the  bond  maricet  twice  (in  1997  and  1999)  to  meet  these  and 
subsequent  CA/T  funding  requirements.  As  with  all  toll  agencies,  the  payment  of  the  bonds  is  pledged 
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primarily  by  toll  revenues  -  for  which  the  Authority  committed  to  a  January  1 , 2002  toll  increase  on  the  MHS 
and  sut)sequent  inflation-based  toll  increases  periodically  thereafter. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  MHS  toll  schedule  is  driven  by  bond  covenants  related  to  bomswing  that  was 
required  to  meet  CA/T  funding  commitments  set  forth  in  the  1997  MHS  legislation.  This  legislation 
addressed  equity  issues  surrounding  who  should  pay  for  the  CA/T  Project,  based  on  independent 
consultant  recommendations  dating  back  to  1990,  and  subsequent  public  hearings.  The  Advisory 
Committee  will  need  to  carefully  balance  equity  issues  and  bondholder  commitments  if  significant  changes 
are  proposed. 

Overview  CA/T  Project  Funding  Sources 

The  $14,625  billion  cost  of  the  CA/T  Project  is  funded  from  a  number  of  sources,  as  outlined  in  the 
Federally  approved  Finance  Plan  (for  which  copies  were  provided  to  the  Committee  back  in  May).  When 
k)oking  at  funding  sources  for  the  CA/T  Project  it  is  useftjl  to  break  the  project  into  its  two  primary 
components: 

Central  Artery  (1-93)  -  This  section  of  the  Project  includes  the  construction  of  the  depressed  Central  Artery 
to  replace  the  elevated  stmcture  built  in  the  mid-1 950's.  This  "north-south'  route  is  non-tolled  and,  as  a 
result,  is  not  financed  through  Tumpike,  Tunnel  or  Tobin  Bridge  tolls.  The  cost  of  this  section  of  the 
Project,  including  the  1-93  tunnel  system,  Leverett  connector  ramps  and  the  Leonard  Zakim/Bunker  Hill 
Bridge  is  about  $8.7  billion.  It  is  funded  100%  from  Federal  and  State  sources  -  primarily  gas  taxes  and 
highway  user  fees. 

1-90  Extensbn  and  TWT-  This  section  of  the  Project  includes  the  construction  of  the  1-90  Extension  and 
Ted  Williams  Tunnel  which  served  to  extend  1-90  from  its  previous  temiinus  at  1-93,  under  Fort  Point 
Channel  and  through  the  TWT  to  Logan  Airport  and  Route  1A.  This  'east-wesf  route  doubled  traffic 
capacity  to  Logan  Airport  and  Route  1A  (previously  served  by  Sumner/Callahan  Tunnels  only)  and  provides 
Tumpike  users  a  direct  route  and  much  quicker  trip  to  the  airport  and  the  North  Shore.  The  $5.9  billion  cost 
of  extending  the  Tumpike  is  financed  from  Federal  and  State  sources  (i.e.,  gas  taxes  and  highway  user 
fees)  as  well  as  contributions  from  the  Tumpike  Authority  and  Massport,  the  two  agencies  who  benefit 
significantly  from  this  new  tunnel  system. 

The  funding  sources  for  the  depressed  Central  Artery  (1-93)  and  1-90  Extension  are  summarized  below  ($, 
in  millions): 


Central  Artery  (1-93): 

$,  1-93 

%,  1-93 

%.  Total 

MTA  Funding  (Toll  Supported) 

$  0 

0% 

0% 

MTA  Funding  (Reserves/Real  Estate) 

$  0 

0% 

0% 

Massport  Funding 

$  0 

0% 

'  0% 

Federal/State/Other  Sources 

$8,676 

100% 

59% 

$8,676 

100% 

59% 
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1-90  Extension/TWT: 

$,  1-90 

%,  1-90 

%.  Total 

MTA  Funding  (Toll  Supported) 

$1,453 

24% 

10% 

MTA  Funding  (Reserves/Real  Estate) 

$  442 

8%- 

3% 

Massport  Funding 

$  365 

6% 

3% 

Federal/State/Other  Sources 

$3,689 

62% 

25% 

$5,949 

100% 

41% 

As  the  table  indicates,  100%  of  the  $8.7  billion  cost  for  depressing  the  Central  Artery  (1-93)  is  funded  from 
Federal  and  State  sources  -  primarily  gas  taxes  and  highway  user  fees.  Tolls  do  not  pay  for  any  of  this 
non-tolled  "north-south"  component  of  the  Project. 

Funding  for  the  $5.9  billion  1-90  Extension  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel  is  derived  primarily  from  gas  taxes  and 
highway  user  fees  (through  62%  Federal/State  share)  but  is  also  financed  in  part  by  the  agencies  who 
benefit  from  these  "east-west"  improvements  -  32%  from  the  Tumpike  Authority  (for  extension  of  Tumpike 
and  new  TWT)  and  6%  from  Massport  (for  improvements  to  Logan  Airport  access/egress  roads). 

Tumpike  Share  of  Proiect  Costs 


As  shown  above,  the  Tumpike  Authority's  $1 .9  billion  share  of  the  CA/T  Project  can  be  broken  into  two 
categories: 

>  Toll  Supported  Funding  -  for  which  funds  were  borrowed  through  various  note  and  bond  issues  (in 
1996, 1997, 1999)  with  the  debt  service  on  the  bonds  supported  primarily  by  MHS  tolls. 

>  Non-Toll  Supported  Funding  -  for  which  the  Authority  committed  prior  reserve  fund  balances  and  real 
estate  proceeds  to  meet  its  share  of  the  Project. 

Toll-Supported  CA/T  Fur)ding: 

1995  Legislative  Requirement  (1996  Notes)  $  100  million 

1997  Legislative  Requirement  (1997  Bonds)  $  700  million 

Additional  Contribution  Per  Agreement  (1999  Bonds)  $  555  million 

Interest  on  Accelerated  Payment  to  State  (1 999)  $  45  million 

Parcel  7  Garage  Payment  (ROW  and  Construction  Costs)  $  38  million 

Surface  Restoration  Commitment  $  15  million 

Subtotal.  Toll-Supported  Funding  $1 .453  million 


Nor}-Toll  Supported  CA/T  Fur)ding: 

MHS  Reserves  (2000  Agreement,  to  TIF)  $  200  million 

Real  Estate  (2000  Allston  Landing  Sale)  $  156  million 

Real  Estate  (Pending  1 85  Kneeland  Street  Sale)  $  86  million 

Subtotal,  Non-Toll  Supported  Funding  $  442  million 


Total  MTA  Commitment  to  CA/T  Project 


$1,895  million 
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In  total,  the  Authority  is  committed  to  funding  only  13%  of  the  full  CA/T  Project  cost  - 10%  of  the  cost 
through  toll-supported  bonds  and  3%  through  reserves  and  real  estate. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  MHS  toll  rates  required  to  support  the  bonds  (including  the  2002  toll 
increase)  were  established  back  in  1997.  when  the  Project  cost  was  less  than  the  cun-ent  $14,625  billion. 
As  a  result,  CATT  cost  increases  have  had  no  impact  on  MHS  toll  rates.  Instead,  these  cost  increases  were 
covered  by  the  State  as  well  as  MTA  reserves  and  real  estate. 

MassDOft  Share  of  Proiect  Costs 

Between  1995  and  2000,  the  Legislature  passed  several  acts  requiring  Massport  to  contribute  a  total  of 
$365  million  to  the  cost  of  the  CATT  Project,  in  exchange  for  transfer  of  assets  of  equivalent  value.  In  order 
to  effectuate  such  legislation.  Massport  has  entered  into  a  Roadway  Transfer  Agreement  with  the  Tumpike 
Authority  and  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Department  providing  for  installment  payments  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  $365  million  between  1998  and  2005  in  return  for  transfer  of  certain  specified  roadway 
assets  being  constmcted  at  Logan  Airport  by  the  CAAT  Project.  Massport  has  indicated  plans  to  raise  tolls 
at  the  Tobin  Bridge  in  2004  to  help  generate  the  revenues  required  to  meet  this  obligation. 


Major  Beneficiaries  of  CAH"  Construction,  and  How  Thev  Pay 

The  major  beneficiaries  of  the  CA/T  Project  are  those  commuters  who  benefit  from  reduced  congestion,  a 
faster  and  safer  trip  into  and  through  the  City  of  Boston  and  improved  access  to  Logan  Airport  and  the 
North  Shore.  For  the  purposes  of  this  'equity"  analysis,  the  commuters  will  be  broken  into  two  general 
groups:  (1)  north-south,  utilizing  the  Central  Artery  and  (2)  east-west,  using  the  1-90  Extension  and  TWT. 

North-South  Commuters: 

From  points  north  and  south  of  Boston,  the  primary  route  into  the  city  is  via  Interstate  1-93.  Initially 
constructed  in  the  1950's,  the  elevated  Central  Artery  has  always  been  a  non-tolled  facility  with  its 
construction  and  maintenance  funded  from  Federal  and  State  highway  funds.  The  major  source  of  these 
funds  is  the  gas  tax.  For  each  gallon  of  fuel  purchased  in  Massachusetts  the  Federal  Highway  Fund 
receives  18.4  cents  (i.e.,  the  Federal  gas  tax)  and  the  State  Highway  Fund  takes  in  21  cents  for  State- 
funded  transportation  projects.  The  entire  $8.7  billion  cost  of  the  depressed  Central  Artery  and 
Zakim/Bunker  Hill  Bridge  is  funded  through  gas  purchases  and  vehicle  registrations  in  Massachusetts. 

East-West  Commuters: 

East-West  commuters  include  those  who  use  the  Turnpike's  Boston  Extension  to  travel  into  Boston  and 
through  the  City  to  Logan  Airport  and  Route  1A  (from  the  west),  as  well  as  those  who  use  the  harbor 
crossings  (Sumner/Callahan  Tunnels  and  Tobin  Bridge  from  the  east  and  North  Shore).  These  tolled 
facilities  were  constmcted  and  are  maintained  without  any  Federal  or  State  funds  (e.g.,  gas  taxes). 
Instead,  commuters'  travel  is  financed  on  a  user-fee  basis  -  through  tolls.  In  tenns  of  the  new  1-90 
Extension  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel,  east-west  tollpayers  only  pay  about  30%  of  the  constmction  cost.  The 
other  30%  is  funded  from  gas  taxes,  highway  user  fees  and  other  non-toll  sources. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  gas  taxes  and  highway  user  fees  (both  Federal  and  State)  pay  for  84%  of  the 
$14,625  billion  CATT  Project.  This  represents  100%  of  the  non-tolled  1-93  (north-south)  component  and 
62%  of  the  1-90  Extension  and  tolled  TWT.  Meanwhile,  tolls  support  only  13%  of  the  CA/T  Project  cost  -  all 
related  to  the  east-west  1-90  Extension,  TWT  and  Logan  access  roads. 

How  Tollpavers  Fund  1-90  Extension  &  TWT 

As  explained  above,  tollpayers  support  only  13%  ($1 .8  billion)  of  the  total  CA/T  Project  cost.  These 
tollpayers  pay  at  the  following  facilities: 

Boston  Extension  -  Commuters  who  travel  on  the  Turnpike's  Boston  Extension  (1-90,  east  of  Route  128) 
pay  tolls  that  cover  (1)  operations,  maintenance  and  capital  reinvestment  costs  for  the  Boston  Extension 
and  (2)  a  portion  of  the  Tumpike  Authority's  $1 .4  billton  borrowing  for  the  1-90  Extension  and  TWT.  The 
2002  MHS  toll  increase  was  required  to  support  both  of  these  needs.  Although  O&M  costs  increase 
annually  with  inflation,  toll  rates  on  the  Boston  Extension  had  not  been  increased  for  12  years  (since  1990). 
As  a  result,  the  2002  toll  increase  needed  to  cover  12  years  of  Boston  Extension  cost  growth.  With  the 
FAST  LANE  toll  discount  the  Boston  Extension  toll  is  only  75  cents  -  barely  covering  this  inflationary  cost 
growth  since  1990. 

Sumner/CallahanH'ed  Williams  Tunne/s-  Commuters  through  the  tunnels  pay  tolls  that  support:  (1) 
operatbns,  maintenance  and  capital  reinvestment  costs  for  the  tunnels  and  (2)  a  portion  of  the  Authority's 
borrowing  for  TWT  construction.  When  the  TWT  opened  in  December  1995  it  effectively  doubled  traffic 
capacity  under  Boston  Harbor  -  from  two  lanes  in  each  direction  (Sumner/Callahan)  to  four.  This  benefited 
both  the  users  of  the  TWT  and  those  who  still  use  the  Sumner  and  Callahan,  which  saw  a  reduction  in 
traffic  and  congestion.  In  2002  the  two-way  toll  for  the  tunnels  was  increased  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  for 
passenger  cars  (i.e.,  $1 .50  in  each  direction).  FAST  LANE  users  receive  a  50-cent  discount  bringing  the 
two-way  toll  down  to  $2.50  ($1 .25  each  way).  For  comparison,  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  $6.00  and  $7.00 
tolls  paid  for  bridges  and  tunnels  in  New  York  City. 

Tobin  Bridge  -  Most  commuters  who  use  the  Tobin  Bridge  travel  via  the  CANA  (Central  Artery  North  Area) 
tunnel  in  Chariestown  onto  1-93  southbound  and  through  the  depressed  Central  Artery.  As  a  result,  these 
Tobin  users  receive  a  significant  benefit  from  the  CA/T  Project  as  a  whole.  As  an  agency,  Massport  was 
also  a  primary  beneficiary  of  the  Project.  By  doubling  traffk;  capacity  through  the  tunnels  that  link  directly  to 
Logan  (with  the  TWT)  and  providing  a  direct  route  (the  1-90  Extension)  from  the  MetroWest  area  to  the 
Airport,  the  CA/T  Project  significantly  improved  access  to  the  airport  and  made  the  trip  much  more 
convenient,  fast  and  reliable.  Tobin  Bridge  tollpayers  help  to  pay  Massport's  $365  million  contribution  to 
the  CA/T  Project  (or  3%  of  the  total  Project  cost).  Massport  anticipates  an  increase  in  the  passenger  toll 
rate  to  $3.00  (two-way  toll)  at  the  Tobin  Bridge  in  eariy  2004  to  help  support  this  contribution. 


Finance  Plan  for  OnaoinQ  CA/T  Operations  and  Maintenance 

Although  the  cost  of  constmcting  the  CA/T  facilities  is  fully  funded,  the  expense  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  tunnel  system  is  ongoing.  Based  on  recent  cost  projections  the  annual  operations  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  cost  for  the  completed  Central  Artery  an  1-90  Extension  is  estimated  at  $34  million 
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(before  inflation).  Again,  it  is  important  to  discuss  each  of  these  facilities  separately. 
1-90  Extension: 

The  $8  million  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  1-90  Extension  will  be  financed  by  the  MTA,  as  an 
extension  of  the  toiled  Tumpike,  which  connects  to  the  toiled  Ted  Williams  Tunnel.  Tolls  from  the  Boston 
Extension  and  the  TWT  will  be  used  to  fund  these  O&M  costs.  To  take  advantage  of  operational 
efficiencies  and  skilled  staff  employed  by  the  Authority,  the  MTA  will  also  maintain  the  access  ramps  to 
Logan  Airport  -  but  Massport  will  reimburse  the  MTA  in  full  for  these  costs. 

Central  Artery  (1-93): 

The  cost  to  operate  and  maintain  the  non-tolled  1-93  section  of  the  Project  (i.e.,  depressed  Central  Artery, 
Zakim/Bunker  Hill  Bridge,  Leverett  ramps)  and  CANA  is  estimated  at  $26  million  annually  (prior  to  inflation). 
This  "north-south'  piece  of  the  Project  is  not  tolled  and  its  O&M  costs  have  been  paid  by  the  State  since  the 
elevated  Central  Artery  was  opened  to  traffic  in  the  mid-1 950's.  It  was  realized  eariy  on  that  it  would  be 
unfair  for  Tumpike  tollpayers  to  pay  the  O&M  costs  associated  with  the  non-tolled  1-93.  On  the  other  hand, 
planners  also  realized  that  one  agency  (the  Tumpike  Authority)  shouki  be  responsible  for  operating  the 
entire  MHS  system.  The  legislative  solution  to  this  problem  was  to  direct  the  MTA  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  entire  MHS  but  for  the  State  to  reimburse  the  Authority  for  O&M  costs  incurred  for  the  non-tolled  1-93 
(Central  Artery)  and  CANA.  This  finance  plan  was  implemented  through  legislation  in  1998  (Chapter  235  of 
the  Acts  of  1998)  and  the  subsequent  Contract  for  Financial  Assistance,  signed  by  the  MTA,  EOTC  and 
Administration  &  Finance  (A&F)  in  February  1999.  The  Contract  requires  State  reimbursement  of  Central 
Artery  and  CANA  O&M  costs  as  follows: 

>  Not  less  than  $2  million  for  SFY  2000. 

>  Not  less  than  $5  million  in  SFY  2001  and  any  year  prior  to  SFY  in  which  final  segment  of  the  CA^ 
Project  is  transferred  to  the  MTA. 

>  Upon  CPJT  completbn  and  final  transfer,  reimbursement  is  capped  at  $25  million  annually. 

The  1998  Contract  Assistance  legislation  was  enacted  'in  recognitbn  of  the  financial  burden  that  would 
otherwise  be  imposed  upon  the  authority  by  virtue  of  its  assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  central  artery.'  In  other  words,  it  was  intended  to  ensure  that  the  Authority  (and  its 
tollpayers)  did  not  need  to  fund  O&M  costs  associated  with  the  non-tolled  Central  Artery  (1-93).  It  also 
appreciated  that  one-time  O&M  start-up  costs  would  be  incurred  prior  to  Project  completion  (including  a 
reimbursement  floor  of  $5  million  but  no  cap  in  these  transition  years).  Although  the  policy  in  general  is 
sound,  the  only  equity  concern  for  MHS  tollpayers  is  that  the  $25  million  reimbursement  cap  (once  the 
Project  is  completed)  does  not  fully  cover  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  1-93. 

The  following  table  shows  projected  annual  O&M  costs  for  the  Central  Artery.  The  'uninflated"  costs  show 
projected  expenses  tor  the  full-buikJ  Central  Artery  and  CANA  (prior  to  inflation),  starting  in  2006.  However, 
these  need  to  be  adjusted  to  reflect  inflationary  cost  growth,  assumed  here  at  3%  per  year.  Subtracting 
out  the  $25  million  that  will  be  received  annually  from  the  Commonwealth  through  Contract  Assistance 
leaves  an  annual  Artery  O&M  shortfall. 
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O&M  Costs 
(Uninflated) 


O&M  Costs 
(3%  Inflation) 


Contract.  Asst. 
Reimbursable 


Artery  O&M 
Annual  Shortfall 


2006 
2008 
2014 
2020 
2026 
2032 
2038 


$25.6  million 
$25.6  million 
$26.1  million 
$26.1  million 
$26.1  million 
$26.1  million 
$26.1  million 


$29.7  million 
$31 .5  million 
$38.3  million 
$45.7  million 
$54.6  million 
$65.1  million 
$77.8  million 


($25.0  million) 
($25.0  million) 
($25.0  million) 
($25.0  million) 
($25.0  million) 
($25.0  million) 
($25.0  million) 


$  4.7  million 
$  6.5  million 
$13.3  million 
$20.7  million 
$29.6  million 
$40.1  million 
$52.8  million 


Future  revenues  for  the  MHS  are  required  to  cover  the  growing  annual  Artery  O&M  shortfall  created  by  the 
$25  million  reimbursement  cap.  A  lifting  of  the  cap.  or  an  annual  inflation-based  adjustment  to  the  cap, 
would  help  to  reduce  the  annual  shortfall. 


It  should  at  least  be  recognized  that  the  public  policies  that  led  to  the  financing  plan  for  the  CA/T  Project 
were  carefully  developed  and  publicly  debated  for  years  prior  to  the  1997  MHS  legislation  and  resulting 
2002  MHS  toll  increase.  These  policies  were  driven  by  the  goal  of  allocating  the  cost  of  the  Project  fairiy 
among  its  beneficiaries,  and  delaying  any  toll  increases  on  the  MHS  for  as  long  as  possible.  Despite  these 
intentions,  there  are  still  concems  (both  real  and  perceived)  among  MHS  tollpayers  that  they  are  paying  for 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  Project  cost.  These  issues  are  summarized  below  -  along  with  the  policies 
that  were  intended  to  provide  equity  and  concems  that  may  still  exist. 

CA/T  Construction  Financing 

Policy.  Per  financing  plan  for  the  CA/T  Project,  MHS  tolls  support  only  10%  of  the  Project  cost  (related  to  I- 
90  Extension  and  TWT).  Meanwhile,  State  and  Federal  funds  (from  gas  tax  and  highway  user  fees)  pay  for 
the  entire  "north-south'  1-93  component  of  the  Project.  This  policy  was  intended  to  link  beneficiaries  and 
CA/T  funding,  and  ensure  that  MHS  tollpayers  do  not  pay  for  any  of  the  non-tolled  1-93. 

Concems:  Some  Turnpike  users  who  pay  MHS  tolls  seldom  use  or  are  unaware  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  1-90  Extension,  Ted  Williams  Tunnel  and  improved  access  to  1-93  (that  their  10%  of  the  Project  cost  is 
financing).  They  perceive  (incorrectly)  that  their  tolls  are  being  used  to  fund  the  non-tolled  Central  /Vrtery 
and  Project  cost  increases  that  resulted  in  cun^nt  $14,625  billion  cost. 

Ongoing  Artery  O&M  Costs 

Policy.  Per  1998  legislation,  MTA  pays  O&M  costs  for  tolled  facilities  (1-90  Extension  and  tunnels)  while 
State  pays  expenses  for  non-tolled  Central  Artery  (1-93)  through  Contract  for  Financial  Assistance.  This 
policy  was  intended  to  insulate  MHS  tollpayers  fix)m  being  required  to  fund  O&M  costs  for  the  non-tolled 
Central  Artery  and  CANA. 


Summary: 
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Concerns:  The  underfunding  of  Artery  O&M  start-up  costs  (e.g.,  Work  Program  13)  in  transition  years,  and 
the  $25  million  cap  on  Contract  Assistance  starting  in  2006,  will  require  additional  MHS  revenue  sources  to 
fund  Central  Artery  O&M  costs  -  unless  these  issues  can  be  addressed. 

MTA  Structure  and  Toll  Policy 

Policy.  Per  the  1997  MHS  legislation,  the  Western  Tumpike  and  MHS  are  treated  as  two  independent  cost 
centers,  with  toll  revenues  used  to  fund  intemal  operations  and  debt  service  for  each  (i.e.,  everyone  pays 
their  fair  share  -  for  the  facilities  they  use).  This  was  intended  to  ensure  that  commuters  who  travel  only 
west  of  Route  128  (and  benefH  little  from  the  1-90  Extension  and  TWT)  would  not  be  required  to  pay  for  it. 

Concerns:  Due  to  toll  removals  (Interchanges  1-6, 16)  and  discount  programs,  there  is  a  perceived  toil 
inequity  between  commuters  from  different  areas  along  the  Tumpike  -  and  who  they  believe  is  paying  for 
the  CA/T  Project. 


To  address  these  concems,  one  goal  of  the  Advisory  Committee  couk)  be  to  clear  up  public  misconceptions 
regarding  tolls  and  the  financing  of  the  CA/T  Project  -  for  example: 

>  MHS  tollpayers  fund  only  1 0%  of  the  CA/T  Project  cost.  The  other  90%  is  funded  by  Federal/State 
dollars  (e.g.,  gas  tax),  Massport  and  MTA  reserves  and  real  estate. 

>  MHS  tolls  do  not  pay  for  any  of  the  "north-south"  (i.e.,  Central  Artery)  component  of  the  CA/T  Project. 
Instead,  the  1-93  component  is  funded  100%  from  gas  taxes  and  highway  user  fees. 

>  MHS  tollpayers  are  not  paying  for  CA/T  Project  cost  increases.  These  were  funded  by  the  State  and 
other  non-toll  sources. 

>  Until  2006  (when  $25  million  cap  is  in  place),  MHS  tollpayers  do  not  pay  for  any  O&M  costs  associated 
with  the  Central  Artery  -  assuming  State  reimburses  costs  in  full  per  1998  Contract  Assistance 
legislation. 

Once  this  is  done,  MHS  commuters  should  have  a  better  understanding  tiiat  their  tolls  are  being  used  to 
fund  the  cost  of  the  roads  that  benefit  ttiem  most  -  tiie  Boston  Extension,  the  tunnels  and  the  1-90 
Extension.  Meanwhile,  gas  taxes  and  highway  user  fees  are  being  used  to  fund  botti  the  construction  and 
O&M  costs  for  the  non-tolled  Central  Artery.  With  this  understanding  should  come  a  better  appreciation  for 
the  faimess  of  the  CA/T  financing  plan  and  the  MHS  stmcture  created  by  the  Legislature  back  in  1997. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (OH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(2)  INSTITUTING  TOLLS  ON  THE  COMMONWEALTH'S  BORDER  WITH  NEIGHBORING  STATES 


Legislation: 

"(2)  the  effect  and  practicality  of  instituting  tolls  on  tfie  commonwealth's  tx)rder  with  neight)oring  states, 
including  on  the  commonwealth's  tx)rder  with  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  on  the  interstate  highway  mutes  93 
and  95  and  state  highway  route  3" 

Working  Group: 

Group  A  -  Tolling  Options  (Existing,  New  and  Proposed) 
Overview: 

There  are  legal  and  regulatory  restrictions  concerning  the  institution  of  tolls  on  highways  constructed  as  toll- 
free  facilities  using  Federal  dollars.  These  would  include  interstate  highways  1-93  and  1-95.  Route  3,  t)etween 
Route  128  and  the  New  Hampshire  bonjer,  is  cunently  undergoing  major  reconstructiori  and  widening,  but  tolls 
are  not  part  of  this  project.  This  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  legal,  financial  and  operational  impacts  of 
constructing  toll  plazas  on  Interstate  1-93  and  1-95.  and  State  Route  3. 

Discussion: 


To  be  submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Department 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002,  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(3)  EFFECT  OF  INSTITUTING  TOLLS  ON  CENTRAL  ARTERY  (1-93)  PORTION  OF  THE  MHS 


Legislation: 

"(3)  the  effect  of  providing  for  a  more  uniform  and  consistent  toll  structure  on  fiighways  throughout  the 
commonwealth,  including  the  effect  of  instituting  tolls  on  that  portion  of  the  metropolitan  highway  system,  as 
defined  in  chapter  81 A  of  the  General  Laws,  presently  consisting  on  interstate  highway  route  93' 

Working  Group: 

Group  A  -  Tolling  Options  (Existing,  New  and  Proposed) 
Overview: 

The  CA/T  Project  can  be  generally  divided  into  two  components:  (1)  the  "east-west"  extension  of  1-90  under 
Fort  Point  Channel  and  through  the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel  to  Logan  Airport  and  Route  1  A.  and  (2)  the  'north- 
south'  depression  of  the  Central  Artery  (1-93).  The  cost  of  extending  1-90  is  supported  in  part  (about  24%) 
through  MHS  tolls,  including  those  generated  at  the  new  Ted  Williams  Tunnel.  The  Central  Artery  was  to 
remain  toll-free,  with  constmction  paid  by  Federal  and  State  highway  funds  (e.g.,  gas  taxes).  Over  time,  some 
have  expressed  "equity  concerns"  over  ttie  fact  that  "east-wesf  travel  on  1-90  is  tolled  while  'north-south' 
travel  on  1-93  is  not.  The  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  legal,  financial  and  operational  impacts  of  constructing 
toll  plazas  on  1-93. 

Discussbn: 


To  be  submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Department 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002,  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 

(4)  REINSTITUTING  INTERCHANGE  1-6  PASSENGER  TOLLS  AND  AT  1-90/1-93  INTERCHANGE 


Leqisiation: 

"(4)  the  effect  of  reinstituting  tolls  on  the  Boston  Extension  at  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  routes  90 
and  93  and  on  the  turnpike  from  exit  1  at  the  commonwealth's  tx)rder  with  the  state  of  New  York  to,  but 
excluding,  exit  6,  at  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  Route  90  and  interstate  highway  route  291' 

Working  Group: 

Group  A  -  Tolling  Options  (Existing,  New  and  Proposed) 
Overview: 

This  item  discusses  two  different  toll  initiatives  -  at  opposite  ends  of  the  Tumpike.  The  briefing  paper  will 
address  the  two  separately  as  follows: 

A.  Interchanges  1-6:  In  1996,  the  51-mile  stretch  of  the  Tumpike  between  the  New  York  border  and 
Interchange  6  (at  1-291  in  Springfiekl)  was  made  toll-free  for  passenger  cars.  Tolls  are  still  collected  for 
commercial  vehicles.  The  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  financial  impact  of  reinstituting  tolls  for  passenger 
vehicles  between  exits  1  and  6. 

B.  1-90/1-93  lnten:hanae:  Although  the  legislation  discusses  the  "reinstitution"  of  tolls  at  the  1-90/1-93 
interchange,  there  was  never  a  toll  at  this  location.  The  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  financial  and 
operational  issues  associated  with  installing  a  toll  facility  at  the  interchange  of  1-90  and  1-93  in  downtown 
Boston. 

Discussion: 

The  operational  and  financial  impacts  of  the  two  tolling  initiatives  are  discussed  below. 
A.  Reinstitutina  Interchange  1-6  Passenger  Tolls 

Tolls  for  passenger  cars  traveling  between  Interchanges  1  (West  Stockbridge)  and  6  (Springfield)  were 
eliminated  in  1996.  The  51-mile  toll-free  zone  was  established  in  two  phases.  In  July  of  that  year,  passenger 
cars  were  pemnitted  to  travel  toll-free  between  Interchanges  1  and  4,  and  in  September  the  zone  was  extended 
out  to  Interchange  6. 

It  is  important  to  note  three  facts  conceming  this  toll  policy. 

1 .  The  Authority  continues  to  collect  tolls  for  all  commercial  vehicles. 

2.  Commuters  in  passenger  cars  are  still  required  to  pay  a  toll  upon  exiting  the  Tumpike  at  Interchanges  1 
through  6,  if  they  entered  the  system  west  of  Interchange  6.  The  only  difference  is  that  their  toll  is  based 
only  on  travel  west  of  Interchange  6  (i.e.,  only  travel  between  1  and  6  is  toll-free). 

3.  Commuters  in  passenger  cars  must  still  pick  up  and  drop  off  a  toll  ticket  for  all  travel  between  Interchanges 
1  and  6  (or  enter  and  exit  through  a  FAST  LANE). 


These  facts  are  important  t)ecause,  even  though  no  revenue  is  generated  for  passenger  vehicles  within  the 
toil-free  zone,  the  policy  resulted  in  no  significant  reduction  in  manual  toll  collection  costs  -  because  everyone 
still  needs  to  pick  up  and  drop  of  a  toll  ticket. 

URS  Consultants,  the  Authority's  traffic  engineer,  has  estimated  that  the  reinstitution  of  passenger  car  tolls 
t)etween  Interchanges  1  and  6  would  generate  approximately  $12.7  million  in  annual  toll  revenue.  There 
would  also  be  a  decrease  in  passenger  car  traffic  if  tolls  were  reinstituted,  as  commuters  would  need  to  decide 
between  the  Turnpike  and  toll-free  altematives  (such  as  Route  20)  for  certain  trips.  In  effect,  traffic  patterns 
and  commuter  decisions  would  be  similar  to  those  that  existed  prior  to  Interchange  1-6  toll  removal  in  1996. 

The  $12.7  million  in  new  annul  toll  revenue  would  serve  to  benefit  Western  Tumpike  (WT)  finances,  which 
could  be  used  to  either  build  up  WT  reserves  in  anticipation  of  toll  removal  in  2017  (see  Issue  #12  for  costs 
that  will  be.  incurred),  or  accelerate  the  payment  of  WT  debt  service. 

B.  Installing  Tolls  at  Interchange  of  1-90  and  1-93  in  Boston 

The  legislation  relative  to  this  issue  discusses  "reinstituting  tolls'  at  the  interchange  of  1-90  and  1-93.  However, 
it  shoukJ  be  noted  that  no  toll  ever  existed  at  this  interchange,  which  is  where  the  Tumpike  (1-90)  historically 
temiinated  in  downtown  Boston  at  the  Central  Artery  (1-93).  With  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  1-90 
Extension  in  January  2003  the  Tumpike  now  continues  further  east,  under  Fort  Point  Channel  and  through  the 
Ted  Williams  Tunnel  to  Route  1A. 

A  new  1-90/1-93  interchange  has  been  constructed  as  part  of  the  CfiJT  Project  but  it  never  anticipated 
tollbooths  within  its  design  -  a  concept  that  was  never  part  of  the  financing  plan  for  the  CfiJT  Project  or  MHS. 
As  a  result,  it  would  appear  infeasible  from  an  engineering  and  traffic  flow  standpoint  to  install  tolls  within  the 
interchange. 

It  shoukJ  be  noted  that  travel  on  the  Tumpike  (1-90),  both  east  and  west  of  1-93,  is  already  subject  to  a  toll. 
Traveling  east,  commuters  pay  a  toll  at  Interchange  19  (Allston/Brighton)  that  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
traveling  on  the  Tumpike  into  Boston,  to  1-93.  From  the  west,  commuters  pay  a  toll  at  the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel 
before  traveling  on  the  1-90  Extension  to  1-93.  As  a  result,  Tumpike  travel  is  paid  for  in  either  direction  (an 
important  element  of  a  closed  toll  system). 

If  the  intent  of  a  new  toll  plaza  is  to  charge  a  toll  for  travel  on  1-93,  it  would  be  more  logical  to  install  the 
tollbooth  on  the  Central  Artery  itself.  This  would  generate  toll  revenue  from  all  1-93  commuters  -  not  just  those 
who  use  the  interchange  to  merge  onto  1-90.  The  feasibility  and  effect  of  tolling  1-93  is  discussed  within  Issue 
#3. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(5)  TOLL  DISCOUNT  MODIFICATIONS  FOR  TURNPIKE,  MHS  AND  TOBIN  BRIDGE 


Leqisiation: 

"(5)  the  effect  of  modifying  toll  discounts  or  free  travel  on  the  turnpike,  roadways  within  the  metropolitan 
highway  system  and  Tobin  Bridge  including  consideration  of  frequent  user  and  commuter  discount" 

Working  Group: 

A.  Tolling  Options  (Existing,  New  and  Proposed) 
Overview: 

Currently,  the  Tumpike  Authority  offers  a  mmber  of  toll  discount  programs  for  its  patrons.  Some  of  these  are 
legislated  (e.g.,  toll-free  travel  for  MBTA  vehicles,  resident  discount  program  at  the  tunnels)  while  others  have 
been  initiated  by  the  Authority's  Board  (e.g.,  FAST  LANE  discount  program,  carpool  program).  Massport  also 
offers  discount  programs  for  its  Tobin  Bridge  customers.  This  briefing  paper  will  review  each  of  the  discount 
programs  and  "free  travel'  policies  currently  in  place  and  provide  an  estimated  annual  cost  for  each,  which  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  impact  of  modifying  the  programs. 

Discussion: 

Currently,  the  following  discount  programs  and  free  travel'  policies  are  in  place  on  the  Tumpike 

>  Interchange  1-6  (New  York  border  to  Springfieki):  Toll-free  zone  for  passenger  vehicles  (since  1996). 

>  Interchange  16  (West  Newton):  No  toll  (since  1996),  providing  toll-free  travel  for  all  vehicles  between 
Interchanges  16  and  17  (Newton  Comer). 

>  MBTA  and  emergency  vehicles:  Toll-free  travel,  per  legislation. 

>  Resident  discount  program  (Tunnels  only):  Discounted  40-cent  tunnel  toll  (rather  than  $3.00)  for 
residents  of  East  Boston,  the  North  End  and  South  Boston  "portal  communities,'  per  legislation. 

>  Carpool  program:  Provides  discounted  toll  for  high  occupancy  (3-I-)  vehicles  through  annual  pass 
program. 

>  FAST  LANE  discount  program:  Provides  toll  discount  of  25<:ents  on  the  Boston  Extension  and  50- 
cents  at  the  Tunnels  for  any  2-axle  passenger  vehicles  utilizing  FAST  LANE. 

The  attached  analysis  was  prepared  by  URS  Consultants,  the  Authority's  independent  traffic  engineer.  It 
discusses  each  of  the  programs  listed  above  and  provides  annual  cost  projections  for  each.  As  required  by 
Chapter  246,  the  impact  of  instituting  a  frequent  user  or  commuter  discount  is  also  included. 

Also  attached  is  a  briefing  paper  prepared  by  Massport  titled  "The  Effect  of  Modifying  Toll  Discounts  or  Free 
Travel  on  the  Tobin  Bridge,  Including  Consideration  of  Frequent  User  and  Commuter  Discounts.' 
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Summary  of  Toll  Discount  Programs  -  Turnpike  Authority 

July  22, 2003 

The  following  information  summarizes  die  toll  discount  or  'hio  toll"  programs  and  policies  either  instituted  or 
studied  on  the  Western  Turnpike,  Boston  Extension  or  Summer/Ted  Williams  Tunnels  operated  by  tfie  Auttiority. 

Interchange  1-6  "No  Toll"  Policy 

In  1996,  the  Authority  instituted  a  "no  tolls"  policy  for  Class  1  vehicles  (passenger  cars)  traveling  between 
Interchanges  1  and  6  (or  any  part  tiiereof)  on  the  Western  Turnpike.  Passenger  cars  traveling  through  a  portion  of 
Interchange  1  dirough  6,  as  part  of  a  longer  trip  on  the  Western  Turnpike  also  benefited,  with  the  toll  declining  by  as 
much  as  $2.00.  For  example,  for  a  full-length  trip  between  Interchanges  I  and  IS,  tiie  toll  was  reduced  from  $5.10 
to  $3.10  immediately  after  implementation  of  the  policy.  In  2003,  it  is  estimated  the  Authority  patrons  will  receive 
approximately  $12.7  million  in  toll  discounts  from  this  policy. 

Interchange  16  Tolls 

The  1996  removal  of  the  $0.25  passenger  car  toll  at  Interchange  16  on  the  Boston  Extension  (1-90)  in  West  Newton 
created  a  toll-free  movement  only  for  motorists  making  the  trip  between  Interchanges  16  and  17  in  Newton.  This 
toll-free  movement  changed  travel  patterns  on  the  Boston  Extension  and  on  Newton  streets  as  some  motorists 
avoided  the  Interchange  15  ramp  tolls  in  Weston.  Total  Interchange  16  traffic  vohmies  increased  by  3,600  vehicles 
per  day  (a  33  percent  increase)  while  traffic  volimies  decreased  by  2,400  vehicles  per  day  (a  6  percent  decline)  at  the 
Interchange  15  ramps  in  Weston,  resulting  in  an  estimated  annual  $1.4  million  toll  revenue  loss  to  the  Authority,  as 
shown  in  Table  A.  Traffic  volumes  at  Interchange  16  have  nearly  doubled  from  1 1,000  vehicles  per  day  (pre-toll 
removal)  to  20,700  vehicles  per  day  in  2002. 

Some  of  these  added  trips  are  vehicles  traveling  from  one  part  of  tiie  city  of  Newton  to  another,  an  estimated  1,000- 
2,000  trips  a  day  make  the  toll-free  movement  on  the  Extension  between  Interchanges  16  and  17  in  Newton.  This 
additional  traffic  has  contributed  to  congestion  both  on  the  Extension  and  around  Interchanges  16  and  17  during 
peak  hours. 

In  2002,  a  legislatively  mandated  Task  Force  studied  the  impacts  of  reinstating  a  $0.75  toll  at  Interchange  16,  which 
would  eliminate  die  toll-free  movement  currently  in  effect  between  Interchanges  16  and  17.  In  2003,  it  is  estimated 
that  Authority  patrons  receive  $3.4  million  in  discounts  annually  from  this  location  as  shown  in  Table  A. 


Table  A 

Impact  of  Interchange  16  Toll  Removal 

Interchange  15  (55) 

Interc 

lange  16 

Annual  Toll 
Revenue 
Discount 
(millions) 

Toll  Revenue 
Trans. 

Annual  Toll 
Revenue 
(millions) 

Toll 
Revenue 
Trans. 

Annual  Toll 
Revenue 
(millions) 

1996 

$0.50 

toll 

$025  toll 

Prior  to  Toll  Removal 

39,200 

11,000 

After  Toll  Removal 

38,600 

0 

Net  Impact 

-2,400 

$-0.4 

-11,000 

$-1.0 

$1.4 

2003 

$1 .00  toll  ($0.75  Fast  Lane) 

$0.75  toll  ($0.75  Fast  Lane) 

Estimated  Annual  Toll  Revenue  Discounts  in  2003 

$3.4 
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MBTA,  Official  and  Emergency  Vehicles 

Selected  toll-free  travel  is  provided  to  eligible  MBTA,  official  and  emergency  vehicles  traveling  on  the  Western 
Turnpike,  Boston  Extension  and  Tunnels.  For  the  Western  Turnpike,  toll-free  travel  is  limited  to  emergency 
vehicles.  On  the  Boston  Extension,  emergency  vehicles,  and  in  response  to  legislation,  MBTA  buses  are  permitted 
toll-free  travel.  For  the  Tunnels,  legislation  further  extends  toll-free  travel  to  all  vehicles  with  "Official  license 
plates.  The  total  amount  of  toll  discounts  provided  to  MBTA,  official  and  emergency  vehicles  in  2003  is  estimated 
at  approximately  $0.3  million  and  is  shown  by  facility  in  Table  B. 


Table  B 

Estimated  2003  Annual  Toll  Revenue  Discounts 
MBTA,  Official  and  Emergency  Vehicles 

Facility 

Eligible  Vehicles 

Annual  Toll 
Revenue  Discounts 
(millions) 

Western  Turnpike' 

Emergency  vehicles 

Boston  Extension 

MBTA  buses,  emergency  vdiicles 

SOI 

Tunnels 

MBTA  buses,  emergency  vehicles  and  all  vehicles  w/Official  plates 

$0.2 

TOTAL 

$0.3 

I.  Approximately  S2000. 


Resident  Discount  Program 

The  Resident  Discoimt  Program  is  available  to  all  residents  of  East  Boston,  South  Boston  and  the  North  End  and 
allows  participants  to  make  imlimited  trips  for  a  reduced  toll  of  $0.40  through  the  Sumner  or  Ted  Williams  Tunnels. 
The  program  is  restricted  t&  residents  of  these  three  communities  using  non-coinmercial  class  I  vehicles  (passenger 
cars)  equipped  with  a  FAST  LANE*  "Fast  Lane"  transponder.  The  annual  toll  discounts  provided  as  a  result  of  the 
discount  program  was  estimated,  as  compared  to  the  full  passenger  car  fare 

Rationale  for  the  Resident  Discount  Program 

The  discount  was  originally  designed  to  provide  a  benefit  for  die  communities  of  East  Boston  and  the  North  End, 
where  the  tunnel  portals  for  tiie  Sumner  and  (Dallahan  Tunnels  are.  located.  The  program  was  instituted  to  help 
ameliorate  the  direct  physical  presence  of  the  tunnels  on  each  community.  In  1995,  as  pan  of  the  legislation 
addressing  die  Metropolitan  Hi^way  System  (MHS)  Feasibility  Study  and  die  opening  of  the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel, 
die  program  was  expanded  to  include  South  Boston,  where  die  western  portal  of  that  tunnel  is  located 

Legislated  Requirement  for  the  Program 

In  1 995,  legislation  was  enacted  that  established  the  resident  discoimt  rate  at  $0.40,  regardless  of  future  increases  in 
the  passenger  car  toll  rate  at  the  tunnels.  As  a  result,  die  Audiority  cannot  make  any  adjustments  to  the  current 
resident  discount  program  rates  unless  the  legislation  is  amended. 

Escalating  Cost  of  the  Resident  Discount  Program 

Records  show  that  in  1966  while  a  full  (round  trip)  passenger  car  toll  was  $0.50  at  the  tunnels,  a  reduced  rate  of 
$0.40  was  available  to  participants  in  the  resident  discount  program  -  a  20  percent  savings.  The  difference  between 
the  fiill  passenger  car  toll  and  the  resident  discount  toll  continued  to  increase  as  the  fiill  passenger  car  toll  rates  at  the 
Tunnels  increased  as  shown  in  Table  C. 

The  discount  increased  to  87  percent  after  the  July  2002  toll  increase,  with  residents  still  paying  $0.40  while  other 
passenger  cars  pay  the  full  $3.00  rate.  With  a  $3.00  toll  (and  no  Fast  Lane  Discount  Program),  the  annual  program 
cost  will  increase  to  an  estimated  $2.9  million  in  2003,  5.4  percent  of  annual  toll  revenue  generated  at  the  Tunnels. 
With  the  Fast  Lane  Discount  Program  in  place  ($2.50  passenger  car  toll  instead,  of  $3.00),  the  annual  program  cost  is 
$2.5  million,  4.6  percent  of  annual  toll  revenue. 
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A  comparison  of  passenger  car  and  resident  discount  program  toll  rates  are  provided  in  Table  C,  along  with  annual 
revenue  discounts. 


Table  C 
Comparison  of 
Passenger  Car  and  Resident  Discount  Program  Toll  Rates 

Sumner  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnels  -  Round  Trip 


1966' 

1980' 

1989 

1998 

2003 

Passenger  Car  Toll 

$0.50 

$0.60 

$1.00 

$2.00 

$3.00 

Resident  Discount  Program  Toll 

$0.40 

$0.40 

$0.40 

$0.40 

$0.40 

Percent  Discount  (from  passenger  car  toll) 

20% 

33% 

60% 

80% 

87% 

Estimated  Annual  Revenue  Discounts''  (millions) 

$0.1 

$0.2 

$0.5 

$1.7 

$2.9*^' 

Annual  Toll  Revenue  (millions) 

$4.6 

$7.9 

$122 

$39.3 

$542 

Estimated  Revenue  Discounts  as 
a  Percentage  of  Annual  Toll  Revenue 

1.6% 

2.8% 

4.1%  • 

4.3% 

5.4% 

1.  In  1983,  the  Sumner  and  Callahan  tunnels  were  converted  to  one-way  toll  collection.  Comparable  round  trip  toll 
shown. 

2.  Estimate  based  upon  actual  number  of  resident  discount  program  transactions  per  year  and  toll  elasticity. 

3.  The  estimated  annual  cost  of  the  Fast  Lane  Discount  program  ($2.50  toll)  is  estimated  at  $2.5  million  (4.6%  of 
annual  toll  revenue). 


Car  Pool  Discount  Program 

The  Car  Pool  Discount  Program  is  offered  to  motorists  who  travel  with  three  or  more  occupants  in  a  Class  1  vehicle 
(passenger  car).  To  take  advantage  of  the  discount,  customers  purchase  an  annual  pass  valid  for  unlimited  use  within 
one  of  eight  zones  or  zone  combinations  on  the  Western  Turnpike,  Boston  Extension  or  Tunnels.  The  program  is 
implemented  by  using  Fast  Lane  transponders  and  ranges  in  cost  from  $25  to  $100  annually,  depending  upon  the 
geographic  region  covered  by  the  zone(s)  purchased. 

Estimated  2003  toll  revenue  discounts  provided  as  a  result  of  motorists  participating  in  the  program  is  approximately 
$1  million  as  shown  in  Table  D. 


Table  D 

Estimated  2003  Annual  Toil  Revenue  Discounts 
Car  Pool  Discount  Program 

Facility 

Annual  Toll 
Revenue  Discounts 
(millions) 

Western  Turnpike 

$0.4 

Boston  Extension 

$0.5 

Tunnels 

$0.1 

TOTAL 

$1.0 

Fast  Lane  Discount  Program 

In  July  2002,  tiie  Authority  instituted  a  discount  program  on  the  Boston  Extension  and  Tunnels  in  conjunction  with 
the  MHS  toll  increase.  The  program  is  open  to  Class  1  non-commercial  passenger  vehicles  and  offers  a  $025 
savings  on  the  Boston  Extension  and  $0.50  savings  at  the  Tunnels.  In  2003,  the  Autiiority  is  estimated  to  provide 
$10.8  million  in  toll  revenue  discounts  to  motorists  using  this  program  as  shown  in  Table  E.  The  level  of  annual 
discounts  provided  through  the  program  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  fiiture  as  Fast  Lane  participation  rates 
continue  to  rise.  In  addition,  there  are  supplemental  expenses  associated  with  operating,  maintaining  and 
administering  the  program  that  are  not  included  in  the  estimated  revenue  discount  figure.  These  expenses  are  also 
expected  to  increase  as  participation  rates  rise. 
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Table  E 

Estimated  2003  Annual  Toll  Revenue  Discounts 
Fast  Lane  Discount  Program 

Facility 

Passenger 
Car  Toll 

Fast 
Lane 
Toll 

Annual  Toll 
Revenue  Discounts 
(millions) 

Boston  Extension' 

$1.00 

$0.75 

$9.3 

Tunnels 

S3.00 

$2.50 

$1.5 

TOTAL 

$10.8 

1.  Includes  Interchange!  5  Surcharge. 


Commuter  Discount  Program 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  2002  MHS  toll  increase,  the  Audiority  reviewed  a  number  of  toll  discount 
programs  for  commuters  and  other  frequent  users  of  the  MHS,  as  outlined  in  the  September  26,  2001  Toll  Discount 
Options  Study.  Alter  considering  these  alternatives,  the  Audiority  implemented  its  FAST  LANE  discount  program 
on  July  1, 2002.  This  discount  program  was  made  available  to  all  users  of  the  MHS  who  use  FAST  LANE  —  not  just 
those  frequent  users  who  travel  a  minimum  number  of  trips  per  month.  As  a  result,  the  FAST  LANE  discount 
program  replaced  any  previously  considered  programs  limited  only  to  commuters. 
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The  Effect  of  Modifying  Toll  Discounts  or  Free  Travel  on  the  Tobin  Bridge, 
Including  Consideration  of  Frequent  User  and  Commuter  Discounts 

Background 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  ("Massport")  was  created  in  1956  as  a  multi-modal 
transportation  authority.'  It  owns  and  operates  the  Maurice  J.  Tobin  Memorial  Bridge 
(the  "Tobin  Bridge");  Boston-Logan  International  Airport  ("Logan  Airport"  or  the 
"Airport");  Hanscom  Field;  and  the  Port  of  Boston.  Massport  also  operates  the 
Worcester  Regional  Airport  under  an  agreement  with  the  City  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Massport  was  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  as  an  independent  authority 
with  the  power  to  issue  revenue  bonds  and  develop  and  operate  transportation  projects 
and  facilities.  Massport  receives  no  state  or  city  tax  support,  and  cannot  impose  taxes  of 
its  own.  All  of  Massport' s  outstanding  general  revenue  bonds  are  backed  solely  by 
Massport' s  consoUdated  revenues  and  have  been  issued  in  accordance  with  Massport 's 
Trust  Agreement  dated  as  of  August  1,  1978.^  Massport  is  required  by  its  Enabling  Act 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  1978  Trust  Agreement  to  operate  and  fimd  the  Tobin  Bridge,  the 
two  airports  and  the  seaport  on  a  unified  financial  basis. 

The  Tobin  Bridge  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1950  and  was  acquired  by  the  Authority  in 
1959  from  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  Authority.  A  part  of  U.S.  Route  1,  it  extends  across 
the  Mystic  River  fix)m  the  Charlestown  section  of  Boston  to  the  City  of  Chelsea,  and 
connects  Boston's  Central  Artery  and  the  Northeast  Expressway.  It  is  a  direct 
expressway  connector  fi"om  Boston  to  Maine  and  eastem  New  Hampshire.  Facilities 
competitive  to  varying  degrees  with  the  Tobin  Bridge  are  the  tolled  Sumner  and  Callahan 
Tunnels  and  the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel,  vAAch  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  two  toll-fi-ee  bridges  serving  local  roads  (the  Alford 
Street  and  Wellington  Bridges)  and  toll-fi-ee  1-93.  The  Tobin  Bridge  is  a  high  level, 
double-decked  structure  with  three  traffic  lanes  on  each  deck  and  seven  toll  collection 
booths  on  the  southbound  deck.  Tolls  are  collected  both  electronically  via  the  "Fast 
Lane"  program,  which  is  compatible  with  and  operated  by  the  Turnpike  Authority,  and 
manually. 

Massport  Revenues.  When  Massport  was  established,  the  Tobin  Bridge  provided 
the  largest  sources  of  revenue  and  net  revenue  to  Massport.  In  1958,  the  Tobin  Bridge 
generated  approximately  48%  of  Massport' s  gross  revenues  and  over  64%  of  its  net 
revenues.  In  1958,  the  Tobin  Bridge  had  gross  revenues  of  ^proximately  $2.8  million, 
versus  operating  expenses  of  $487,500,  generating  $2.3  million  of  net  revenue  (before 
amortization).  In  contrast,  Logan  Airport  and  Hanscom  Field  (the  Airport  properties) 


Massport  was  created  and  exists  pursuant  to  Chapter  465  of  the  Acts  of  1 956,  as  amended  (the 
"Enabling  AcT). 

^  Trust  Agreement  dated  as  of  August  1, 1978,  as  supplemented  and  amended,  between  the 

Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and  U.S.  Bank  National  Association  (as  successor  to  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company),  as  trustee  (the  "1978  Trust  Agreement").  The  1978  Trust  Agreement  constitutes  a 
contract  between  Massport  and  its  bondholders. 


generated  net  revenues  of  approximately  $895,000  and  the  Port  properties  generated  net 
revenues  of  $374,000.  By  1964,  the  Tobin  Bridge  and  the  Airport  properties  had  reached 
parity  on  a  net  revenue  basis,  and  thereafter,  the  Airport  properties  steadily  became 
Massport's  principal  source  of  revenue  net  revenue,  producing  72%  of  Massport's  gross 
revenues  and  74%  of  its  net  revenues  by  fiscal  year  2002. 

In  fiscal  year,  2002  revenues  fi-om  the  Tobin  Bridge  were  approximately  $17.4  million,  or 
approximately  5.3%  of  Massport's  total  revenues.  The  Tobin  Bridge's  operating 
expenses  for  fiscal  year  2002  were  $7.8  million,  and  with  amortization  and  debt  service 
of  $14.4  million,  the  Tobin  Bridge  generated  a  net  income  loss  of  $4.8  million.  In  fiscal 
year  2004,  the  projected  net  income  loss  is  projected  to  be  $7.5  million  with  no  change  in 
toll  rates. 

Tolls  and  Fees.  Tolls  for  use  of  the  Tobin  Bridge  remained  the  same  from  1953 
to  1997,  at  $.50  for  passenger  cars.  In  1997,  tolls  were  raised,  with  passenger  car  tolls 
increasing  to  $1.00.  Effective  January  1,  2002,  passenger  car  tolls  were  increased  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00.  Among  the  powers  granted  to  Massport  under  the  Enabling  Act  is  the 
authority  to  fix  and  revise  and  to  collect  tolls;  provided  that  in  revising  tolls  for  use  of  the 
Tobin  Bridge,  Massport  must  provide  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  a  new  schedule  of  tolls.^ 
Massport  may  establish  a  "commutation  rate  of  a  uniform  nature"  for  the  users  of  the 
Tobin  Bridge.'*  The  Enabling  Act  fiirther  provides  that  such  tolls  are  not  subject  to  the 
supervision  or  regulation  by  any  department,  commission,  board,  bureau  or  agency  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (the  "Conmionwealth")  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof^ 

Federal  aviation  law  requires,  in  general,  that  airport  fees  be  reasonable  and  that,  subject 
to  certain  exceptions,  all  airport  generated  revenues  must  be  expended  for  the  capital  or 
operating  costs  of  the  airport,  the  local  airport  system,  or  other  local  facilities  owned  or 
operated  by  the  airport  owner  that  are  directly  and  substantially  related  to  air 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property.^  Consistent  with  federal  law,  Massport  sets  the 
landing  fees  and  terminal  building  charges,  including  certain  passenger  fees,  at  levels 
calculated  to  compensate  Massport  for  the  costs  of  providing  those  services  and  facilities 
to  users,  principally  the  airlines.  Such  costs  include  the  direct  cost  of  such  facilities, 
including  terminals,  runways  and  aprons,  and  the  allocable  portion  of  indirect  costs  of 
capital  improvements  serving  the  entire  Airport,  such  as  Airport  roadways  (including 
roadways  to  be  acquired  from  the  Central  Artery/Tunnel  (CA/T)  Project,  discussed 
below).  Massport's  rates  and  charges  are  established  by  annual  Board  resolution.  The  air 
carriers  using  Logan  Airport  do  not  guarantee  any  of  Massport's  general  revenue  bonds 
or  revenues;  Massport  alone  bears  the  risk  of  covering  operating  costs,  capital  expenses 
and  debt  service  for  Massport  and  its  bondholders.  For  fiscal  year  2002,  approximately 
22.1  million  passengers  used  Logan  Airport,  a  19%  decrease  from  the  27.3  million 
passengers  that  used  the  Airport  in  fiscal  year  2001 .  Landed  weights  at  the  Airport  were 
also  significantly  below  the  prior  year.  Landed  weights  for  fiscal  year  2002  were  20% 


See  St  1956,  c.  465,  §30). 
See  St  1956,  c.  465,  §14. 
Id. 

See  49  U.S.C.  §§47107(b)  and  47133. 


below  the  original  predictions  for  the  year,  and  1 8%  below  those  in  fiscal  year  2001 .  The 
reduction  in  passenger  traffic  is  a  result  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  September  1 1  and  the 
economic  slow-down  that  began  earlier  in  2001.  Security  costs  at  the  Airport,  both  for 
capital  expenses  (estimated  at  approximately  $175  million)  and  operating  expenses 
(budgeted  at  in  excess  of  $20  million  per  year)  have  risen  dramatically  since  September 
11*.  Concurrently,  three  airlines  operating  at  the  Airport,  Air  Canada,  US  Airways  and 
United  Air  Lines,  which  together  accounted  for  more  than  25%  of  enplanements  at  the 
Airport  in  fiscal  year  2002,  have  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection.  On  March  3 1 , 2003,  US 
Airways  and  its  affiliates  emerged  from  bankruptcy  protection. 

Massport's  Capital  Program.  Massport's  FY03-FY07  Capital  Program  includes 
total  expenditures  of  $1.74  bilUon  for  ongoing  projects  and  projects  to  be  commenced 
during  tiie  five-year  program  period,  including  projects  potentially  to  be  funded  through 
third-party  or  non-recourse  funding  sources.  Total  expenditures  in  the  FY03-FY07 
Capital  Program  are  allocated  89.8%  to  Logan  Airport,  2.9%  to  Hanscom  Field,  2%  to 
the  Port  Properties,  1.8%  for  Business  Development,  1.6%  to  the  Tobin  Bridge,  and  1.8% 
for  Authority-wide  projects.  The  FY03-FY07  Capital  Program  includes  the  acquisition  of 
roadway  segments  fi-om  the  CA/T  Project;  isignificant  capital  improvements  to  Logan 
Airport's  terminals,  roadways  and  other  landside  facilities,  Logan  Airport's  airfield, 
security  enhancements  and  parking  improvements  at  the  Airport;  residential 
soundproofing  in  the  communities  neighboring  the  Airport;  enhancements  to  the 
Maritime  and  Business  Development  Properties,  Hanscom  Field  and  the  Tobin  Bridge; 
and  the  maintenance  and  renewal  of  Massport's  existing  facilities.  From  fiscal  year  2003 
through  fiscal  year  2007,  Massport  expects  to  imdertake  capital  renovations  and 
improvements  to  the  Tobin  Bridge,  including  re-decking  and  painting,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  up  to  $27.1  miUion. 

Betw^n  1995  and  2000,  the  General  Court  has  passed  several  acts  requiring  Massport  to 
contribute  a  total  of  $365  million  to  the  cost  of  the  CA/T  Project,  in  exchange  for  transfer 
of  assets  of  equivalent  value.^  In  order  to  effectuate  such  legislation,  Massport  has 
entered  into  a  Roadway  Transfer  Agreement  with  the  Turnpike  Authority  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Highways  providing  for  installment  payments  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  $365  million  between  1998  and  2005  in  return  for  transfer  of  certain 
specified  roadway  assets  being  constructed  at  Logan  Airport  by  the  CA/T  project.*  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  opened  an  investigation  in  1999  into  whether 
Massport's  payments  to  the  Commonwealth  constitute  illegal  revenue  diversion  under 
federal  law.  While  Massport  has  vigorously  countered  any  argument  that  such  payments 
are  impermissible,  the  investigation  remains  open.  To  date,  Massport  has  paid  a  total  of 
$265  million  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  has  not  yet  received  titie  to  any  roadways  in 
exchange. 


'         See  St.  1995,  c.  102;  St  1995,  c.  273;  St  1997,  c.  3;  and  St  2000,  c.  87. 
*         See  Roadway  Transfer  Agreement  dated  as  of  March  23, 1999  among  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  acting  through 
its  Department  of  Highways,  as  amended. 
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As  described  above,  federal  law  closely  regulates  the  maimer  in  which  rates  and  charges 
paid  by  aeronautical  users  (primarily  £iirlines)  may  be  established.  Accordingly,  only 
48%  of  the  cost  of  the  roadways  being  acquired  from  the  CA/T  Project  can  be  included  in 
the  aeronautical  rate  base  at  Logan  Airport. 

Existing  Discounted  or  Free  Toil  Passage  Over  the  Tobin  Bridge 

Pursuant  to  the  Enabling  Act,  no  toll  or  charge  for  use  of  the  Tobin  Bridge  may  be 
collected  for  passage  of  vehicles  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  the  predecessor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority.^  In  addition,  the  Enabling  Act 
provides  that  Massport  may  establish  a  "commutation  rate  of  a  uniform  nature"  for  the 
users  of  the  Tobin  Bridge. '°  Currently,  in  order  to  mitigate  in  part  the  impact  of  the 
Tobin  Bridge  on  the  residents  of  its  host  communities,  Massport  maintains  a  $.30  toll  for 
residents  of  Charlestown  and  Chelsea  who  obtain  a  host  community  commuter  pass. '  * 

Massport' s  1978  Trust  Agreement  provides  that  tolls  for  traffic  over  the  Tobin  Bridge 
will  be  classified  in  a  reasonable  way  to  cover  all  traffic,  so  that  the  tolls  may  be  uniform 
in  apphcation  to  all  traffic  falling  within  any  reasonable  class  regardless  of  the  status  or 
character  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  participating  in  the  traffic,  that  no  reduced 
rate  of  toll  may  be  allowed  within  any  such  class,  except  that  provision  may  be  made  for 
the  use  of  conmiutation  or  other  tickets  or  privileges  based  upon  frequency  or  volume, 
and  that  no  free  vehicular  passage  will  be  permitted  over  the  Tobin  Bridge  except  to 
members,  officers  and  employees  of  Massport  and  those  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  in  connection  with  the  operation  thereof  and  except  such  vehicles  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Authority  may  determine  from  time  to  time.'^   Under  the  1978  Trsut 
Agreement,  Massport  has  also  covenanted  that  it  will  charge  tolls,  rates,  fees,  rentals  and 
other  charges  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  in  order  that  Massport' s  revenues  in  each 
fiscal  year  will  at  least  equal  the  greater  of  (x)  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  fiinds  for 
the  payment  of  operating  expenses  during  such  fiscal  year,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  125% 
of  the  debt  service  on  all  outstanding  bonds  during  such  fiscal  year,  or  (y)  an  amount 
sufficient  to  provide  fiinds  for  the  payment  of  (I)  operating  expenses  during  such  fiscal 
year,  (2)  all  debt  during  such  fiscal  year,  plus  (3)  making  the  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the 
Maintenance  Reserve  Fund,  the  Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  Fund  and  the  Capital  Budget 
Fimd  required  under  the  1978  Trust  Agreement,  plus  (4)  making  deposits  to  the 
Improvement  and  Extension  Fund,  to  the  extent  required  pursuant  to  Massport' s 
agreements.*^ 

Toll  Discounts  Studied  bv  Massport 

As  required  by  Section  57  of  Chapter  246  of  the  Acts  of  2002,  Massport  conducted  and 
filed  with  the  General  Court  a  feasibility  study  concerning  providing  a  $.50  discount  for 


SeeSL  1956,  c.465,  §3(i). 
5eeSt  1956,c.465,§14. 

In  tile  past,  Massport  offered  a  pass  to  commuters  that  reduced  passenger  car  tolls  by  $.20. 
See  1978  Trust  Agreement,  §502. 
See  1978  Trust  Agreement,  §501. 
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users  of  the  "FAST  LANE"  program  on  the  Tobin  Bridge.    In  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  this  feasibility  study,  Massport  held  a  public  hearing  on  October  15,  2002, 
and  responded  in  the  feasibility  study  to  the  concerns  raised  at  that  hearing.  Massport 
also  analyzed  projected  revenues  and  expenses  at  the  Tobin  Bridge  under  two  scenarios, 
one  with  a  $.50  discount  for  Fast  Lane  program  participants,  and  die  other  without  such  a 
discount.  (Please  refer  to  attached  table  1 .)  In  summary,  the  financial  analysis  concluded 
that  with  current  tolls,  the  Tobin  Bridge  would  generate  gross  revenues  of  $23.8  million 
in  fiscal  year  2004,  and  a  net  income  loss  of  $7.5  million  after  amorti2^tion  and  debt 
service,  while  with  a  Fast  Lane  toll  discoimt  in  effect,  the  Tobin  Bridge  would  generate 
gross  revenues  of  $22.9  million  and  a  net  income  loss  of  $8.3  million,  or  a  loss  of  an 
additional  $836,000  of  revenue.  Since  October,  Fast  Lane  usage  at  the  Tobin  Bridge  has 
increased,  and  Massp>ort  currently  estimates  annual  revenue  loss  due  to  a  $.50  discount 
would  exceed  $1.5  milUon.  Furthermore,  internal  Massport  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  the  difference  in  the  cost  per  vehicle  at  the  Tobin  Bridge  of  a  staffed  lane  versus  Fast 
Lane  is  approximately  $.13.  Accordingly,  Massport  has  determined  not  to  implement  a 
Fast  Lane  toll  discount  at  the  current  toll  rate,   although  Massport  will  continue  to 
evaluate  the  option  of  incentives  for  use  of  the  Fast  Lane  program  when  toll  rates  are 
brought  in  line  with  the  Sunmer  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnels'  toll  rate  structure. 

Recommendation 

The  Advisory  Conunittee  recommends  that  Massport' s  authority  to  establish  tolls  for  use 
of  the  Tobin  Bridge  continue  not  to  be  subject  to  the  siq)ervision  or  regulation  by  any 
department,  commission,  board,  bureau  or  agency  of  the  Commonwealth  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof.  The  power  reserved  to  Massport  to  establish  tolls  should  also 
include  the  power  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  estabUsh  toll  discount  programs.  Given 
Massport' s  unified  revenue  structure,  the  current  unprecedented  financial  strain  on  the  air 
travel  sector,  the  requirement  that  Massport  pay  $365  million  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
exchange  for  CA/T  roadways  of  commensurate  value  and  the  constraints  imposed  on 
Massport' s  aeronautical  rates  by  federal  law,  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  Massport 
to  retain  the  power  to  establish  tolls  for  use  of  the  Tobin  Bridge  without  outside 
oversight 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002,  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 

(7)  EFFECT  OF  EXCLUDING  THE  CENTRAL  ARTERY  0-93)  FROM  THE  MHS 


LeQislation: 

'(7)  the  effect  of  excluding  from  tfie  metropontan  highway  system  that  portion  constituting  a  section  of 
interstate  highway  route  93' 

Working  Group: 

B.  Financing  (WT/MHS  Restructuring) 
Overview: 

Per  the  1997  MHS  legislation,  the  Metropolitan  Highway  System  includes  the  Boston  Extension  (1-90.  from 
Route  128  into  Boston),  the  1-90  Extension  (under  Fort  Point  Channel),  the  Sumner.  Callahan  and  Ted 
Williams  Tunnels,  the  Central  Artery  North  Area  (CANA)  and  the  Central  Artery  (1-93)  -  consistent  with  the 
limits  of  the  CA/T  Project.  Upon  completion  of  the  CA/T  facilities  they  are  transferred  to  the  Authority  and 
operated  and  maintained  as  part  of  the  MHS.  Because  the  Central  Artery  (1-93)  is  a  non-tolled  fadfity, 
legislation  requires  the  Commonwealth  to  reimburse  the  Authority  for  its  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 
Upon  completion  of  the  Project,  this  annual  'contract  assistance'  reimtwrsement  is  capped  at  $25  million 
annually.  This  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  operational  and  financial  impact  of  excluding  tiie  1-93  (Central 
Artery)  portion  of  the  CA/T  Project  from  ttie  MHS. 

Discussion: 

Dating  back  to  1990,  it  has  been  recommended  that  one  agency  be  responsible  for  operations  and 
maintenance  of  ttie  entire  Metropolitan  Highway  System,  in  order  to  ensure  continuity  and  achieve  operational 
efficiencies.  The  Turnpike  Authority  was  designated  as  the  agency  best  suited  to  operate  ttie  Central  Artery 
and  ottier  MHS  facilities  due  to  its  experience  in  operating  tajnnel  systems.  Another  key  factor  was  ttie 
Auttiority's  stable  funding  base,  due  to  its  insulation  from  ttie  Commonweatth's  operating  budget.  Based  on 
ttiese  recommendations,  the  1997  MHS  legislation  charged  the  Turnpike  Auttiority  witti  operating  and 
maintaining  the  Central  Artery  upon  its  comptetion.  If  this  were  to  change,  there  could  be  significant 
operational  and  financial  impacts  for  botti  the  Commonwealth  and  commuters. 

Operational  Impacts: 

If  tiie  Central  Artery  (1-93)  component  of  the  CA/T  Project  were  excluded  from  the  MHS.  it  is  assumed  ttiat 
MassHighway  would  ttien  be  responsible  for  all  operations  and  maintenance  of  ttie  1-93  bridge  and  tunnel 
system.  Potential  operational  inefirciencies.  dupik:ate  functions  and  concems  are  discussed  in  ttie  attached 
write-up  entitied  "Operational  Impacts  of  Excluding  Central  Artery  (1-93)  from  MHS.' 

Financial  Impacts  : 

The  cost  to  operate  and  maintain  ttie  non-tolled  1-93  section  of  ttie  Project  fi.e..  depressed  Central  Artery. 
Zakim/Bunker  Hill  Bridge,  Leverett  ramps)  and  CANA  is  estimated  at  ^6  million  annually  (prior  to  inflation). 
This  "nortti-soutti"  piece  of  ttie  Project  is  not  tolled  and  its  O&M  costs  have  been  paid  by  ttie  State  since  ttie 


elevated  Central  Artery  was  opened  to  traffic  in  the  mid-1 950's.  It  was  realized  early  on  that  it  would  be  unfair 
for  Turnpike  tollpayers  to  pay  the  O&M  costs  associated  with  the  non-tolled  1-93.  On  the  other  hand,  planners 
also  realized  that  one  agency  (the  Turnpike  Authority)  should  be  responsible  for  operating  the  entire  MHS 
system.  The  legislative  solution  to  this  problem  was  to  direct  the  MTA  to  operate  and  maintain  the  entire  MHS 
but  for  the  State  to  reimburse  the  Authority  for  O&M  costs  incurred  for  the  non-tolled  1-93  (Central  Artery)  and 
CANA.  This  finance  plan  was  implemented  through  legislation  In  1998  (Chapter  235  of  the  Acts  of  1998)  and 
the  subsequent  Contract  for  Financial  Assistance,  signed  by  the  MTA,  EOTC  and  Administration  &  Finance 
(A&F)  in  Febmary  1999.  The  Contract  requires  State  reimbursement  of  Central  Artery  and  CANA  O&M  costs 
asfoUows: 

>  Not  less  than  $2  million  for  SFY  2000. 

>  Not  less  than  $5  million  in  SFY  2001  and  any  year  prior  to  SFY  m  which  final  segment  of  the  CA/T  Project 
is  transferred  to  the  MTA. 

>  Upon  CA/T  completbn  and  final  transfer,  reimbursement  is  capped  at  $25  millbn  annually. 

The  1998  Contract  Assistance  legislation  was  enacted  'in  recognitkm  of  the  financial  burden  that  would 
otherwise  be  imposed  upon  the  authority  by  virtue  of  its  assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  central  artery.'  In  other  words,  it  was  intended  to  ensure  that  the  Authority  (and  its 
tollpayers)  did  not  need  to  fund  O&M  costs  associated  with  the  non-tolled  Central  Artery  (1-93).  It  also 
appreciated  that  one-time  O&M  start-up  costs  woukl  be  incurred  prior  to  Project  completion  (including  a 
reimbursement  fk)or  of  $5  milfon  but  no  cap  in  these  transition  years).  Although  the  policy  in  general  is  sound, 
an  equity  concern  for  MHS  tollpayers  is  that  the  $25  million  reimbursement  cap  (once  the  Project  is  completed) 
does  not  fully  cover  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  1-93. 

The  following  table  shows  projected  annual  O&M  costs  for  the  Central  Artery.  The  'uninflated'  costs  show 
projected  expenses  for  the  full-buikl  Central  Artery  and  CANA  (prior  to  infiatbn),  starting  in  2006.  However, 
these  need  to  be  adjusted  to  reflect  inflationary  cost  growth,  assumed  here  at  3%  per  year.  Subtracting  out 
the  $25  million  that  will  be  received  annually  from  the  Commonwealth  through  Contract  Assistance  leaves  an 
annual  Artery  O&M  deficit  that  MHS  tollpayers  will  need  to  subskJize. 


O&M  Costs 

O&M  Costs 

Contract  Asst 

Artery  O&M 

(Uninflated) 

(3%  Inflatbn) 

Reimbursable 

Annual  Deficit 

2006 

$25.6  million 

$29.7  millkm 

($25.0  million) 

$  4.7  million 

2008 

$25.6  milton 

$31 .5  million 

($25.0  million) 

$  6.5  million 

2014 

$26.1  million 

$38.3  million 

($25.0  millbn) 

$13.3  million 

2020 

$26.1  million 

$45.7  millkm 

($25.0  million) 

$20.7  million 

2026 

$26.1  million 

$54.6  millbn 

($25.0  million) 

$29.6  millbn 

2032 

$26.1  million 

$65.1  millbn 

($25.0  minion) 

$40.1  million 

2038 

$26.1  million 

$77.8  million 

($25.0  millbn) 

$52.8  million 

If  the  Central  Artery  were  excluded  from  the  MHS,  with  MassHighway  responsible  for  operations  and 
maintenance,  the  State  would  need  to  pay  directly  for  all  O&M  costs.  As  shown  above,  this  grows  to 
considerably  more  than  the  $25  millbn  reimbursement  cap  over  time,  due  to  inflation.  Consequently,  the 
State's  operating  budget  wouM  need  to  increase  annually  as  well. 

Excluding  the  Central  Artery  from  the  MHS  wouM  help  flie  Authority's  finances,  starting  in  2006.  Prbr  to  CfiJT 
Project  completion,  there  is  no  cap  on  Artery  O&M  reimbursement  until  ttie  Project  is  completed  -  so  full 
reimbursement  for  O&M  costs  is  expected  until  then  (i.e.,  no  finandai  impact  for  MTA).  However,  assuming 
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that  the  $25  million  cap  remains  in  place  after  CMT  Project  completion,  the  Authority  would  save  money  each 
year  thereafter  equal  to  the  'annual  deficit"  shown  above  (i.e..  the  amount  that  Artery  O&M  costs  exceed 
reimbursements).  The  Commonwealth  would  need  to  absorb  this  cost  into  its  annual  operating  budget 

Because  the  State's  annual  contract  assistance  payments  are  pledged  directly  to  MHS  bondholders,  and 
support  much  of  the  Authority's  1999  borrowing  for  the  CA/T  Proiect,  they  are  critical  to  the  finances  of  the 
MHS.  The  impact  of  excluding  the  Central  Artery  from  the  MHS,  and  eliminating  the  contract  assistance 
payments,  would  have  to  be  carefully  reviewed  in  terms  of  MHS  bond  covenants  and  credit  ratings. 

Options  for  Addressing  ToUpayer  Equity  Issues: 

As  discussed  above,  the  intent  of  the  Contract  Assistance  legislation  was  to  ensure  that  MHS  tollpayers  would 
not  need  to  subsidize  O&M  costs  for  the  Central  Artery,  a  non-tolled  facility.  The  only  two  'holes'  in  this 
concept  are: 

1 .  Work  Program  1 3:  Prior  to  2003.  the  Commonwealth  reimbursed  the  Authority  for  all  O&M  costs 
associated  with  the  Central  Artery.  Full  reimbursement  was  not  considered  a  concern  until  a  recent 
dedsbn  by  the  State  not  to  reimburse  "Work  Program  1 3'  costs  assodated  with  the  transition  of 
completed  Artery  facilities  to  ttie  Authority  for  tunnel  opening  and  O&M  responsibility.  Although 
reimbursed  prevk)usiy.  these  O&M  start-up  costs  were  not  paid  last  year  ($4.1  million)  and  the  Auttiority 
has  been  notified  ttiat  these  costs  will  not  be  reimbursed  in  ttie  future  as  well.  As  a  result,  these  Artery 
expenses  (projected  at  $38  million  ttirough  2005)  will  need  to  be  borne  by  MHS  tollpayers. 

2.  $25  Million  Cap:  As  discussed,  the  legislated  $25  million  cap  on  Artery  O&M  reimbursennen^ 

conskter  cost  growtti  due  to  inflation.  The  annual  Artery  O&M  cost  ttiat  exceeds  ttie  $25  millkm  cap  is  one 
of  ttie  driving  forces  behind  ttie  need  for  perkxiic  inflation-based  MHS  toll  increases. 

Excluding  ttie  Central  Artery  from  ttie  MHS  is  not  an  effective  solution  to  ttiese  problems.  The  most  effective 
way  to  is  resolve  ttie  indivklual  equity  concerns: 

1 .  Ensure  State  reimbursement  for  all  Artery  O&M  coste.  including  Work  Program  1 3. 

2.  By  2006.  amend  Contract  Assistance  legislation  to  eittier  eliminate  ttie  $25  million  reimbursement  cap  or 
include  an  annual  inflation  adjusbnent  to  ensure  ttiat  ttie  cap  increases  over  time  relative  to  cost  growtti. 

These  actions  would  ensure  ttiat  MHS  tollpayers  do  not  need  to  subsklize  Artery  O&M  costs  and  ttiat  ttie  spirit 
of  ttie  1998  Contact  Assistance  legislation  is  applied  in  practice. 
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OPERATIONAL  IMPACTS  OF  EXCLUDING  CENTRAL  ARTERY  (1-93)  FROM  MHS 
ISSUES  RELATED  TO  INTEGRATED  PROJECT  CONTROL  SYSTEM  AND  OCC  OPERATION 


Background 
1.  Introduction 

In  1997  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  gave  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  (MTA)  the  mandate  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  Metropolitan  Highway  System  (MHS),  which  includes  the  Central  Artery/Tunnel 
(CAAT)  project,  the  Callahan  and  Sumner  tunnels,  the  Central  Artery  North  Area  (CANA)  tunnels,  and  the 
extensbn  of  Interstate  90  (1-90)  from  Downtown  Boston  to  Route  128.  This  adds  a  signifk^ant  numt)er  (over 
15)  of  lane-km  of  tunnels  to  the  63  lane-km  of  urban  road  tunnels  t)eing  built  by  the  CA/T  project  in  the  heart 
of  Boston.  The  CA/T  is  a  highly  complex  underground  highway,  with  multiple  decision  points  and  entire 
interchanges  operating  m  a  tunnel  environment  Additional  monitoring  and  control  points  are  being  added  to 
the  Operations  Control  Center,  turning  it  into  a  nerve  plexus  for  the  Metropolitan  Boston  area,  with  command 
and  control  functions  extending  over  the  entire  highway  network,  to  the  l-95/Route  128  drcumferentiai  around 
Boston. 

2.  TheCAfT Project 

The  CA/T  project  consists  of  approximately  12  km  of  new  and  reconstnicted  mainline  roadways,  and  includes 
the  following  major  elements: 

•  A  widened,  mostly  underground  Interstate  93  (1-93)  from  north  of  the  Central  Artery  North  Area 
interchange  (l-93/Route  1)  in  Chartestown,  to  south  of  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  interchange. 

•  The  extension  of  1-90  from  its  prevtous  temninus  at  i-93,  via  a  Seaport  Highway  and  Harbor  tunnel,  to 
Logan  International  Airport  in  East  Boston,  with  a  connection  to  Route  1  A. 

•  An  extended  two-way  frontage  road  system  parallel  to  1-93  from  Charles  River  to  the  southern  project 
Timits. 

•  The  South  Boston  Bypass  Road.  mosX  of  which  was  constructed  in  an  existing  railroad  right-of-way. 
It  connects  the  Southeast  Expressway  to  the  Seaport  Access  Highway  and  the  Commonwealth  Rats 
area  in  South  Boston,  and  provides  limited  Commercial  Vehide/HOV  access  to  the  new  tunnel. 

2.1  Existing  Facilities 

•  The  CANA  tunnels  connect  1-93  north  of  the  Charles  River  with  the  Tobin  Bridge,  canying  Route  1 
traffic  to  and  fn)m  destinations  north  of  Boston.  The  two  tunnels,  opened  in  the  eariy  1990s,  are  25^ 
and  500m  long,  have  three  lanes  each  and  are  equipped  with  computer-controlled  safety  systems, 
including  CCTV.  Fire  Detection/Protection,  Traffic  and  Incident  Management  Communications. 
Ventilation.  Lighting  and  Drainage. 

•  The  Sumnei/CaDahan  tunnels,  buit  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  respectively,  are  2km  long  each  and  carry 
two  unidirectional  lanes  to  and  from  East  Boston  and  Logan  Airport.  These  facilities  were  recently 
updated  with  CCTV.  Fire  Detection.  Ventilation.  Lighting  and  Communications  systems. 


Operatbnal  Impacts  of  Excluding  Central  Artery  (1-93)  from  MHS 


•       The  1-90  Prudential  tunnel  is  a  three-lane  each  way  facility  resulting  from  air-rights  development  in 
downtown  Boston.  The  installed  systems  include  Ventilation,  Lighting,  Drainage  and  Communications. 

3.  MHS  Operations 

Extensive  ITS  capabilities  are  being  designed  and  built  into  the  CAH*  project.  The  Integrated  Project  Control 
System  (IPCS)  will  be  the  foundation  of  CA/T  and  MHS  operations. 

3.1  Integrated  Project  Control  System  (IPCS) 

The  Integrated  Project  Control  System  (IPCS)  is  composed  of  two  major  systems:  Intelligent  Transportation 
Systems  (ITS)  and  Facilities  Control.  Together,  the  systems  contain  over  40.000  data  points,  which  are  linked 
to  an  Operations  Control  Center  (OCC)  witt)  redundant  high-speed,  fiber  optic  cable  for  voice,  data,  and  video 
transmission.  The  major  OCC  functions  are: 

•  monitoring  and  control  of  all  CA/T  facilities,  including  over  65  lane-km  of  highway  tunnels:  traffic  and 
incident  management,  fire,  perimeter  security,  environmental  (tunnel  ventilation,  CO  levels,  lighting, 
drainage,  hydrocarbon  spills)  systems. 

•  monitoring  and  control  of  the  existing  CANA  and  Sumner/Callahan  tunnels:  upgraded  traffTc.  fire, 
security,  and  environmental  systems. 

•  monitoring  and  control  of  the  1-90  Boston  Extension  fadfities,  including  the  existing  Pmdential  tunnel: 
traffic,  fire,  security,  environmental. 

•  providing  infonnation  and  status  of  MHS  roadway  elements  such  as  traffic  speed,  volume  and 
occupancy,  congestion  levels  and  incident  detection/management  to  ttie  OCC. 

•  disseminating  relevant  infonnation  to  the  motoring  public  by  Variable  Message  Signs  (VMS),  Lane 
Control  Signals  (LCS).  Highway  Advisory  Radb  (HAR).  and  override  of  AM/FM  rebroadcast. 

The  ITS  elements  providing  data  to  the  XC  are: 

•  Over  1 .400  loop  detectors  to  measure  t^c  volume  and  occupancy.  Ottier  detection  systems  are 
being  field-tested  to  supplement  loop  detectors. 

•  Closed  Circuit  Video  Equipment  (CCTV):  over  450  color  cameras  will  pinpoint  the  site,  type,  and 
severity  of  an  incident.  They  will  be  pan-tilt-zoom  cameras,  at  inten^als  of  150  m  in  covered  sections 
and  400  m  in  open  areas. 

•  Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)  detectors:  an  integral  part  of  ttie  quick  response  system,  ttiese  detectors  are 
installed  in  ttie  ventilation  exhaust  ducts  of  ttie  tunnel  networic  and  will  be  continuously  monitored. 

•  Overtieight  detectors:  at  25  k)cations,  electronk:  height  detectors  screen  and  help  divert  bucks  and 
ottier  vehbles  ttiat  exceed  ttie  vertical  clearance  limits  inside  ttie  tunnels. 
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Information  from  these  devices  is  being  supplemented  by  signals  from  fire  alamn  pull  boxes  spaced  regularly 
on  the  side  of  the  roadway,  cellular  phone  repeaters  throughout  the  tunnel  sections,  and  monitoring  of  the  two- 
way  radio  system.  Processing  of  the  data  is  being  performed  locally  by  Local  Field  Controllers  and  Remote 
Tenninal  Units,  located  in  the  Cross-Passageway/Utility  Rooms.  From  there,  data  is  sent  to  the  Central 
Computer  System  (CCS)  via  the  dual  loop  fiber  optic  backbone,  further  processed  and  graphically  displayed 
on  the  OCC  computer  workstations  and  rear-projection  wall  screen. 

32  The  MHS  Operations  Control  Center 

The  OCC  control  room  consists  of  two  amphitheater  rows  of  five  workstations  each,  facing  a  wall-sized  rear- 
projection  screen  and  a  bank  of  54  cotor  monitors.  An  OCC  operator  workstation  consists  of  two  computer 
screens,  flanked  on  each  skle  by  three  cobr  monitors  that  will  aitow  the  operator  discrete  viewing  capacity  for 
incidents  or  emergencies.  The  operator  interface  includes  alarms,  commands,  devk:e  status,  traffic  status,  and 
map  displays  that  are  integrated  and  consistent  throughout  the  system.  Status  screens  are  map  based,  cobr 
coded,  and  have  a  zoom  capability.  Supennsors  have  full  access  to  all  ciapabilities  of  the  CCS,  and  have  the 
ability  to  dynamically  assign  inckJents  to  operators  working  on  discrete  areas  of  the  MHS. 

The  OCC  is  designed  to  functkm  around  the  dock  with  a  minimum  of  one  shift  supervisor  and  three  operators. 

A  large-scale  map.  4  m  by  14  m,  of  the  MHS  highway  network  is  displayed  on  a  rear-projection  screen, 
klentifying  overall  system  status  and  traffic  fk>ws.  It  displays  real-time  incident  kx:atk)ns,  traffic  conditions,  and 
devrce  status,  using  an  intuitive  ookx  coding  scheme.  Subsets  of  the  software  control  the  Fadiities  system, 
including  building  and  tunnel  Fire  Detection  and  Protectkm.  Roadway  Drainage,  Power  Distributkxi  and  Supply, 
and  Security.  Other  subsystems  monitor  and  contrd  Tunnel  Ventilatkm,  CO  levels.  Tunnel  Lighting,  Traffic  and 
Control  Signals.  Communications  (two-way  radio,  AM/FM  rebroadcasting  and  HAR).  and  the  CCTV  system. 

Both  the  operators  and  the  supennsors  have  the  ability  to  immediately  notify  life  safety  and  jurisdictional 
authorities  via  broadcast  paging,  two-way  radio  or  telephone  hot  fines,  while  pre-programmed  response  plans 
are  being  initiated. 

The  front  ine'  response  is  provkled  by  trained  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  employees  k)cated  at 
strategk:  points  witti'm  the  MHS  limits.  Operating  a  spedalized  wrecker,  able  to  tow  any  vehrcie,  from 
passenger  cars  to  tmcks  or  buses,  they  are  also  trained  to  put  out  small  vehicle  fires  until  the  Rre  Department 
arrives  at  the  scene.  These  quick  response  teams  are  accompanied  by  a  State  Police  vehide  and  are 
dispatched  from  the  prpiecfs  five  Emergency  Stations,  on  a  24/7,  tiiree-shift  schedule.  During  morning  and 
evening  msh  hours,  five  additional  Emergency  Platfomns  are  staffed  with  tow  and  Police  vehicles  teams, 
allowing  fast  access  to  any  CA/T  tunnel  section. 

After  the  initial  alann  and  visual  verifk:ation  by  MTA  operators,  incident  response  is  being  handled  by  the 
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coordinated  activities  of  the  operators,  Emergency  Response  teams  and  fire/life  safety  agencies.  Relevant 
traffic  activities,  such  as  tane  or  tunnel  dosure,  vehicle  evacuation  or  emergency  vehicle  access,  are  being 
coordinated  with  the  MTA  operators  in  the  OCC.  via  two-way  radio. 

Incident  cleanup  and  traffic  restoration  is  also  an  CX^C-coordinated  effort  by  MTA  Operations.  State  Police  and 
MTA  Maintenance  teams. 

Automated  response  plans  were  developed  and  are  constantly  being  optimized  with  help  from  the  results  of 
various  research  programs  and  real  life  events. 


SdIH  Corridor  Operation  of  the  MHS 

The  operation  of  MHS  roadways  in  a  split  mode,  along  the  1-90  and  1-93  corridors,  respectively,  could 
potentially  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  modes:  co4ocated  operations  or  physically  separate  control  centers. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  for  both  alternatives  flawless  coordination  of  Incident  Management  and  Emergency 
operations  would  be  imperative,  as  weD  as  dose  coordination  of  any  changes  or  upgrades  in  any  one  of  ttie 
ttKxisands  of  softwareAiardware-driven  ITS  field  devices.  In  addition,  any  re-engineering  performed  to 
implement  an  IPCS  split  configuration,  and  assodated  testing,  will  cost  millions. 

A.      Co-Lx>cated  Operations 

Assuming  ttie  ten  operator  workstations  could  be  designated  as  four  each  for  1-90  and  1-93,  and  one  each  as 
Security  consoles  for  each  conidor.  ttie  major  issues  will  be: 

1.  OCC  Operations 

•  Costiy  duplication  of  management  and  supervision  of  operators 

•  Inability  to  cross-train  and  dynamically  interchange  conidor  operators 

•  Differing  hiring  practices,  SOPs  and  intemal  polides 

•  Need  to  hire  and  train  new  personnel 

2.  Physical  Plant  Operations 

Operate  and  maintain  Ventilation  systems  along  each  conidor 

•  four  ventilation  buildings  and  Pmdential  system  along  1-90 

•  four  ventilation  buildings  senndng  ttie  Sumner  and  Callahan  tunnels 

•  seven  ventilation  buildings  and  two  CMiA  buildings  along  1-93 
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•  jet  fans  installed  in  ramps  along  both  corridors 

Operate  and  maintain  Drainage  systems  along  each  corridor 

•  sixteen  Low  Point  or  storm  water  pump  stations  along  each  corridor 

•  shared  responsibility  for  Albany  Street  pump  station  senncing  the  1-93/1-90  Interchange 

Operate  and  maintain  Power  Distribution  system  along  each  corridor 

•  the  four  separate  feeds  are  integrated  functionally  for  redundancy 

•  reconfiguration  of  entire  power  distribution  system  will  result  in  some  functionality  loss  and  shared 
liabilities 

•  power  metering  for  all  systems  along  each  conidor  will  need  to  be  implemented 

3.  Integrated  Project  Control  System 

Operate  and  maintain  IPCS  along  each  corridor 

•  while  functionally  separable,  system  resides  on  comnxm  senders  and  software,  and  communicates 
via  common  SONET  fiber  optic  networic  or  MTA-owned  fiber 

•  any  software/hardware  upgrades  or  changes  will  have  to  be  commonly  agreed  upon  and  cost- 
shared 

•  costiy  duplication  of  system  administration  and  software/hardware  support  staff 

4.  Communications 

Operate  and  maintain  two-way  radio  and  wireless  systems  abng  each  corridor 

•  hire  and  train  communications  staff  for  1-93  conidor 

•  costiy  duplication  of  management  and  supervision  staff 

•  differing  hiring  practices.  SOPs  and  intemal  policies 

5.  Incident  Management 

Operate  and  maintain  Emergency  stations/Platforms  along  each  corridor 

•  four  along  1-90 

•  six  along  1-93 

•  costiy  duplication  of  management  and  supervision  staff 

6.  Enforcement 

State  Police  Trcx)p  E  is  fully  financed  by  MTA  and  trained  in  tunnel  environment/traffic  flow  optimization. 
1-93  will  need  similar  police  enforcement,  by  agreement/funding  of  Troop  E  or  H. 
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7.  Maintenance 

Maintain  and  support  operations  along  1-93  corridor 

•  train  existing  highway  maintenance  worlcers  for  tunnel  environment 

•  hire  and  train  specialty  maintenance  staff  for  Bectrical.  Mechanical  and  Incident  Management 
activities 

•  costly  duplication  of  management  and  supervision  staff 

Equipment  needs  along  each  corridor 

•  procure,  operate  and  maintain  tunnel  washing  equipment  for  1-93  corridor 

•  costly  duplication  of  inventory  and  servicing  facilities  for  equipment  and  spare  parts 

Estat)lish  demarcation  lines  for  Sumner/Callahan  tunnels  -  only  1-93  outlets 
8.  Legal 

Assume  all  liabilities  related  to  joint/shared  operation  and  maintenance  of  major  systems,  such  as  IPCS, 
Ventilation.  Power  Distribution  and  Drainage. 

B.      Separate  Control  Centers 

All  issues  listed  above  will  still  be  valid  and  virill  be  exacerbated  by  a  greater  need  of  close  coordination  and 
continuous  communication  between  the  two  physically  separate  control  centers. 

Reconfiguring  the  existing  BXC  to  an  independent  control  center  will  remove  the  vital  redundancy  designed 
fortheOCC. 

In  addition,  the  cost  to  duplicate  a  control  center  would  range  from  $1  to  $5  million,  depending  upon  the 
desired  functionality. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(8)  TRANSFERRING  SEGMENT  OF  TURNPIKE  (INTERCHANGES  1-6)  TO  MHD 


Legislation: 

'(8)  the  effect  of  transferring  to  the  department  of  highways  such  portion  of  the  turnpike  extending  from  the 
commonwealth's  border  with  the  state  of  New  Yoric  to.  but  excluding,  exit  6  at  the  interchange  of  interstate 
highway  route  90  and  interstate  highway  route  291' 

Working  Group: 

6.  Financing  (WT/MHS  Restructuring) 
Overview: 

In  1996.  the  51-mile  stretch  of  the  Tumpike  between  the  New  Yoric  border  and  Interchange  6  (at  1-291  in 
SpringfieM)  was  made  toll-free  for  passenger  cars.  Tolls  are  still  collected  for  commercial  vehicles  and  the 
MTA  continues  to  operate  and  maintain  this  segment  of  highway.  The  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  financial 
and  operational  impact  of  transferring  these  51  miles  of  Interstate  1-90  to  MassHighway. 

Discussion: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  briefing  paper,  it  will  be  assumed  ttiat  upon  transfer  of  1-90  to  MassHighway.  the 
folbwing  wouM  occur. 

>  Tolls  wouki  be  completely  eliminated  for  travel  between  Interchanges  1  (West  Stockbridge)  and  6 
(Springfield). 

>  A  toll  at  Interchange  6  woukl  remain  in  place  and  generate  revenue  for  ttie  remaining  Western  Tumpike. 

>  MassHighway  (or  otiier  State  agencies)  woukl  be  responsible  for  all  operations,  maintenance,  policing  and 
capital  reinvestment  costs  associated  with  this  51  -mile  stretch  of  1-90. 

>  The  Authority  would  continue  to  operate  and  maintain  ttie  rest  of  the  Westem  Tumpike  -the  72  miles 
between  Interchange  6  (Springfiekl)  and  15  (Weston). 

It  shoukl  also  be  noted  that  the  financial  analysis  peribmied  for  this  briefing  paper  is  preliminary  only,  based  on 
an  initial  alk)cation  of  Westem  Tumpike  revenues  and  costs  for  the  Interchange  1-6  section  of  the  highway,  if 
action  on  ttiis  item  were  to  be  considered  by  the  Legislature,  WT  bond  covenants  would  require  a  much  more 
detailed  analysis,  with  certification  by  an  independent  consultant. 

1^  Revenue /mpacf. 

Even  though  passenger  car  tolls  are  not  collected  within  the  51-mile  stretch  of  the  Tumpike  between  the  New 
Yori(  border  and  Springfiekl,  ttie  AuttK)rity  does  generate  revenue  from  commercial  vehicle  tolls  and  other 
sources  (e.g.,  buck  permits).  Atthough  it  is  diffrcuH  to  predseiy  allocate  some  revenue  sources  to  a  partk:uiar 
section  of  the  highway  (e.g.,  pennit  income),  it  is  estimated  ttiat  ttie  Interchange  1-6  section  generates 
approximately  $17  millkm  in  annual  revenue  ttiat  woukl  no  longer  be  available  to  ttie  Westem  Tumpike  if  ttiis 
section  of  roadway  were  b^nsfened  to  ttie  State.  This  reflects  gross  revenue,  prior  to  expenses. 


WT  Cost  Impact 


Allocating  costs  to  a  particular  section  of  the  Turnpike  is  also  difficult  From  the  Authority's  standpoint,  there 
would  be  an  immediate  reduction  in  costs  associated  with  toll  collection,  State  Police,  highway  maintenance 
and  capital  reinvestment.  However,  some  expenses  simply  do  not  go  away  at  all  (e.g.,  WT  debt  sennce)  or 
cannot  be  completely  eliminated  upon  transfer  of  Interchange  1-6  to  MassHighway.  It  is  initially  estimated  that 
about  $28  million  in  annual  WT  costs  vtfould  be  eliminated  with  the  transfer  of  this  51-mile  stretch  of  1-90  to  the 
State.  Instead,  MassHighway  would  be  responsible  for  O&M  costs. 

Impact  on  WT  Net  Revenue: 

It  should  be  noted  that  revenues  from  the  51-mile  stretch  of  the  Tumpike  between  New  York  and  Springfield 
exceed  total  expenses  (i.e.,  O&M,  debt  service  and  capital  costs)  alk)cable  to  this  segment  of  the  Tumpike. 
This  is  not  unexpected,  given  that  traffk;  volumes  (and  thus,  toll  revenues)  are  bwer  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts  -  while  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  interchanges  (and  toll  plazas)  that  results  in  a 
higher  maintenance  cost  per  dollar  of  revenue  collected.  In  additton,  there  also  has  not  been  a  toll  increase  on 
the  Western  Tumpike  since  1990,  while  tolls  were  removed  for  passenger  cars  between  Interchanges  1-6  in 
1996.  Combined  with  higher  snow  removal  costs  west  of  Springfield,  this  is  a  relatively  expensive  section  of 
highway  to  maintain  -  with  little  revenue  growth  over  time. 

Without  a  transfer  of  the  Interchange  1-6  section  of  1-90  to  MassHighway,  the  Western  Tumpike  as  a  whole  is 
expected  to  generate  annual  operating  surpluses  (over  the  next  few  years)  of  about  $8  million  per  year.  If  the 
51  miles  of  highway  were  transferred  to  MassHighway,  the  annual  WT  surplus  is  expected  to  increase  to  about 
$19  million,  whch  coukl  be  used  to  either  build  up  WT  reserves  in  anticipation  of  toll  removal  in  2017  (see 
Issue  #12  for  costs  that  will  be  incuned),  or  accelerate  WT  debt  payments  so  that  tolls  can  be  removed  west  of 
Route  1 28  earlier  than  antrcipated. 

Impact  on  MassHighway  Finances 

Shoukl  MassHighway  become  responsible  for  this  segment  of  1-90,  they  and  other  State  agencies  (e.g.,  Public 
Safety)  wouM  need  to  assume  the  cost  of  operating,  maintaining  and  policing  these  51-miles  as  a  toil-free 
Interstate  highway.  The  impact  on  State  finances,  and  the  potential  funding  source  for  this  new  expense,  is 
addressed  in  Issue  #10. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (OH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(9)  IMPACT  OF  EXTENDING  MHS  FROM  ROUTE  128  OUT  TO  1-495 


Legislation: 


"(9)  the  effect  of  redefining  the  metropolitan  highway  system  to  include  such  portion  of  the  turnpike  extending 
from  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway  route  90  to  and  excluding  the  interchange  of  interstate  highway 
route  90  and  interstate  highway  route  495' 

Working  Group: 

B.  Financing  (WT/MHS  Restructuring) 


The  Metropolitan  Highway  System  (MHS)  currently  includes  the  section  of  the  Tumpike  (1-90)  between  Route 
128  (in  Weston)  and  downtown  Boston.  All  tolls  and  other  revenues  generated  from  this  portion  of  1-90  fund 
MHS  operatk)ns,  while  revenue  generated  on  the  Tumpike  west  of  Route  128  funds  the  Westem  Tumpike. 
This  briefing  paper  will  examine  the  financial  impact  of  extending  the  MHS  out  to  1-495.  If  implemented,  the 
limits  of  the  Westem  Tumpike  woukl  be  reduced  (New  York  border  to  1495)  while  the  MHS  would  be 
expanded.  Revenues  and  expenses  associated  with  each  facility  wouM  change  acconjingly.  This  briefing 
paper  will  discuss  the  financial  impacts  of  extending  the  MHS  to  1-495. 


The  December  1996  'Joint  Feasibility  Study  Regarding  the  Metropolitan  Highway  System'  looked  at  two 
potential  points  for  tiie  boundary  between  the  Westem  Tumpike  and  the  MHS  -  Interstate  495  (at  Interchange 
11A)  and  Route  128  (Interchange  15).  The  recommendation  of  ttie  report,  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
1997  MHS  legislation,  was  to  k)cate  ttie  boundary  at  Route  128  in  Weston,  as  illustrated  below: 


Overview: 


Discussion: 
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Rationale  for  Route  128  Boundary 

According  to  the  1996  Study,  the  rationale  for  this  decision  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  WT  should  be 
self-supporting  and  a  'self-liquidating  entity."  As  such,  the  Authority  would  operate  the  WT  with  the  intent  of 
phasing  out  and  completely  eliminating  tolls  on  the  entire  Western  Tumpike  by  a  date  certain.  At  that  point, 
the  WT  roadway  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  toll-free  highway.  It  was  determined  that  the 
WT  would  require  toll  revenues  from  the  interchanges  between  M95  and  Route  128  to  ensure  that  this  could 
happen.  If  the  WT-MHS  boundary  had  been  placed  at  1-495  instead,  it  was  concluded  that  a  toll  increase 
would  be  required  on  the  WT  (New  York  to  1-495)  at  some  point  to  make  this  feasible. 

Route  128  is  also  a  logical  divkling  point  from  an  operatk3nal  and  public  policy  standpoint.  Operationally,  the 
Authority  runs  a  ticket-based  toll  system  between  Interchange  1  (West  Stockbridge)  and  15  (Weston).  At  any 
point  west  of  Route  128  a  commuter  will  pick  up  a  toll  ticket  upon  entering  the  Tumpike  and  drop  it  off  (and 
pay)  upon  exiting.  Except  for  the  two  'ends'  of  the  ticket  system,  toll  transactions  are  performed  on  the  entry 
and  exit  ramps  -  with  a  distance-based  toil  charged  to  the  commuter.  From  Route  128  into  Boston,  the 
Authority  operates  a  barrier  toll  system  -  with  "barrier*  tollbooths  that  span  the  width  of  the  Tumpike  at  Weston 
and  Allston-Brighton.  There  is  a  single  toll  rate  charged  at  these  barriers  ($1 .00  for  passenger  cars) 
regardless  of  how  far  a  commuter  travels  on  the  Tumpike. 

From  a  CA/T  financing  and  public  policy  standpoint  f^ute  128  also  seemed  a  reasonable  boundary  within 
whteh  commuters  woukl  receive  a  benefit  from  the  1-90  Extenston  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel.  This  issue  was 
also  addressed  in  the  study  and  publk:  hearings. 

MHS  Legislation 

The  1997  MHS  tegislatkHi  (Chapter  3  of  the  Acts  of  1997)  tegally  established  the  boundaries  of  the  WT  and 
MHS.  with  Route  128  as  ttie  financial  "walT  between  the  two  independent  systems.  In  conformance  with  the 
tegislatton  the  Authority  was  required  to  refund  its  existing  Tumpike  debt  and  alk)cate  the  remaining  bond 
obligattons  between  the  new  WT  and  MHS.  The  issuance  of  bonds  tor  both  the  WT  ($298  million)  and  MHS 
($1 .5  billion)  in  1997  resulted  in  separate  Trust  Agreements  and  bond  covenants  for  each  cost  center.  Any 
effort  to  shift  the  current  boundary  from  Route  128  to  t-495  wouki  require  a  change  in  legislation  as  well 
significant  amendmente  (or  supplements)  to  both  the  WT  and  MHS  Tmst  Agreements.  The  impact  on  bond 
covenants  and  credit  ratings  for  both  the  WT  and  MHS  wouki  need  to  be  carefully  analyzed  before  any  such 
proposal  could  be  consklered. 

Preliminary  Analysis  of  Financial  Impacts  on  WT  and  MHS: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  financial  analysis  perfonned  for  this  briefing  paper  is  preliminary  only,  based  on  an 
initial  allocation  of  Westem  Tumpike  revenues  and  coste  for  the  Interchange  1 1A-15  sectbn  of  the  highway.  If 
actton  on  this  item  were  to  be  considered  by  the  Legislature,  WT  and  MHS  Trust  Agreements  wouki  require  a 
much  more  detailed  analysis,  with  certifkxrtnn  by  an  independent  consultant. 

Based  on  an  initial  altocatton  of  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  17.1  mile  stretch  of  1-90  between  1-495  and 
Route  128,  it  is  estimated  that  this  segment  generates  about  $6  million  in  net  revenue  annually.  By  shifting 
this  segment  of  the  road  over  to  the  MHS,  the  MHS  would  receive  a  financial  benefit  in  the  amount  of  $6 
millton  per  year.  Meanwhile,  net  revenue  for  the  WT  wouki  decline  by  the  same  $6  million. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  $6  millton  in  net  revenue  will  decline  over  time.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  there  is  no  planned  toll  increase  for  the  WT  between  now  and  2017.  so  revenues  generated  between 
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Interchanges  11A  and  15  will  tend  to  stabilize.  Meanwtiile,  costs  are  expected  to  grow  (with  inflation)  at  a 
projected  3%  annually.  For  the  Western  Turnpike,  a  $6  million  reduction  in  net  revenue  would  put  the  system 
in  a  "break  even'  position  for  the  short  tenm. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 

(12)  PERMITTING  WT  SURPLUS  TO  BE  USED  TO  PAY  MHS  DEBT  SERVICE 


Legislation: 

'(12)  the  effect  of  permitting  turnpike  revenues  in  excess  of  tliose  needed  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  debt 
service  on  t)onds  supported  by  turnpike  revenues  available  to  be  pledged  and  pay  debt  servk»  on  bonds 
issued  for  the  metropolitan  highway  system' 

Working  Group: 

Financing  (WT/MHS  Restmcturing) 
Overview: 

In  compHance  with  the  1997  MHS  legislatnn,  the  Westem  Turnpike  (WT)  and  MHS  Trust  Agreements  restict 
revenues  generated  on  the  Westem  Turnpike  from  being  pledged  to  pay  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  for  the 
Metropolitan  Highway  System  (and  vk»  versa).  In  effect  both  systems  are  financially  independent  This 
briefing  paper  will  review  the  impacts  of  utilizing  surplus  WT  revenues  to  pay  MHS  debt  servk:e  costs. 

Discussion: 

The  underlying  concept  upon  whk^h  the  1997  MHS  legislation  was  based  provkfed  for  two  finandaliy  separate 
and  independent  systems  -  the  Westem  Tunipike  (1-90,  from  the  New  York  border  to  Route  128  in  Weston) 
and  the  Metropolitan  Highway  System  (1-90  east  of  Route  128  into  Boston,  the  Sumner,  Callahan  and  Ted 
Williams  Tunnels,  and  completed  CA/T  facilities  once  turned  over  to  the  Authority). 

Operatkxially,  the  split  makes  sense  at  Route  128  -  separating  the  more  mral  and  traditbnar  highway  system 
west  of  Route  128  and  the  more  congested,  urban  highway  and  tunnel  system  east  of  the  interchange.  Given 
the  viaduct  and  tunnel  stmctures  akxig  the  MHS  portkm  of  the  Boston  Extension  (e.g.,  Pnidential  Tunnel)  ttie 
maintenance  needs  are  simitar  to  those  of  the  hartx)r  tunnels  and  completed  Central  Artery  fadfities.  Even  the 
toiling  structure  changes  at  Route  128  -  with  a  tkd(et  system  to  the  west  and  banier  tolls  to  the  east 

From  a  toll  equity"  and  financing  standpoint  it  was  also  determined,  after  extensive  policy  discussnn  and 
debate  at  the  legislative  level,  that  commuters  who  travel  on  the  Boston  Extenson  woukf  be  more  likely  to 
utilize  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  1-90  Extensk>n  and  Ted  Williams  Tunnel  (TWT)  -  providing  direct  access  to 
Logan  Airport  and  the  North  Shore  (via  Route  1A)  without  needing  to  travel  on  the  oft-congested  Central 
Artery.  By  separating  the  WT  and  MHS  at  Route  128,  Boston  Extensnn  and  tunnel  tolls  on  the  MHS  could 
help  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  1-90  Extension  as  well  as  for  the  upkeep  of  the  rest  of  the  MHS.  Meanwhile, 
commuters  who  travel  solely  west  of  Route  128  would  not  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  more  sophisticated 
(and  expensive)  MHS  infrastmcture  or  the  1-90  Extension.  This  WT/MHS  split  was  intended  to  optimize  the 
user-fee  concept  of  toll  roads,  where  users  of  each  faciPity  invest  in  the  constmction  and  maintenance  of  the 
infrastmcture  they  travel  on.  This  public  polk^  debate  led  to  the  1997  MHS  legislation. 

In  confonnance  with  the  1997  MHS  legislation,  the  Authority  was  required  to  finandaliy  separate  the  WT  and 
MHS  by  segregating  and  refunding  pnor  debt  (for  the  Turnpike  as  a  whole)  and  bonowing  additton  MHS  funds 
to  meet  legislative  requirements  for  its  share  of  the  CAH"  Project --for  the  TWT  and  1-90  Ex^      The  Trust 


J 


Agreements,  that  include  lx>nd  covenants  and  restrictions  associated  with  both  the  WT  and  MHS  bond  . 
offerings  in  1997,  are  very  clear  about  the  transfer  of  funds  between  the  WT  and  MHS.  In  fact,  the  pledging  of 
surplus  revenues  from  one  system  to  pay  debt  service  for  bonds  of  the  other  system  is  specifically  prohibited, 
consistent  with  the  1997  MHS  legislation.  Both  the  Authority's  Enabling  Act  (MGL  Chapter  81  A)  and  the  MHS 
Trust  Agreement  would  need  to  be  amended  to  effectively  implement  this  proposal. 

The  WT  and  MHS  each  issue  separate  bonds  with  their  own  revenue  streams  to  support  the  borrowings.  This 
provides  assurances  for  the  bondholders  of  each  system  that  the  WT  and  MHS  are  truly  independent  and 
separate  Any  transfer  of  funds  between  the  two  systems  could  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  bond  credit 
ratings  of  the  'donor*  system.  For  example,  if  WT  revenues  were  transferred  to  the  MHS  to  pay  debt  service 
and  operating  costs,  this  could  result  in  negative  rating  action  on  the  WT  bonds. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  annual  surplus  revenues  on  the  WT  are  anticipated  to  be  used  to  build  up 
reserves,  in  anticipation  of  toll  removal  for  the  entire  Western  Turnpike  by  2017.  The  'sunset  provisions'  of  the 
Authority's  Enabling  Act  (MGL  Chapter  81A,  Section  26)  require  that  the  Tumpike  be  in  'good  condition  and 
repair  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  highway  departmenf  before  it  is  accepted  by  the  State  as  a  free  interstate 
highway  once  the  bonds  are  paid  off  In  full.  As  a  result,  the  Authority  anticipates  increasing  its  capital 
reinvestment  program  in  the  years  prior  to  toll  removal,  so  that  the  highway  and  bridges  are  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth  m  excellent  condition.  Conversbn  to  a  tdl-free  interstate  highway  will  also  increase  traffrc  on 
1-90  that  may  require  infrastructure  improvements  and  interchange  betterments  in  order  to  handle  the  traffic 
growth.  The  use  of  WT  reserves  wouM  albw  this  woric  to  be  performed  prior  to  transfer  to  the  State.  The 
Authority  will  also  realize  a  significant  increase  in  retirees  with  the  2017  toll  removal  (e.g.,  toll  collectors, 
maintenance  wori(ers)  -  that  will  burden  the  remaining  MHS  with  higher  retirement  appropriations  and  retiree 
benefit  costs.  WT  resenfes  coukl  be  used  to  establish  a  fund  to  minimize  this  future  burden  on  the  MHS. 
whk:h  otherwise  wouM  be  funded  from  future  MHS  toll  revenues.  Finally,  there  are  signifk:ant  one-time  costs 
associated  with  removal  of  the  tollbooths  themselves,  and  realignment  of  the  highway  In  the  area  of  the 
existing  toll  plazas.  All  of  this  wori(  is  intended  to  be  funded  from  WT  reserves,  which  will  be  built  up  through 
annual  surpluses  from  now  until  2017. 

Issues  for  Consideration: 

Although  the  transfer  of  surplus  revenues  from  the  WT  to  the  MHS  coukl  help  to  improve  MHS  finances  in  the 
short  tenn  fif  legislation  and  Trust  Agreements  were  amended),  this  practice  could  potentially  impact  WT  credit 
ratings,  it  woukl  also  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  ttie  1997  MHS  legislation  ttiat  created  two  separate  and 
independent  systems  wittiin  ttie  Tumpike  Authority.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems  appropriate  for  the  WT  and 
MHS  systems  to  maintain  their  financial  independence. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 

(10)  FUNDING  SOURCES  FOR  MHD  TO  MEET  EXPENSES  FOR  HIGHWAYS  TRANSFERRED  FROM 
MTA,  RELATIVE  TO  ITEMS  7  (CENTRAL  ARTERY)  AND  8  (INTERCHANGES  1-6) 


Legislation: 

"(10)  funding  sources  for  the  department  of  highways  to  meet  the  expenses  of  operating  such  portion  of 
interstate  highway  route  and  other  highway  transferred  to  the  department  of  highways  from  the  Massachusetts 
Tumpike  Authority" 

Working  Group: 

C.  Financing  (Alternative  Funding  Sources) 
Overview: 

The  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  funding  sources  required  by  MassKighway  to  operate  the  Central  Artery  (as 
discussed  in  Issue  #7)  and  the  portion  of  the  Tumpike  (1-90)  between  the  New  York  border  and  1-291  in 
Springfiekl  (as  discussed  in  Issue  HQ).  The  briefing  papers  for  these  two  items  discuss  MTA  operational  and 
financial  issues.  This  briefing  paper  addresses  the  issues  from  the  standpoint  of  MHD  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

Discusston: 


To  be  submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Department 
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ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 

(11)  PROVIDING  TAX  CREDIT  TO  RESIDENTS  WHO  PURCHASE  TRANSPONDERS 


Legislation: 

'(1 1)  the  effect  of  providing  a  tax  credit  to  Massachusetts  residents  purchasing  transponders  for  use  on  the 
turnpike  or  the  metropontan  highway  system' 

Workino  Group: 

C.  Financing  (Alternative  Funding  Sources) 
Overview: 

Turnpike  commuters  can  pay  their  tolls  through  electronic  toll  collection  (ETC)  by  purchasing  a  transponder 
that  is  mounted  to  their  windshiekl.  The  Authority's  ETC  system  is  known  as  FAST  LANE,  and  has  been 
operatbnal  at  all  Turnpike  toll  plazas  since  1999.  Commuters  are  charged  $22.50  for  a  FAST  LANE 
transponder,  as  well  as  a  $5.00  fee  to  handle  transponder  programming,  postage  and  handling.  Nearly  50%  of 
all  toll  transactions  on  the  Turnpike  are  paid  electronrcally,  and  FAST  LANE  users  are  also  provided  a  toll 
discount  for  travel  on  MHS  facilities  (i.e.,  Boston  Extension  and  Tunnels).  This  briefing  paper  will  review  the 
impacts  of  provkiing  a  tax  credit  to  Massachusetts  residents  who  purchase  a  transponder. 

Discusston: 

The  distributk)n  of  transponders  by  the  Authority  began  in  the  summer  of  1998,  in  advance  of  FAST  LANE 
implementatk)n  at  MHS  facilities  in  October  of  that  year.  Over  the  next  several  months  FAST  LANE  was 
installed  at  plazas  along  the  entire  Tumpike,  with  full  implementatk)n  by  June  1999.  Since  then  the  Authority 
has  issued  about  575,000  FAST  LANE  transponders  to  patrons.  It  shouM  also  be  noted  that,  because  the 
FAST  LANE  system  is  interoperable  with  the  E-ZPass  electronic  toll  collectk)n  system  used  in  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  many  other  states,  transponders  issued  by  these  E-ZPass  agencies  are  also  used  on  the  Tumpike. 
The  assumptkm  for  this  briefing  paper,  however,  is  that  a  tax  credit  wouki  only  be  applicable  to  Massachusetts' 
resklents  who  purchase  FAST  LANE  transponders.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  tax  credit  would  be  offered  to 
indivkluals  only  -  and  that  commercial  businesses  and  trucking  companies  would  not  be  eligible. 

Out  of  the  575,000  total  FAST  LANE  transponders  issued  to  date,  about  102,000  of  these  are  associated  with 
commercial  accounts  such  as  trucking  companies  who  purchase  the  transponders  in  bulk  for  their  vehicle 
fleets.  Another  60,000  of  the  transponders  were  provided  to  patrons  free  of  charge  through  'special  program' 
accounts.  Most  all  of  these  free  transponders  are  associated  with  either  the  Interchange  1-6  program  or  the 
resident  discount  program. 

Because  passenger  cars  travel  toll-free  between  Interchanges  1-6  there  was  no  incentive  for  these  patrons  to 
pay  $27.50  for  a  transponder  -  just  to  get  a  free  toll.  This  created  signifk^ant  backk)gs  at  cash-only  lanes  when 
FAST  LANE  was  introduced  west  of  Interchange  6.  to  the  point  where  FAST  LANE  users  could  not  even 
access  the  FAST  LANEs.  As  a  result,  the  Authority  offered  free  transponders  to  those  who  could  prove 
residency  within  this  regbn  -  whk^h  allowed  for  toll-free  travel  (Interchanges  1-6  only)  through  a  FAST  LANE 
and  helped  to  facilitate  traffic  flow  at  the  plazas.  To  date  there  are  about  38,000  of  these  special  Interchange 
1-6  transponders  in  drculatkm. 


Prior  to  FAST  LANE,  the  legislatively  required  resident  discount  program  at  the  Sumner  and  Ted  Williams 
Tunnels  was  implemented  through  a  cumbersome  coupon  program.  Eligible  residents  of  the  North  End.  East 
Boston  and  South  Boston  would  show  their  identification,  receive  a  sticker  for  their  windshield  and  purchase  a 
book  of  coupons  (20  coupons  for  $8.00)  that  would  provkJe  for  a  40-cent  tunnel  toll,  as  required  by  law.  The 
program  was  expensive  to  implement  and  subject  to  abuse.  Once  FAST  LANE  was  introduced  at  the  tunnels 
a  decisk)n  was  made  to  replace  the  coupon  system  with  a  special  FAST  LANE  transponder  and  account  -  that 
wouM  be  established  only  for  resklents  of  the  eligible  "tunnel  portaT  communities.  By  making  FAST  LANE  a 
requirement  for  participation  in  a  State-mandated  program,  it  was  detemtined  that  the  transponders  should  be 
issued  free  of  charge.  Between  the  tunnels  and  Massporf  s  Tobin  Bridge  (which  has  a  similar  resident 
discount  program),  there  are  about  22,000  of  these  transponders  in  drculatbn. 

Excluding  the  102.000  commercial  transponders  and  the  60,000  that  have  been  distributed  free  of  charge  for 
special  programs  the  Authority  has  sokl  about  413.000  FAST  LANE  transponders  to  individuals.  Most  all  of 
these  accounts  are  held  by  Massachusetts'  resklents  -  although  residents  of  border  states  who  frequently  use 
the  Turnpike  do  purchase  FAST  LANE  transponders.  For  the  purposes  of  this  briefing  paper  it  estimated  that 
400.000  FAST  LANE  transponders  have  been  soM  to  indivkluals  who  are  Massachusetts  resklents.  The  cost 
of  the  tax  credit  woukl  then  depend  upon  the  amount  offered  per  transponder.  If  the  total  $27.50  were  offered 
back  to  these  indivkluals  through  a  tax  credit  the  total  impact  on  State  coffers  would  be: 

400,000  X  $27.50  =  $11,000,000.00 

This  one-time  impact  assumes  that  the  tax  credit  is  retroactive  for  any  resklent  who  has  purchased  a  FAST 
LANE  transponder  in  the  past.  Going  forward,  the  Authority  issues  an  additional  1 ,500  new  transponders  per 
week.  Assuming  that  about  70%  of  these  are  issued  to  individuals  and  State  resklents  who  are  required  to 
pay  for  the  transponder,  this  adds  up  to  another  1 ,050  credit-eligible  transponders  per  week  (or  about  55.000 
per  year).  The  ongoing  annual  impact  on  the  State,  at  the  full  $27.50  per  transponder,  would  be: 

55,000  X  $27.50  =  $1,512,500.00 

From  the  Turnpike  Authority's  perspective,  the  impact  of  offering  a  State  tax  credit  for  transponder  purchases 
coukl  have  a  significant  impact  on  toll  revenues.  Since  July  2002  the  Authority  has  offered  FAST  LANE  users 
in  passenger  cars  a  toll  discount  for  MHS  travel.  The  discounted  toll  is  25-cents  on  the  Boston  Extensk>n 
(Weston  and  Allston-Brighton  toll  plazas)  and  50-cents  at  the  Tunnels.  Because  the  tax  credit  woukl  provide  a 
financial  incentive  to  join  FAST  LANE  more  commuters  woukl  then  be  eligible  for  the  significant  toll  discounts 
on  the  MHS  -  reducing  toll  revenue  for  the  Authority.  For  example,  if  10.000  new  MHS  commuters  were  to 
join  FAST  LANE  as  a  result  of  the  tax  credit  incentive,  this  coukl  cost  the  Authority  about  $2.5  milUon  per  year. 
(This  assumes  that  the  typical  commuter  travels  mto  Boston  five  times  per  week,  50  weeks  during  ttie  year. 
Witti  four  Boston  Extensbn  toll  transactions  daily  for  a  round-trip,  ttie  commuter  saves  $1 .00  per  day  -  or  $250 
annually.  Multiplied  by  10.000  new  FAST  LANE  users  ttiis  totals  $2.5  million  per  year  in  k)st  toll  revenue.) 

Atthough  it  is  difficult  to  detennine  ttie  number  of  commuters  who  would  switch  over  to  FAST  LANE  as  a  direct 
result  of  a  transponder  tax  credit  it  shouU  be  recognized  ttiat  ttie  financial  impact  for  ttie  Auttiority  is 
significant  -  about  $250  per  year  for  each  MHS  commuter.  This  reduction  in  annual  toll  revenue  only  serves  to 
lessen  ttie  amount  of  funds  available  for  various  discount  programs,  and  increases  reliance  on  future  toll 
increases  in  order  for  ttie  Auttiority  to  comply  witti  various  bond  covenants  for  its  toll-supported  borrowings. 


Issues  for  Consideration: 


Although  the  Authority  would  generally  promote  any  form  of  benefit  for  its  commuters,  the  idea  of  a  tax  credit 
for  transponder  purchases  does  not  seem  necessary  or  financially  pmdent  With  the  FAST  LANE  discount 
program  in  place  there  is  already  a  significant  incentive  for  purchasing  a  transponder  -  with  the  one-time 
$27.50  investment  saving  a  typical  Boston  commuter  about  $250  annually.  The  tax  credit  would  also  further 
deplete  state  tax  revenues,  while  at  the  same  time  causing  a  reduction  m  MHS  toll  revenues.  For  these 
reasons,  a  transponder  tax  credit  does  not  seem  cost-effiective  for  either  the  Authority  or  the  Commonwealth. 
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(16)  USE  OF  REGISTRATION  AND  UCENSE  FEES  TO  OFFSET  MHS  TOLL  INCREASES 


Legislation: 

"(16)  the  effect  and  practicality  of  dedication  of  a  portion  of  the  vehicle  registration  fee  under  clause  2  of 
section  33  of  chapter  90  of  the  General  Laws  and  a  portion  of  the  fee  for  a  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles 
under  clause  21  of  said  section  33  of  said  chapter  90  to  offset  proposed  or  actual  toll  increases  on  interstate 
route  90' 

Wortdno  Group: 

C.  Financing  (Alternative  Funding  Sources) 
Overview: 

All  toil  and  transit  agencies  (e.g..  MBTA)  need  to  periodically  increase  their  tolls  and  fares  in  order  for  revenue 
to  maintain  pace  with  inflationary  cost  increases.  To  support  the  1997  and  1999  MHS  t)ond  issuances,  toll 
increases  were  originally  planned  to  take  place  every  6  years,  starting  in  2008.  This  briefing  paper  will 
examine  the  level  of  revenue  expected  to  be  generated  from  future  inflation-driven  MHS  toll  increases,  and  to 
detennine  the  level  of  license  and  registration  fees  that  would  need  to  be  pledged  to  the  MHS  annually  to 
offset  them. 

Discussion: 

In  response  to  1997  MHS  legislation,  the  Authority  issued  bonds  in  1997  and  1999  to  facilitate  the  creation  of 
the  WT/MHS  stmcture  and  to  help  pay  for  its  share  of  the  CfiJT  Project  (for  the  extension  of  1-90  and  the 
constnjction  of  the  Ted  Williams  Tunnel).  The  toll  revenue  stream  pledged  to  MHS  bondholders  assumed  a 
delay  in  raising  Boston  Extension  tolls  fbr  five  years,  until  January  2002.  In  order  to  maintain  pace  with 
inflation,  periodic  toll  increases  were  also  projected  for  the  future.  Assuming  3%  annual  inflation 
(compounded),  initial  revenue  projections  assumed  20%  toll  rate  increases  every  6  years  -  just  to  maintain 
existing  toll  rates  in  cunent  dollars  and  to  keep  up  with  inflatfonary  cost  increases.  The  plan  to  raise  tolls 
periodically  (i-e.,  20%  every  6  years),  rather  flian  to  implement  smaller  3%  increases  every  year,  is  a  common 
practice  fcir  both  toll  and  transit  agencies. 

At  the  time  of  the  1999  bond  issuance,  the  2002  MHS  toll  increase  was  anticipated  to  generate  $58.7  million  in 
its  first  fijil  year,  while  the  2008  toll  increase  was  expected  to  raise  $34.9  millbn  upon  implementation.  These 
figures  can  be  used  to  detennine  the  level  of  dedicated  funding  that  woukl  be  required  annually  from 
registratfon  and  Ircense  fees  in  order  to  offset  anticipated  MHS  toll  increases  in  ttie  future.  The  financial  impact 
of  transfening  the  revenue  from  ttiese  fees  wouki  be  borne  by  ttie  Commonwealth;  the  Department  of 
Revenue  coukl  respond  to  ttie  effect  ttiis  woukl  have  on  the  State's  finances. 

To  be  used  to  offset  fiiture  toll  increases  ttie  Ucense  and  registration  fees  would  need  to  be  pledged  to  the 
MHS  bonds.  This  woukl  require  legislative  action  and  an  amendment  to  ttie  MHS  Tmst  Agreement  In  order 
to  preserve  MHS  credit  ratings,  ttie  pledge  of  State  fees  and  tiie  resulting  revenue  stream  would  need  to  be 
considered  reliable  and  ongoing  (i.e..  not  sut)ject  to  legislative  appropriation  or  administtative  change). 


Issues  for  Consideration: 


Replacing  a  planned  MHS  toll  revenue  stream  with  State  license  and  registration  fees  is  a  "zero  sum'  exercise 
for  the  Authority,  assuming  that  the  fees  are  appropriately  dedicated  and  pfedged  to  MHS  tx)ndhoiders.  The 
financial  impact  will  be  on  the  Commonwealth's  t)ottom  line,  which  will  see  reduced  annual  income  within  its 
Highway  Fund. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (OH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 

(17)  USING  GAS  TAX  GENERATED  AT  MTA  SERVICE  AREAS  TO  OFFSET  TOLL  INCREASES 


LBQislation: 

'(17)  the  effect  and  practicality  of  dedicating  all  or  a  portion  of  all  taxes  collected  on  fuel  sold  on  property 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  to  offset  the  proposed  or  actual  toil  increase  on 
interstate  highway  route  90" 

Wortdng  Group: 

C.  Financing  (Alternative  Funding  Sources) 
Overview: 

Through  a  lease  agreement  with  the  Authority,  a  fuel  provider  operates  1 1  gas  stations  at  service  areas  along 
the  Tumpiice.  For  each  gallon  of  fuel  sold,  the  21 -cent  State  gas  tax  is  forwarded  to  the  Commonwealth;  the 
Authority  does  not  receive  these  funds.  This  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  practicality  of  dedicating  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  21 -cent  State  gas  tax  generated  at  the  MTA  sennce  plazas  to  the  Authority,  to  offset  the  2002 
and  future  inflation-based  MHS  toll  increases. 

Discussion: 

For  the  12-month  period  ending  May  31. 2003  a  total  of  46,769.102  gallons  of  diesel  and  gasoline  were  sold  at 
the  eleven  Exxon  service  stations  along  the  Turnpike.  This  is  up  significantly  from  prior  years,  before  the 
Authority  executed  an  agreement  with  Tosco/Exxon  starting  in  2001 .  Under  the  new  agreement  all  service 
stations  were  reconstructed,  resulting  in  more  pumps  and  a  more  efficient  fk)w  of  traffic  through  the  pumping 
area.  Separate  diesel  pumping  areas  were  also  improved  to  promote  qutekerfilkips  for  trucks.  In  addition  to 
these  infrastructure  improvements,  diesel  and  gasoline  prices  were  also  k>wered  to  be  more  competitive  with 
off-Tumpike  gas  statxms.  The  result  was  a  significant  increase  in  fuel  sales. 

For  each  of  the  46.8  million  gallons  of  diesel  and  gasoline  sokl  during  the  year.  Turnpike  patrons  were  charged 
the  State's  21-cent  gas  tax.  This  generated  $9.8  millbn  in  gas  tax  revenue  for  the  Commonwealth.  If  this 
revenue  stream  was  pledged  to  the  Authority,  the  funds  couM  be  used  to  offset  actual  or  proposed  toll 
increases  in  the  future.  To  effectuate  this,  the  gas  tax  revenue  stream  would  need  to  be  pledged  to  the  MHS 
bonds.  This  wouM  require  legislative  action  and  an  amendment  to  the  MHS  Tmst  Agreement  In  order  to 
preserve  MHS  credit  ratings,  the  pledge  of  State  gas  taxes  generated  at  Tumpike  service  areas  and  the 
resulting  revenue  stream  wouki  need  to  be  consklered  reliable  and  ongoing  (i.e.,  not  subject  to  legislative 
appropriation  or  significant  annual  change). 

At  the  time  of  the  1999  bond  issuance,  the  2002  MHS  toll  increase  was  antteipated  to  generate  $58.7  millbn  in 
its  first  full  year,  while  the  2008  toll  increase  was  expected  to  raise  $34.9  rrnWm  upon  implenfientation.  These 
figures  can  be  used  to  detennine  the  effect  that  the  $9.8  million  in  annual  gas  tax  revenues  could  have  on  toll 
rates  (e.g.,  offsetting  about  17%  of  the  2002  increase  or  28%  of  the  2008  increase).  The  financial  impact  of 
transfening  this  gas  tax  revenue  would  be  borne  by  the  Commonwealth;  the  Department  of  Revenue  could 
respond  to  the  effect  this  woukl  have  on  the  State's  finances. 


Issues  for  Consideration: 


Replacing  a  planned  MHS  toll  revenue  stream  with  State  gas  taxes  is  a  "zero  sum'  exercise  for  the  Authority, 
assuming  that  the  gas  tax  is  appropriately  dedicated  and  pledged  to  MHS  bondholders.  The  financial  impact 
will  t)e  on  the  Commonwealth's  tx>tbm  line,  wfiich  will  see  reduced  annual  income  within  its  Highway  Fund. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (OH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(6)  UMITING  CONTRIBUnONS  BY  THE  TURNPIKE  TO  THE  CMT  SURFACE  ARTERY 


Legislation: 

"(6)  the  effect  of  limiting  or  eliminating  contributions  by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  to  the  surface 
artery" 

Working  Group: 

Cost  Savings  &  Revenue  Enhancements 
Overview: 

As  part  of  its  role  in  managing  the  CfiJT  Project  construction  and  ultimately  owning  the  surface  parcels  above 
the  depressed  Central  Artery,  the  Authority  has  committed  $30  million  to  surface  artery  restoration.  $15  million 
has  already  been  paid  to  the  Commonwealth  and  an  addittonal  $15  million  will  be  paid  in  2005.  when  surface 
partes  are  constnicted  to  replace  the  elevated  1-93  structure.  This  briefing  paper  will  examine  the  effect  of 
limiting  or  eliminating  the  Authority's  final  $15  million  contribution. 

Discusston: 

The  1997  MHS  legislatton  states  that  the  Turnpike  Authority  is  to  own  and  operate  the  Central  Artery  upon  its 
completion,  as  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Highway  System.  This  includes  both  the  depressed  highway  (Interstate 
1-93)  and  the  land  above  the  tunnel  stmcture.  which  will  include  both  development  parcels  and  surface  paries. 
The  partes  and  open  spaces  will  be  created  on  land  now  occupied  by  the  supports  and  infrastructure  of  the 
elevated  Central  Artery  and  will  serve  to  reconnect  the  neightiortioods  separated  by  the  construction  of  1-93 
nearty  fifty  years  ago.  Due  to  the  critk^al  importance  of  the  Central  Artery  as  part  of  the  nation's  Interstate 
highway  system  the  Federal  Highway  Administratbn  has  emphasized  the  need  tor  one  agency  to  own  and 
control  both  the  tunnel  system  and  the  land  above  it 

As  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  paries  and  open  space,  the  Authority  has  committed  a  tote!  of  $30  million  to  their 
design  and  constmction.  This  commitment  was  offered  in  two  stages.  In  the  late  1990's  the  Authority  pledged 
an  initial  $15  million  to  Surface  Artery  Restoratton.  Then  in  2001  the  Authority's  Board  committed  to  an 
addittonal  $15  milfion.  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  surface  parte  restoration  work  woukl  be  appropriately  funded 
and  meet  the  expectations  of  tocal  resklents  and  businesses  -  as  well  as  Federal  and  Stete  officials  who  had 
invested  in  the  CAH*  Project.  The  initial  $15  million  has  already  been  pakl  by  the  Authority,  white  the 
remaining  $15  millton  is  cunently  scheduled  to  be  paid  during  2005.  once  the  elevated  Central  Artery  is 
derTK>lished  and  replaced  with  paries  and  open  space.  The  commitment  for  the  latter  $15  million  was  included 
in  the  March  21 . 2001  Agreement  between  the  Authority  and  the  Highway  Department  which  states,  in  part: 
'MTA  has  agreed  to  pay  for  certain  costs  that  will  be  incurred  in  the  surface  restoratton  portion  of  the  CA/T 
Project  in  the  amount  of  fifteen  million  dollars.'  The  $15  million  has  already  been  set  aside  by  the  Authority, 
pending  payment  in  2005.  This  is  documented  in  the  October  1 . 2002  CfiJT  Finance  Plan  approved  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

The  $30  million  total  commitment  accounts  for  neariy  all  kientified  funding  for  the  surface  artery  partes, 
including  both  design  and  constmctton.  To  date,  approximately  $4  million  has  been  expended  for  master 


planning  and  conceptual  design,  with  the  anticipation  that  the  entire  $30  million  would  be  available  for  the 
completed  parks.  Preliminary  design  and  the  public  input  process  is  also  well  underway.  If  any  significant 
reduction  in  the  budget  for  the  parks  were  to  happen,  this  initial  planning  and  design  work  would  likely  be 
rendered  useless  and  the  final  design  and  construction  of  the  parks  couM  be  seriously  delayed. 

The  plannir>g.  design  and  construction  of  the  Artery  surface  parks,  known  as  the  Rose  Kennedy  Greenway, 
has  captured  the  imaginatkm  and  interest  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  State  and  Federal  bcal  government 
officials.  Eliminatkm  of  the  $15  millbn  in  funding,  at  this  stage  of  the  Project  Qust  as  demolitk}n  of  the  elevated 
Artery  begins)  woukJ  cause  great  ooncem  among  those  who  have  invested  so  much  in  the  Project  -  with  the 
end  goal  of  a  world-class  park  system  and  the  reuniting  of  Boston's  neighborhoods.  This  woukl  not  only  cause 
embarrassment  for  Massachusetts  offnials  and  its  delegation  in  Washington,  but  woukl  be  seen  as  a  breach  of 
trust  by  Federal  officials  -  whrch  coukl  impact  future  funding  and  projects  in  Massachusetts. 

The  only  other  option  would  be  to  buikl  the  parks  as  planned,  but  for  someone  other  than  the  Authority  to 
contribute  the  final  $15  miilbn  for  their  design  and  constructbn.  Given  the  Federally  mandated  funding  cap 
on  the  CA/T  Project  this  $15  millton  woukl  need  to  come  from  the  Commonwealth.  Due  to  the  current 
financial  condition  of  the  State  this  seems  an  unfikely  source  of  funds. 

Issues  for  Consideration: 

The  Authority  sees  its  remaining  $15  million  commitment  as  an  investment  in  the  parks  ttiat  it  will  eventually 
own,  per  the  terms  of  the  1997  MHS  legislation.  The  funds  have  already  been  set  askle  and  included  in  all 
financial  disck)sures  to  rating  agencies  and  investors.  The  CA/T  Finance  Plan,  as  approved  by  the  Federal 
Highway  AdminisbBtion,  also  assumes  ttiat  ttie  AuttK)rity  will  provide  the  $15  million  fbr  surface  restoration. 
Given  ttie  importance  of  the  parks  and  open  space  to  ttie  public  perception,  utilization  and  enjoyment  of  ttie 
CA/T  Project  as  a  whote.  It  is  critical  ttiat  ttie  $15  million  in  funding  remain  intact  Witti  no  ottier  funding 
sources  identified  to  cover  ttiis  cost  it  seems  appropriate  ttiat  ttie  Auttiority  meet  its  prior  commitment  to 
surface  parte  restoration. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002,  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(13)  ELIMINATION  OF  AUTHORTnTS  LOCAL  TOURISM  GRANT  PROGRAM 


Legislation: 

"(1 3)  the  elimination  of  the  Local  Tourism  Grant  Program  of  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority" 
Woridng  Group: 

Costs  Savings  &  Revenue  Enhancements 
Overview: 

The  Authority's  Enabling  Act  (MGL  Chapter  81  A)  requires  the  Authority  to  provide  local  tourism  grants  to 
communities  along  the  Tumpike  corridor.  The  legislation  requires  an  annual  minimum  of  $1 .000,000  in  grants 
for  the  Western  Tumpike  (WT)  and  $250,000  for  MHS  communities.  This  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the 
impact  of  eliminating  the  tourism  grant  program  in  its  entirety. 

Discusston: 

In  confbnnance  with  a  legislated  requirement  (MGL  Chapter  81A,  Sedbn  18),  the  Authority  provides  k)cal 
tourism  grants  to  communities  along  the  Tumpike  corridor.  The  legislation  states,  in  part 

"The  authority  shall  establish  and  implement  for  the  tumpike  a  local  tourism  grant  program  for  the  benefit  of 
cities  and  towns  within  the  tumpike  corridor.  Such  grant  program  shall  be  funded.. .on  an  annual  basis  in  an 
amount  of  not  less  than  one  million  dollars...  The  authority  shall  also  establish  and  implement  tor  the 
metropolitan  highway  system  a  local  tourism  grant  program  for  the  benefit  of  cities  and  towns  through  which 
the  metropolitan  highway  system  nins  and  the  munk^ipalities  contiguous  to  such  cities  and  towns.  Said  grant 
program  shall  be  funded...on  an  annual  basis  in  an  amount  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.' 

As  part  of  the  Commonwealth's  SFY  2004  budget,  the  Chapter  81 A  language  was  amended  in  terms  of  the 
WT  tourism  grant  program  to  require  only  $500,000  in  annual  grants  -  as  opposed  to  the  initial  requirement  of 
$1 ,000.000  minimum.  The  understanding  was  that  the  $500,000  in  unrestricted  funds  would  be  used  to 
restore  tourist  infonnation  centers  along  the  Tumpike  and  emergency  service  patrols  west  of  Route  495  during 
2003  -  both  originally  cut  as  a  cost-savings  measure  for  2003.  This  has  since  been  implemented;  with  the 
500,000  in  WT  grant  monies  to  be  used  as  the  funding  source  for  the  restored  programs. 

With  this  tegislative  change,  the  annual  funding  for  tourism  grants  has  already  been  reduced  from  $1 ,250.000 
to  $750,000  (a  40%  drop).  This  seems  an  appropriate  level  for  tourism  grants  that  serve  an  important  purpose 
for  both  the  Tumpike  arid  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  Because  the  grants  serve  to  promote  tourism  for 
communities  and  areas  that  are  contiguous  to  the  Tumpike,  this  generates  additional  traffic  on  the  Tumpike 
that,  in  tum,  generates  additional  toll  revenue  for  the  WT  and  MHS.  Tourism  also  provides  jobs  and  financial 
benefits  to  local  communities  and  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  The  Authority  sees  this  as  a  valuabte 
investment  in  the  communities  it  senses. 


Bminating  the  local  tourism  grant  program  would  put  an  end  to  these  community  and  statewide  t)enefits.  while 
providing  only  marginal  financial  savings  for  the  Authority.  For  the  WT,  program  elimination  would  increase  its 
annual  surplus  by  $500,000  per  year  (although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  toll  revenue  would  drop  due  to  a 
decrease  in  tourism).  For  the  MHS  the  annual  impact  would  be  $250,000.  Although  significant,  this  would  do 
litUe  to  offset  toll  increases  (e.g.,  2002  MHS  increase  generates  over  $60  million  per  year)  or  to  help  fund  the 
FAST  LANE  discount  program  (at  an  estimated  $12  million  per  year). 

Issues  for  Consideration: 

The  recent  legislative  amendment,  reducing  annual  tourism  grant  funding  from  $1 ,250,000  to  $750,000,  seems 
to  provide  a  fair  balance  between  the  program  cost  (to  the  Authority)  and  the  benefits  derived  by  local 
communities  and  the  State.  The  Authority  views  this  as  a  way  of  giving  back  to  the  communities  through 
which  the  Turnpike  passes  (one  aspect  of  its  comprehensive  'good  neighbor*  policy)  while  also  assisting  the 
Commonwealth  in  its  efforts  to  boost  tourism  statewide. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002,  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(14)  UMITING  CERTAIN  LIABIIJTIES  OF  TURNPIKE  AUTHORITY 


Leaislation: 

'(14)  the  effect  of  limiting  certain  liat)ilities  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  including  the  extent  to 
which  the  provisions  of  chapter  258  of  the  General  Laws  should  also  be  applicable  to  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority* 

Woricino  Group: 

Costs  Savings  &  Revenue  Enhancements 
Overview: 

The  Tumpike  Authority  and  its  Board  members  and  empbyees  are  not  sut)ject  to  the  same  indemnity 
provisk)ns  as  other  state  agencies  and  public  employees,  as  provided  by  MGL  Chapter  258  (ttie  Tort  Claims 
Act).  This  briefing  paper  will  examine  the  impact  of  extending  ttiese  provisions  to  the  Authority,  as  well  as 
review  other  insurance-related  issues  ttiat  couki  be  addressed  to  reduce  Auttiority  costs. 

Discussion: 

MGL  Chapter  258  (the  Tort  Claims  Act)  serves  to  limit  ttie  State's  liability  for  tort  daims  (including  bodily  injury, 
property  damage,  and  errors  and  omissbns  claims).  Because  ttie  Authority  does  not  have  ttie  same  statutory 
protectkxis  it  must  obtain  insurance  coverage  (e.g.,  auto,  general  liability,  umbrella  liability  and  public  officials 
liability)  and  incur  costs  associated  witti  deductibles,  outside  claims  services  and  legal  defense  of  claims.  It  is 
estimated  ttiat  ttie  Auttiority  coukl  save  over  $1  millbn  annually  if  ttie  Torts  Gaim  Act  was  extended  to  include 
ttie  Auttiority  and  its  Board  members  and  employees. 

However,  ttiis  liability  coverage  is  only  a  piece  of  ttie  Auttiorit/s  overall  risk  management  program,  for  whk^h 
ttie  Auttiority  is  subject  to  a  different  set  of  mies  ttian  ottier  state  agencies.  For  instance,  ttie  Auttiority  must 
fumish  a  bend  (ttie  auto  compulsory  insurance  bond)  in  order  to  register  its  vehk^  because  exemptions 
under  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sectnn  1A  are  not  extended  to  ttie  Auttiority.  Under  MGL  Chapter  152.  Section  25A 
(2)(b)  ttie  Auttiority  must  also  fumish  a  surety  bond  to  ttie  Commonweatth  related  to  woricers  compensation 
otiligatkNis.  The  Auttiority  (ttirough  its  insurance  brokers)  must  also  pay  a  4%  'surplus  lines  tax"  for  certain 
premiums  per  MGL  Chapter  175,  Section  168.  These  bonds  and  taxes  cost  ttie  Auttiority  anottier  $250,000 
annually. 

The  cost  of  insurance  has  increased  substantially  since  9/11.  The  cost  of  insuring  ttie  Auttiorit/s  bridges  and 
tunnels  has  nearty  ttipled  -  for  reduced  coverage,  higher  deductibles  and  terrorism  exdusbns.  For  2003  ttie 
Auttiority  has  budgeted  $5.7  million  for  its  insurance  program,  an  amount  ttiat  will  increase  in  ttie  upcoming 
years  as  ttie  Auttiority  assumes  responsibility  for  additfonal  CA/T  fadlities. 

The  necessity  to  insure  Tumpike  and  Artery  fadlities  also  impacts  ttie  Commonweatth,  which  must  reimburse 
ttie  Auttiority  for  insurance  costs  assodated  witti  ttie  non-tolled  1-93  per  Contact  Assistance  legislatk)n 
(Chapter  235  of  ttie  Acts  of  1998).  It  is  estimated  ttiat  insurance  premiums  related  to  ttie  full-build  Centtal 
Artery  (1-93)  will  cost  ttie  Auttiority  about  $5-7  millkm  annually  at  current  maricet  conditions  -  an  expense  ttiat 
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will  be  billed  to  the  State  each  year.  This  is  a  cost  that  the  Commonwealth  does  not  currently  incur  on  its  own 
for  1-93  due  to  legislative  protections  and  a  decision  to  self-insure  its  highway  infrastructure.  Instead,  in  the 
event  of  damage  to  a  roadway  or  bridge  the  State  simply  repairs  it  as  part  of  its  annual  road  and  bridge 
program.  The  Authority  cannot  assume  this  self-insured  risk  on  its  own.  given  the  value  of  the  1-93  tunnel.  As 
a  result,  the  Authority  will  need  to  insure  the  1-93  facilities  and  then  turn  around  and  bill  the  State  for  this  cost 
through  contract  assistance.  This  expense  (for  both  the  Authority  and  the  Commonwealth)  could  be  avoided  if 
the  State  were  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  property  damage  to  non-tolled  facilities  such  as  1-93.  just  as 
it  always  has.  This  would  also  ensure  that  i-90  tollpayers  would  never  need  to  pay  for  costs  associated  with 
the  non-tolled  1-93.  the  ot)jective  of  the  Contract  Assistance  tegislation. 

Issues  for  Consideration: 

It  seems  reasonabte  that  the  Authority  should  receive  the  same  (Tort  Claims  Act)  liability  exemptions  that  State 
agencies  are  provided,  while  not  being  required  to  pay  for  surety  bonds  (auto  and  woricers  compensation)  and 
a  4%  surplus  lines  tax  for  certain  premiums.  Any  costs  savings  in  this  area  will  help  to  reduce  financial 
pressures  and  reliance  on  future  toll  revenues  to  pay  for  these  expenses.  To  help  mitigate  ite  own  budgetery 
concerns,  the  State  should  also  consider  either  self-insuring  the  non-tolled  Central  Artery  (1-93)  or  agreeing  to 
pay  directly  for  1-93  repairs  to  property  caused  by  accidental  damage.  This  will  save  the  Commonwealth  an 
estimated  $5-7  million  annually  (in  1-93  insurance  premiums),  as  the  State  is  responsibte  for  all  insurance  costs 
associated  with  the  Central  Artery,  per  Chapter  235  of  the  Acts  of  1998  and  the  Contract  for  Financial 
Assistance.  Meanwhile,  the  Authority  would  continue  to  insure  and  be  responsibte  for  any  damages  to  all 
tolled  facilities. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 
BRIEFING  PAPER  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSAL 

(15)  POTENTIAL  TURNPIKE  AUTHORITY  COST  SAVINGS 
(AND  REVENUE  ENHANCEMENTS) 


Legislation: 

'(15)  further  cost  savings  that  might  be  realized  by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority" 

Note:  Based  on  discussions  at  the  Advisory  Committee's  initial  meeting  in  April,  the  scope  of  this  item  has 
been  expanding  to  also  include  potential  revenue  enhancements. 

Working  Group: 

D.  Cost  Savings  and  Revenue  Enhancements 
Overview: 

The  MTA  operating  budget  akmg  with  staffing  levels  for  the  Turnpike  and  Tunnels,  has  been  cut  significantly 
over  the  past  several  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Authority  has  been  charged  with  operating  and  maintaining 
the  new  Central  ArteryH'unnel  facilities  once  they  are  completed.  This  briefing  paper  will  discuss  the  feasibil'ity 
and  finandal/operatkmal  impact  of  making  further  budget  reductions.  It  will  also  review  potential  legislative 
initiatives  that  couM  facilitate  cost  savings  or  revenue  enhancements  for  the  Authority. 

Discussion: 

Operating  a  tolled  facility,  the  Tumpike  Authority  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  its  customers  choose  to 
commute  on  the  Tumpike  each  day.  If  these  commuters  do  not  perceive  that  the  Tumpike  is  their  best 
transportation  alternative  (compared  to  other  non-tolled  highways  or  public  transit)  they  will  find  alternate 
routes  or  modes  to  their  destinatbn.  As  such,  the  Tumpike  Authority  must  maintain  a  proper  balance  between 
toll  rates  and  highway  servk:es/roadway  condition.  On  one  hand,  loll  rates  must  be  suffk^ient  enough  to 
maintain  the  services  and  roadway  conditk)n  that  commuters  expect  from  a  tolled  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  toll  rates  are  too  high,  or  the  quality  of  servk»  is  too  tow  then  commuters  will  leave  the  Tumpike. 

This  is  a  key  difference  between  managing  a  toll  road  and  a  non-tolled  highway  system.  Whereas  a  State  can 
defer  highway  maintenance  and  reduce  servkss  in  times  of  financial  stress,  a  toll  agency  must  continue  to 
offer  the  level  of  servk»  expected  from  its  patrons.  In  fact  bond  tnist  agreements  generally  require  a  toll 
agency  to  maintain  its  highway  system  in  an  acceptable  condition  -  as  it  is  the  infrastructure  and  customer 
base  that  bondholders  are  investing  in.  It  is  also  critical  that  a  toll  agency  be  insulated  from  the  fiscal  ups-and- 
downs  of  State  government  relying  on  a  more  stable  toll  revenue  base  as  opposed  to  annual  appropriations. 

The  point  of  this  introductton  is  to  demonstrate  the  constraints  within  whk:h  a  toll  agency  must  operate  and 
maintain  its  infrastructure.  Although  it  may  be  possible  to  cut  staff  and  costs,  one  must  consider  the  impacts 
these  cuts  will  have  on  the  level  of  servk»  provkled  to  patrons.  For  example,  the  Authority  couki  potentially 
save  mcmy  by  reducing  its  maintenance  staff  and  cutting  back  on  snow  removal  efforts.  However,  this  will 
impact  Tumpike  customers  who  expect  that  the  Tumpike  will  be  dean,  well-maintained,  safe  and  "black-and- 
wef  in  winter  condittons.  Othenwise.  the  Tumpike  is  'just  another  road.'  The  Authority  coukl  also  cut  its 
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capital  reinvestment  program  by  deferring  bridge  woric,  resurfacing  and  other  projects  (to  the  extent  allowable 
under  Trust  Agreements).  This  could  provide  short-tenn  gains  but  will  only  serve  to  increase  capital  needs  in 
the  future,  as  the  infrastructure  deteriorates  and  structures  need  to  be  completely  replaced  or  rehabilitated,  as 
opposed  to  less  expensive  capital  repairs  today. 

The  Turnpike  must  operate  like  a  business  -  providing  its  customers  with  a  level  of  service  that  is  worth  the 
"price  of  admissbn."  Cutting  expenses  and  people  for  the  sake  of  short-term  gain  may  feel  good  for  a  little 
while,  but  it  could  have  k)ng-term  impacts  on  traffic  and  revenue  as  commuters  seek  out  and  find  altemative 
routes. 


Recent  Budget  Cuts 

Instead,  the  Authority  has  taken  an  approach  of  moderate  and  careful  cost  cutting  over  the  past  several  years, 
folkjwed  by  managed  growth  -  eliminating  waste  and  focussing  on  the  core  services  that  customers  expect  . 
from  the  Turnpike.  In  fact,  the  2003  MTA  Operating  Budget  (for  the  Turnpike  and  Tunnels)  is  less  than  the 
budget  was  in  1996,  despite  escalating  heailth  insurance  costs  and  inflationary  cost  increases.  This  is  shown 
in  the  graph  below.  It  shouM  also  be  noted  that  this  budget  comparison  is  in  real  dollars  -  not  even 
considering  the  impact  of  inflatbn. 
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In  antk^ipatkm  of  additional  O&M  responsibility  for  completed  CA/T  facilities,  the  Authority  has  focussed  in 
recent  years  on  making  its  historic  'core  missbn'  (the  operation  of  the  Turnpike  and  tunnels)  as  efficient  and 
customer-oriented  as  possible.  This  albws  managers  to  focus  more  attention  today  on  managing  the 
transition  of  the  CM\  from  constructk)n  to  an  'open  for  traffic'  tunnel  system. 


staff  Redudtons 


On  a  similar  note,  the  Authority  has  cut  its  MTA  staffing  tHJdget  for  its  Turnpike  and  Tunnel  'core  mission'  by 
277  positions  since  1996.  This  represents  a  20%  reduction  in  MTA  staff.  Since  2000  alone,  the  MTA  staffing 
budget  has  been  reduced  by  183  positions,  a  headcount  reduction  of  14%  in  the  past  3  years  (as  shown  in  the 
table  below). 
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As  with  the  MTA  Operating  Budget,  these  staffing  cuts  were  carefully  made  over  time  to  ensure  that  this 
reduction  was  transparent  to  customers  -  reflecting  organizationai  restmcturing  and  efficiencies  rather  than 
cuts  in  service. 

Further  Cost  ReducHons 

In  light  of  these  significant  budget  and  staffing  cuts  in  recent  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  costs  much 
further  without  impacting  service  levels  to  commuters.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  areas  where  the  Authority 
is  legislatively  required  to  incur  certain  costs  not  borne  by  some  State  agencies.  A  prime  example  of  this, 
relative  to  liability  and  insurance,  is  covered  in  the  briefing  paper  for  Issue  #14.  These  are  areas  that  the 
Advisoiy  Committee  may  want  to  explore  in  an  effort  to  reduce  MHS  costs. 

Potential  Revenue  Enhancements 

The  Authority  has  taken  great  strides  in  recent  years  to  increase  non-toll  revenues.  This  has  included 
sponsorship  of  the  Authority's  FAST  LANE  program,  advertising  (on  toll  receipts,  tollbooths  and  its  web  site), 
the  sale  of  surplus  real  estate,  an  aggressive  approach  toward  renegotiating  leases,  and  the  development  of 
air  rights  over  the  Tumpike.  These  efforts  are  driven  by  the  Authority's  goal  to  lessen  reliance  on  tolls  as  a 
funding  source  for  the  payment  of  bonds  and  operating  expenses.  By  increasing  non-toll  revenue  the 
Authority  is  in  a  better  positk)n  to  offer  toll  discounts  (such  as  the  FAST  LANE  discount)  and  minimize  the  need 
for  future  MHS  toll  increases. 
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Since  1996,  non-toll  revenue  has  increased  by  $32.9  million  (a  205%  increase)  -  a  direct  result  of  the 
Authority's  commitment  to  reduce  reliance  on  tolls.  During  the  same  time  period,  toll  revenue  increased  by 
58%.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  graph. 
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The  Authority  continues  to  explore  additional  opportunities  for  generating  non-toll  revenues,  maximizing  the 
value  of  its  assets  and  devebping  partnerships  with  private  firms  who  are  willing  to  invest  in  the  Authority  and 
its  patron  base. 


The  Authority  welcomes  ideas  and  comments  from  the  Advisory  Committee  relative  to  further  opportunities. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CH.  246  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  2002.  SECTION  44) 

ISSUE  BRIEFING  PAPER 


(18)  FEASIBILITY  OF  INSTITUTING  A  SIZE  AND  LIGHTING  RESTRICTION  ON  TURNPIKE  SIGNAGE 


Leoislation: 

"(18)  the  feasibility  of  the  MassachusettsTumpike  Authority  Instituting  a  size  limitation  of  80  square  feet  in 
area,  excluding  supports,  and  a  height  restriction  of  30  feet  from  the  ground  for  signs  advertising  any  gasoline 
station,  restaurant  or  other  service  erected  or  maintained  on  the  turnpike  and  the  feasibility  of  eliminating 
existing  signs  that  do  not  meet  such  limitations  or  prohibiting  the  illumination  of  existing  signs  that  do  not  meet 
such  limitations  between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  and  6:00  a.m.' 

Woridnq  Grouo: 

D.  Cost  Savings  and  Revenue  Enhancements 
Overview: 

In  2000  new  vendors  (McDonalds  and  Exxon)  were  selected  to  operate  and  maintain  the  Authority's  service 
area  restaurants  and  gas  stations.  As  part  of  the  service  area  reconstnjction  during  2001 ,  paid  in  entirety  by 
ttie  vendors,  signs  were  erected  to  provide  both  advance  notice  and  advertising  for  ttie  food  and  fuel  servk:es. 
The  height  of  ttie  signage  was  based  in  part  on  ttie  ten^in  of  ttie  Turnpike  corridor,  to  ensure  adequate  sight 
distance  for  motorists  in  advance  of  ttie  service  plazas.  Some  have  expressed  concerns  that  ttie  signs  are  too 
large  and  high,  given  ttte  rural  environment  in  which  ttiey  are  situated. 

Discusston: 


The  Auttiority  and  McDonakis  are  currenfly  discussing  botti  size  and  lighting  restrictions  related  to  service  area 
signage  along  ttie  Turnpike. 


BRIEFING  PAPER 


PRELIMINARY  EVALUATION 

OF 

TOLL  ALTERNATIVES 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 

This  Briefing  Paper  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  two  Advisory  Committee  (Ch.  246 
of  the  Acts  of  2002,  Section  44)  Briefing  Paper  Development  Proposals.  Specifically, 
these  proposals  were  as  follows: 

(2)  INSTITUTING  TOLLS  ON  THE  COMMONWEALTH'S  BORDER  WITH 
NEIGHBORING  STATES 

Legislation 

"(2)  the  effect  and  practicality  of  instituting  tolls  on  thie  commonwealth's  border 
with  neighboring  states,  including  on  the  commonwealth's  border  with  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  on  the  intestate  highway  routes  93  and  95  and  state  highway  3" 

(3)  EFFECT  OF  INSTITUTING  TOLLS  ON  CENTRAL  ARTERY  (1-93)  PORTION  OF 
THE  MHS 

Legislation 

"(3)  the  effect  of  providing  for  a  more  uniform  and  consistent  toll  structure  on 
highways  throughout  the  commonwealth,  including  the  effect  of  instituting  tolls 
on  that  portion  of  the  metropolitan  highway  system,  as  defined  in  chapter  81 A  of 
the  General  Laws,  presently  consisting  of  interstate  highway  route  93" 

This  Briefing  Paper  provides  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  several  key  issues  associated 
with  establishing  one  or  more  new  toll  collection  points  on  key  highways  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  Two  major  classes  of  toll  facilities  are  discussed. 

The  first  class  would  involve  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  all-lane,  barrier-type 
toll  facility  that  would  collect  tolls  fi-om  all  vehicles  traveling  in  each  direction  at  the 
point  on  the  highway  where  it  would  be  located.  It  would  resemble  the  barrier-type  toll 
facilities  currently  in  place,  for  example,  on  the  Tobin  Bridge,  the  Sumner  Tunnel,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Interstate  Route  90)  at  AUston.  For  each  of  the  potential  toll 
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barrier  locations  studied,  issues  addressed  include  location  feasibility,  projected  revenues, 
estimated  construction  and  operational  costs,  and  potential  traffic  impacts. 

A  so-called  "Fast  Lane"  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  name  of  the  toll  collection  system 
used  by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority)  type  of  toll  facility  is  the  second  class  of 
toll  operations  that  has  been  addressed,  although  in  general  terms  only.  With  this 
arrangement,  a  peak-period-only  travel  lane  is  established  on  a  highway  by  physically 
separating  one  lane  from  the  off-peak-direction  lanes  and  operating  that  lane  as  a  contra- 
flow lane,  similar  in  layout  to  the  zipper  lane  currently  in  use  on  the  Southeast 
Expressway  (Interstate  Route  93).  However,  unlike  the  situation  on  the  Southeast 
Expressway  where  use  of  the  zipper  lane  is  restricted  to  vehicles  carrying  two  or  more 
people,  the  "Fast  Lane"  would  be  open  to  all  vehicles  willing  to  pay  a  toll  to  use  it.  In 
return  for  paying  the  toll,  users  would  reap  the  benefits  of  the  reduced  travel  time  that  the 
"Fast  Lane"  would  offer.  Toll  collection  would  be  only  through  a  transponder  device,  not 
through  the  use  of  toll  booths  of  any  type. 

2.0      AUTHORITY  TO  COLLECT  TOLLS 

The  right  of  MassHighway  to  collect  tolls  on  its  highway  system  varies  according  to  the 
type  of  roadway  under  consideration. 

Currently,  toll  activities  eligible  for  Federal-Aid  highway  funding  in  accordance  with 
Federal  Highway  Administration  policy  include 

o       Initial  construction  (except  on  the  Interstate  System)  of  toll  highways,  bridges, 
and  tunnels,  including  approaches  to  these  facilities. 

o       Reconstructing,  resurfacing,  restoring,  and  rehabilitating  work  on  existing  toll 
faciUties. 

o        Reconstruction  or  replacement  of  free  bridges  or  tunnels  and  conversion  to  toll 
facilities. 

o       Reconstruction  of  a  free  highway  (except  on  the  Interstate  System)  and 
conversion  to  a  toll  facility. 

o        Preliminary  studies  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  above  toll  construction 
activities. 

If  Federal  aid  funds  are  to  be  used  for  construction  of,  or  improvements  to,  a  toll  facility 
or  the  approach  to  a  toll  facility,  or  if  a  State  plans  to  reconstruct  and  convert  a  free 
highway,  bridge  or  tunnel  previously  constructed  with  Federal-aid  highway  fimds  to  a  toll 
facility,  a  toll  agreement  is  required,  based  on  the  requirements  of  Title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Section  129(a)(3).  The  toll  agreement  would  be  executed  between  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  the  State,  and  any  toll  authority.  However,  there  are  provisions 
in  the  regulations  that  require  further  study  before  it  can  be  determined  with  certainty 
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whether  or  not  a  barrier  toll  facility  could  be  specifically  established  along  U.S.  Route  3, 
given  its  current  status  of  already  being  under  construction. 

The  toll  agreement  must  require  that  all  toll  revenues  are  first  used  for  any  of  the 
following:  debt  service,  reasonable  return  on  private  investment,  and  operation  and 
maintenance,  including  reconstructing,  resurfacing,  restoring,  and  rehabilitating  work. 
The  agreement  may  also  require  a  provision  regarding  the  use  of  toll  revenues  in  excess 
of  those  needed  for  the  uses  listed  immediately  above.  Decisions  regarding  the  amount 
of  tolls  charged  would  be  made  by  the  toll  authority  subject  to  requirements  under  State 
and  local  laws  and  regulations,  with  no  requirement  for  review  or  input  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

The  right  to  establish  a  toll  facility  on  an  Interstate  Highway  is,  however,  very  restricted 
and  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  locations  under  a  pilot  program  only.  Within  Section 
1216(b)  of  the  Transportation  Equity  Act  of  the  21^'  Century  (TEA-21)  is  the  Interstate 
System  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation  Pilot  Program  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  "...may  permit  a  State  to  collect  tolls  on  a  highway,  bridge  or  tunnel  on 
the  Interstate  System  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  and  rehabilitating  Interstate 
highway  corridors  that  could  not  otherwise  be  adequately  maintained  or  functionally 
improved  without  the  collection  of  tolls."  Under  this  program,  only  three  such  toll 
facilities  could  be  established  nationwide  on  the  Interstate  system,  and  all  were  required 
to  be  in  different  states. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pilot  program,  a  State  would  have  to  submit  an 
application  containing,  among  other  things,  (a)  an  identification  and  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  facility  proposed  to  be  tolled,  (b)  an  assurance  that,  where  applicable,  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  in  the  area  of  the  highway  had  been  consulted 
conceming  the  proposal,  (3)  an  analysis  demonstrating  that  the  facility  could  not  be 
maintained  or  improved  to  meet  current  or  future  needs  from  the  State's  apportionments 
and  allocations  from  this  Act  and  from  revenues  for  highways  from  any  other  source 
without  toll  revenues,  and  (4)  a  facility  management  plan. 

In  applying  to  participate  in  the  pilot  program.  States  are  permitted  to  apply  for  more  that 
one  location.  However,  no  more  than  one  location  from  any  individual  state  would  ever 
be  approved.  To  date,  only  one  of  the  three  slots  within  the  pilot  program  has  been 
reserved,  for  a  project  in  Virginia. 

Limitations  on  the  use  of  any  revenues  generated  by  tolling  an  Interstate  Highway  were 
described  in  the  text  of  the  Act.  Specifically,  it  was  required  that  all  toll  revenues  from 
operation  of  the  toll  facility  be  used  only  for  (a)  debt  service,  (b)  reasonable  return  on 
investment  of  any  private  person  financing  the  project,  and  (c)  any  costs  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  and  the  proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  toll  facility,  including 
reconstruction,  resurfacing,  restoration,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  toll  facility.  Regular 
audits  of  the  operation  would  be  required. 
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There  was  also  a  key  provision  stating  that,  during  the  term  of  the  pilot  program,  funds 
apportioned  for  Interstate  maintenance  under  Section  104(b)(4)  of  Title  23,  United  States 
Code,  may  not  be  used  on  a  facility  for  which  tolls  are  being  collected  under  the  program. 

In  April  of  1999,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  issued  a  memorandum 
stating  the  following:  "The  FHWA  is  concerned  that  the  initiation  of  toll  collection  on  a 
facility  that  is  being  converted  from  free  use  to  toUls  should  not  occur  until  it  is  evident  to 
the  traveling  public  that  tolls  will  result  in  improvements  to  the  facility.  Accordingly,  the 
earliest  that  tolls  may  be  imposed  on  a  pilot  project  is  the  date  of  award  of  the  contract  for 
the  physical  construction  to  reconstruct  or  rehabilitate  a  significant  portion  of  the 
proposed  toll  facility."  This  same  memorandum,  the  FHWA  also  stated  that  the 
rehabilitation/reconstruction  project  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  process,  including  the  consideration  of  impacts  associated  with 
converting  the  free  facility  to  a  toll  facility. 

The  proposed  federal  Safe,  Accountable,  Flexible  and  Efficient  Transportation  Equity 
Act  of  2003  (SAFETEA),  now  under  review  by  Congress,  among  other  things  builds  on 
successful  measures  authorized  by  the  prior  ISTEA  legislation.  In  particular,  it  continues 
a  pilot  program  for  collecting  tolls  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  A  key  difference 
from  the  previous  legislation,  however,  is  a  modification  of  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  pilot  program.  Specifically,  the  strict  requirement  that  tolls  must  be  the  only  way 
to  improve  the  facility  is  replaced  with  a  requirement  that  tolling  be  the  most  efficient, 
economical,  or  expeditious  way  to  advance  the  project. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  pilot  program  process  is  very  involved,  the  requirements  of 
which  must  be  carefully  studied  in  great  detail  before  making  a  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  an  appUcation  to  be  considered  in  the  program  is  submitted. 

3.0      ALL-LANE,  BARRIER-TYPE  TOLL  ALTERNATIVES 

As  noted  above  in  Section  1 .0,  this  type  of  facility  would  collect  tolls  from  all  vehicles 
passing  its  location  on  the  highway.  It  would  operate  on  a  24  hour  per  day,  365  days  per 
year  basis.  Collection  of  tolls  would  likely  be  through  some  combination  of  manual  toll 
collectors,  exact  change  lanes,  and  automatic  transponder  devices  similar  to  those 
currently  in  use  on  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike.  Again,  this  type  of  toll  facility  would  be 
similar  to  those  currently  existing  at  the  Tobin  Bridge,  the  Sumner  Tunnel,  and  at  Allston 
on  the  Massachusetts  Tumpike.  In  this  type  of  facility,  all  vehicles  of  the  same  type  pay 
the  same  toll,  regardless  of  what  distance  they  may  have  traveled  on  the  road  being 
tolled.  There  would  not  be  toll  collection  facilities  on  the  ramps  leading  to  and  from  the 
highway,  such  as  at  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike's  interchanges  located  to  the  west  of 
State  Route  128. 

The  following  four  scenarios  have  been  analyzed  for  this  type  of  facility,  with  each  being 
summarized  in  more  detail  below. 
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(1)  Toll  all  lanes  (northbound  and  southbound)  at  a  single  barrier  toll  facility  on  U.S. 
Route  3  North  at  a  location  near  the  New  Hampshire  border. 

(2)  Toll  all  lanes  (northbound  and  southbound)  at  a  single  barrier  toll  facility  on 
Interstate  Route  93  at  a  location  near  the  New  Hampshire  border. 

(3)  Toll  all  lanes  (northbound  and  southbound)  at  a  single  barrier  toll  facility  on 
Interstate  Route  95  at  a  location  near  the  New  Hampshire  border. 

(4)  Toll  all  lanes  (northbound  and  southbound)  at  a  location  on  Interstate  Route  93  in 
the  metropolitan  Boston  area. 

As  is  clear  from  the  descriptions  of  the  scenarios  given  above,  for  those  toll  barriers 
located  outside  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  area  (Scenarios  1 ,  2,  and  3),  one  of  the  key 
criteria  in  siting  such  a  facility  is  the  desire  to  locate  it  close  to  the  New  Hampshire 
border.  The  basis  of  this  desire  is  to  maximize  the  percentage  of  toll  payers  that  are  out- 
of-state  residents.  That  is,  the  goal  is  to  put  the  burden  of  paying  the  tolls  on  out-of-state 
residents  to  the  extent  practical.  As  the  toll  barrier  is  located  further  and  further  away 
from  the  border,  the  percentage  of  toll  payers  who  are  out-of-state  residents  decreases 
while  the  percentage  of  toll  payers  who  are  Massachusetts  residents  increases.  However, 
it  must  be  understood  that  a  toll  barrier  located  at  or  near  the  border  is  not  located  at  a 
point  where  the  total  revenue  collected  can  be  maximized.  That  is,  since  revenue  is 
directly  related  to  traffic  volume  and  since  traffic  volumes  increase  the  closer  one  gets  to 
State  Route  128  or  Boston,  the  toll  barrier  should  be  located  away  from  the  border  and 
closer  to  Boston  if  the  desire  is  to  maximize  total  revenue  collected.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  percentage  of  total  revenue  collected  from  out-of-state  residents  can  be 
maximized  if  the  toll  barrier  is  located  at  or  close  to  the  border. 

From  an  operational  perspective,  when  examining  potential  barrier  toll  sites,  it  was 
assumed  that  no  such  facility  should  be  located  closer  than  approximately  one  mile  to  the 
New  Hampshire  border.  This  criterion  was  based  on  the  desire  to  avoid  or  minimize  to 
the  extent  practical  the  possibility  of  traffic  from  the  toll  facility  queuing  across  the 
border. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  in  evaluating  potential  barrier  toll  facility  locations,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  approximately  one-half  mile  of  roadway  would  be  needed  to 
accommodate  the  operation.  This  figure  includes  the  length  of  roadway  needed  to  widen 
the  highway  to  the  full  width  of  the  barrier  toll  (approximately  1000  feet),  a  constant 
width  of  roadway  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barrier  itself  (approximately  600  feet)  and  a  length 
of  roadway  to  transition  back  from  the  width  at  the  barrier  to  the  normal  width  of  the 
highway  (another  approximately  1000  feet). 

Other  factors  also  influence  the  potential  locations  of  barrier  toll  plazas.  Specifically,  to 
the  extent  possible,  a  location  should  be  selected  that  minimizes  the  potential  for 
motorists  to  divert  off  the  highway  and  on  to  local  streets  so  as  to  avoid  having  to  pay  the 
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toll.  Such  actions  can  cause  significant  traffic  impacts  to  the  local  streets  and  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Potential  impacts  on  the  natural  environment 
should  also  be  minimized  to  the  extent  possible  when  choosing  a  location  for  a  barrier 
toll  facility.  Locations  that  should  be  avoided  include  those  containing  wetlands, 
floodplain,  habitats  of  rare  or  endangered  species  and  wildlife,  etc.  In  addition,  because 
of  noise  and  air  quality  impacts  associated  with  toll  facilities,  it  is  best  to  avoid  siting 
them  close  to  residential  areas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  discussions  below  regarding  revenue  generated,  existing 
(Y ear  2000)  roadway  volumes  have  been  utilized  in  each  case  because  of  the  availability 
of  this  data  for  all  roadways  under  evaluation.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate 
revenues  on  these  roadways  in  future  years. 

3.1      U.S.  Route  3  North  near  New  Hampshire  Border 

3.1.1  Location 

A  study  prepared  by  Fay,  Spofford  &  Thomdike,  Inc.  in  1995  for  MassHighway  entitled 
Route  3  North  Transportation  Improvements  Project  Design-Build-Operate  Alternative 
Report  examined  potential  locations  for  a  barrier  toll  facility  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Route  3  corridor  between  the  New  Hampshire  border  at  Tyngsborough  and  the  highway's 
interchange  with  Interstate  Route  495  in  Chelmsford.  The  central  portion  of  this  corridor 
is  illustrated  on  Figure  I . 

Of  the  potential  locations  in  this  section  of  U.S.  Route  3,  a  location  in  Westford  between 
Interchange  34  (Westford  Road)  in  Tyngsborough  and  Interchange  33  (State  Route  40)  in 
Chelmsford  was  selected  as  being  the  most  desirable  for  a  barrier  toll  facility.  This 
location  would  minimize  potential  diversions  of  traffic  off  U.S.  Route  3  on  to  the  parallel 
State  Route  3A  and  other  local  roads  through  Tyngsborough,  Westford,  and  North 
Chelmsford.  In  addition,  a  toll  plaza  could  easily  be  constructed  along  this  segment  of 
highway  that  would  have  no  impacts  on  wetlands  or  floodplains.  And,  finally,  there  are 
few  if  any  residences  located  along  this  section  of  the  roadway. 

The  approximate  location  of  the  barrier  toll  facility,  as  chosen  by  the  1995  study,  is 
shown  in  more  detail  as  Site  3-1  on  Figure  2.  Nothing  has  changed  since  that  time  that 
would  change  the  conclusion  that  this  location  would  be  the  best  site  in  this  area  for  a 
barrier  toll  facility. 

Locations  for  a  barrier  toll  facility  to  the  north  of  this  point  have  been  rejected  from 
consideration,  both  in  the  original  study  and  in  this  one.  Specifically,  all  would  tend  to 
result  in  some  motorists  attempting  to  avoid  paying  the  tolls  by  using  State  Route  3A 
through  the  center  of  Tyngsborough  as  a  bypass  road.  Such  diversions  would  only 
exacerbate  already  poor  traffic  conditions  in  the  center  of  that  community.  Other  reasons 
are  also  applicable  in  rejecting  these  locations.  For  example,  A  location  between 
Interchanges  35  and  34  could  potentially  involve  impacts  to  wetlands,  and  has,  thus,  not 
been  selected.  A  toll  barrier  sited  to  the  north  of  Interchange  36  could  result  in 
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southbound  queues  from  the  barrier  extending  across  the  border  into  New  Hampshire.  It 
might  also  be  necessary  to  increase  the  width  of  pavement  into  New  Hampshire  on  the 
approach  to  the  toll  barrier  at  that  location. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  locations  to  the  south  of  Interstate  Route  495  have  been 
eliminated  from  consideration  in  this  corridor  as  being  too  far  from  the  border.  That  is, 
barrier  toll  locations  to  the  south  of  Interstate  Route  495  would  have  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  Massachusetts-registered  vehicles  passing  through  them  in  comparison 
with  locations  to  the  north  of  Interstate  Route  495. 

3.1.2  Traffic 

For  this  location  and  all  locations  where  the  implementation  of  a  barrier-type  toll  facility 
is  being  contemplated,  it  is  necessary  to  know  two  types  of  traffic  volumes.  First,  the 
volume  of  traffic  during  the  peak  hours  needs  to  be  known,  as  this  information  is  used  to 
determine  how  many  lanes  would  be  needed  in  each  direction  at  the  toll  barrier.  The  rate 
at  which  vehicles  can  be  processed  at  the  toll  facility  while  keeping  queue  lengths  to 
acceptable  levels  determines  how  many  lanes  need  to  be  provided.  Second,  the  amount 
of  traffic  that  would  pass  through  the  toll  facility  daily  and  yearly  is  used  to  estimate 
revenues  that  will  be  generated  through  the  collection  of  tolls  on  a  yearly  and/or  multi- 
year  basis. 

The  1995  study  estimated  that,  with  a  widened  U.S.  Route  3  and  with  the  barrier  toll 
facility  in  place,  AM  peak  hour  traffic  volumes  at  the  barrier  site  in  2000  would  be  5100 
southbound  and  2400  northbound.  These  AM  peak  volumes  were  projected  to  increase  to 
7500  southbound  and  3700  northbound  by  2018.  Similarly,  it  was  projected  by  that  same 
study  that  PM  peak  hour  volumes  at  the  recommended  barrier  toll  facility  site  would  be 
1900  southbound  and  4400  northboimd,  with  these  volumes  increasing,  respectively,  to 
2700  and  6100  by  2018. 

It  was  also  estimated  that  the  two  way  total  of  traffic  passing  daily  through  the  barrier  toll 
faciUty  in  2000,  again  assuming  that  it  was  in  place  on  a  widened  U.S.  Route  3,  would  be 
78,300  vehicles.  By  2018,  the  report  estimated  that  daily  volume  at  the  toll  site  would  be 
108,300  vehicles.  Extrapolating  ftirther  to  the  year  2025  would  result  in  a  projected 
volume  of  122,700  daily. 

3.1.3  Toll  Revenue 

The  average  daily  traffic  estimate  noted  above  of  78,300  vehicles  in  2000  has  been  used 
to  estimate  toll  revenue.  Assuming  a  toll  rate  of  $0.50  per  vehicle,  annual  revenue  would 
be  approximately  $14,300,000.  This  estimate  would  double  to  $28,600,000  if  a  toll  rate 
of  $1.00  per  vehicle  were  to  be  assumed.  These  revenues  will,  of  course,  increase  over 
time  as  volumes  on  the  road  increase  from  year  to  year. 

These  preliminary  estimates  of  potential  toll  revenues  do  not  take  into  account  the 
number  of  trucks  or  multiple  axle  vehicles  that  would  use  the  roadway.  These  types  of 
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vehicles  are  typically  charged  higher  rates  than  passenger  cars  and  would  increase  the 
revenues  generated  beyond  the  estimates  given  above. 

It  must  also  be  noted,  however,  that  for  this  facility  and  all  toll  facilities  discussed  in  this 
briefing  paper,  the  toll  operator  would  not  get  to  keep  all  of  the  revenue  generated.  As  an 
example,  consider  the  automatic  toll  lanes  that  are  restricted  to  use  by  only  those  vehicles 
equipped  with  the  proper  transponder  and  who  have  an  active  pre-paid  account  for  use  at 
these  types  of  facilities.  The  Massachusetts  Tumpike  Authority  has  achieved  a  maximum 
60  percent  usage  at  some  of  its  busiest  toll  collection  facilities.  However,  for  each  such 
automatic  transaction,  they  only  get  to  keep  approximately  80  percent  of  the  revenue 
collected.  The  remainder  goes  to  other  firms  that  are  responsible  for  all  of  the 
bookkeeping,  etc.  involved  in  the  automatic  collection  system. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  fact  affects  operating  revenues,  if  10,000  vehicles  per  day 
were  to  go  through  a  toll  facility  that  was  totally  manually  operated  and  the  toll  was 
$1.00  per  vehicle,  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  toll  operator  would  have  collected  $10,000  in 
revenue.  But,  if  some  automatic  lanes  were  in  operation  and  a  use  penetration  rate  of  60 
percent  were  to  be  assumed,  the  toll  operator  would  collect  $4000  from  the  4000  vehicles 
that  did  not  use  the  automatic  lanes  but  only  $4800  (6000  x  $  1 .00  x  80  percent)  from  the 
6000  vehicles  that  did  use  the  automatic  lanes.  Thus,  total  revenue  to  the  operator  would 
be  only  $8800  versus  $10,000  with  a  totally  manually-operated  system.  Of  course, 
though,  it  would  cost  the  toll  operator  additional  direct  operating  expenses  to  staff  a  toll 
plaza  that  is  entirely  manually  operated  versus  staff  costs  for  a  facility  that  is  partially 
automated. 

3.1.4  Costs 

For  planning  purposes,  a  very  preliminary  opinion  of  project  costs  is  discussed  here.  The 
costs  presented  here  generally  apply  to  other  locations  also,  since  volumes,  and  thus  the 
size  of  the  required  barrier  toll  facility,  are  relatively  similar. 

Some  costs  are  one-time-only  costs.  These  costs  are  those  associated  with  design  and 
constmction.  Specifically,  with  an  assumption  of  a  construction  cost  of  $130,000  for 
each  toll  booth  and  an  assumed  total  of  16  booths  for  the  purposes  of  this  estimate,  the 
cost  to  construct  the  toll  booths  would,  accordingly,  be  approximately  $2,100,000.  To 
this  cost  must  be  added  the  cost  of  a  small  office-type  building  at  each  site,  with  this  cost 
being,  say,  $500,000.  Then,  there  would  be  the  cost  of  widening  the  existing  roadway  at 
the  barrier  toll  site  so  as  to  provide  the  proper  number  of  approach  and  departure  lanes. 
This  cost  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $5,000,000.  Thus,  total  construction  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  $7,600,000.  Adding  another  20  percent  to  this  total  to  cover  project 
design  and  contingencies  would  bring  the  total  cost  to  construct  the  toll  facility  to 
approximately  $9,100,000. 

Other  costs  are  annually  recurring  costs,  and  are  the  cost  of  actually  operating  the  facility 
once  it  is  constructed.  An  assumption  of  $200,000  to  staff  each  booth  for  a  l6-booth 
facility  leads  to  an  estimate  of  $3,200,000  in  annual  staffmg  costs.  Adding  in  various 
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maintenance  costs  (daily  sweeping  of  the  lanes,  etc)  along  with  costs  of  electricity  and 
other  utilities  could  bring  the  annual  operating  costs  of  the  facility  to  approximately 
$4,000,000 

As  a  point  of  note,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro-rate  other  operator  administrative 
costs  to  a  specific  toll  facility  or  to  account  for  the  costs  of  issuing  bonds,  etc. 

3.2      Interstate  Route  93  near  New  Hampshire  Border 

3.2.1  Location 

Two  potential  sites,  one  having  more  promise  than  the  other,  for  a  barrier  toll  facility 
have  been  identified  between  the  New  Hampshire  border  and  Interstate  Route  495.  These 
sites  are  shown  on  Figure  3,  which  illustrates  the  portion  of  the  Interstate  Route  93 
corridor  that  was  examined  for  potential  barrier  toll  facility  sites. 

Site  93-1  is  located  approximately  half  way  between  Interchange  47  (Pelham  Street)  and 
Interchange  46  (State  Routes  110  and  113)  in  Methuen  and  would  appear  to  have  the 
greatest  potential  of  being  developed  of  the  two  sites  identified.  Using  aerial 
photography  and  other  data  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Geographic  Information 
System,  it  can  be  seen  Irorn  Figure  4  that  industrial  development  can  be  found  along  both 
sides  of  the  highway  at  this  location,  with  no  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Areas 
of  wetlands  can  be  found  both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  site,  while  floodplain  can 
also  be  found  to  the  north  of  the  site.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  site  can  be  developed 
as  a  barrier  toll  facility  without  creating  impacts  to  either  wetlands  or  floodplain.  To  the 
west  of  the  site  can  be  found  Natural  Heritage  &  Endangered  Species  Program  areas  of 
estimated  and  critical  habitat.  Again,  it  is  likely  that  the  barrier  toll  site  can  be  developed 
without  creating  in^acts  to  these  habitat  areas. 

Given  the  configuration  of  the  local  roadway  network  in  this  area,  there  would  be 
potential  for  some  traffic,  particularly  locally-oriented  traffic,  to  divert  off  Interstate 
Route  93  between  Interchanges  47  and  46  both  northbound  and  southbound  to  avoid 
having  to  pay  the  toll.  For  example,  a  small  percentage  of  northbound  traffic  that  would 
normally  exit  Interstate  Route  93  at  Interchanges  47  or  48  in  the  absence  of  a  toll  facility 
to  reach  local  destinations  in  Methuen  might,  with  the  toll  facility  in  place,  choose  to  exit 
at  Interchange  46  instead  so  as  to  avoid  having  to  pay  the  toll.  Similarly,  again  for 
example,  a  northbound  motorist  making  a  through  trip  on  Interstate  Route  93  could  exit 
the  highway  at  Interchange  46  and  use  local  streets  such  as  the  combination  of  Route  1 13 
and  Pelham  Street  to  rejoin  Interstate  Route  93  northbound  at  Interchange  47. 

Site  93-2  is  located  in  Andover  between  Interchange  46  (State  Routes  1 1 0  and  1 1 3)  and 
Interchange  45  (River  Road),  just  to  the  south  of  the  Merrimack  River.  Land  use  in  this 
area,  along  with  a  depiction  of  natural  features,  can  be  seen  on  Figure  5.  From  an  impact 
perspective,  the  presence  of  habitat,  wetlands,  and  floodplain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Merrimack  River  could  preclude  this  location  from  being  developed  as  the  site  of  a 
barrier  toll  faciUty.  That  is,  it  is  questionable  if  a  toll  facility  could  be  developed  that 
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would  not  have  impacts  to  one  or  more  of  these  natural  attributes.  Nevertheless,  the  site 
is  worth  further  study  at  some  point  if  the  idea  of  collecting  tolls  on  Interstate  Route  93  is 
pursued. 

The  potential  for  some  traffic  to  divert  off  Interstate  Route  93  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
pay  the  toll  would  likely  be  substantially  less  at  this  site  than  at  Site  93-1 .  This  situation 
results  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  nearby  bridges  across  the  Merrimack  River  that 
would  make  it  convenient  for  drivers  to  divert.  The  nearest  bridge  is  located  several 
miles  to  the  east  and  would  take  diverting  motorists  along  Route  28  through  congested 
downtown  Lawrence.  Another  possible  diversion  route  for  through  traffic  to  and  from 
New  Hampshire  would  be  via  a  combination  of  Interstate  Route  495  and  Route  2 1 3 
ciround  the  east  side  of  Lawrence.  While  use  of  this  routing  would  allow  motorists  to 
avoid  having  to  pay  the  toll  at  Site  93-2  (and  also  at  Site  93-1),  it  would  be  a  longer  route 
in  terms  of  both  time  and  mileage.  However,  it  could  become  an  attractive  toll-avoiding 
routing  if  frequent  long  delays  were  to  be  encountered  at  the  toll  facility. 

Locations  to  the  north  of  Interchange  47  were  eliminated  from  consideration  as  barrier 
toll  facility  sites  mainly  for  potential  wetlands  impact  reasons  but  also  from  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  queues  from  the  toll  facility  reaching  across  the  border  into  New 
Hampshire. 

In  summary.  Site  93-1  would  appear  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  implementation 
since  its  construction  would  appear  to  have  little  or  no  impacts  to  the  natural 
environment.  It  would  also  result  in  tolling  the  greatest  percentage  of  out-of-state 
residents.  However,  Site  93-1  is  more  susceptible  to  diversions  than  is  Site  93-2.  But,  as 
discussed  below.  Site  93-2  would  generate  more  revenue  than  Site  93-1  due  to  the  higher 
volumes  of  traffic  that  would  pass  through  it. 

3.2.2  Traffic 

At  Site  93-1,  year  2000  AM  peak  hour  traffic  volumes  are  5800  southbound  and  2000 
northbound.  According  to  the  Preliminary  Draft  1-93  Corridor  Traffic  Study,  prepared 
by  Vanasse  Hangen  Brustlin,  Inc.,  these  volumes  are  projected  to  increase  to  7000 
southbound  and  2600  northbound  by  2025.  PM  peak  hour  traffic  volumes  during  2000 
were  3600  southbound  and  6500  northbound.  By  2025,  these  volumes  are  projected  to 
increase  to  4500  southbound  and  8000  northbound. 

Daily  (weekday)  traffic  volumes  at  Site  93-1  in  2000  were  65,100  southbound  and  66,200 
northbound,  for  a  total  of  131,300.  By  2025,  daily  volumes  are  projected  to  be  80,900 
southbound  and  82,000  northbound,  for  a  total  of  162,900. 

Year  2000  AM  peak  hour  traffic  volumes  at  Site  93-2  were  6900  southbound  and  2000 
northbound.  For  2025,  these  volumes  are  projected  to  increase  to  8600  southbound  and 
2600  northbound,  according  to  the  1-93  Corridor  Traffic  Study.  During  the  PM  peak  hour 
at  this  location  in  2000,  volumes  were  3700  southbound  and  7900  northbound.  These 
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latter  volumes  are  projected  to  increase  to  4600  southbound  and  9600  northbound  by 
2025. 

At  Site  93-2,  daily  (weekday)  traffic  volumes  in  2000  were  71,400  southbound  and 
72,500  northbound,  resulting  in  a  total  of  143,900  vehicles  daily.  According  to  the  1-93 
Corridor  Traffic  Report,  these  volumes  will  increase  by  2025  to  86,700  southbound  and 
88,600  northbound,  for  a  total  of  1 75,300. 

3.23   Toll  Revenue 

Based  on  the  daily  traffic  volumes  given  above  for  2000,  a  conservative  assumption  that 
five  percent  of  roadway  users  will  divert  off  the  highway  to  avoid  paying  the  toll,  and  an 
assumption  of  a  toll  rate  of  $0.50  per  vehicle,  a  barrier  toll  facility  operated  at  Site  93-1 
would  generate  approximately  $21 ,500,000  in  annual  revenue.  Doubling  the  toll  to  $  1 .00 
per  vehicle  would  increase  annual  revenue  at  this  site  to  $43,000,000. 

For  Site  93-2,  where  year  2000  volumes  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  at  Site  93-1, 
annual  revenue  would  be  approximately  $23,500,000  with  a  $0.50  per  vehicle  toll  and 
with  the  same  assumption  regarding  vehicular  diversion  rate.  With  the  toll  being  set  at 
$1 .00  per  vehicle,  the  annual  revenue  would  be  approximately  $47,000,000. 

Once  again,  these  estimates  of  annual  revenue  generated  by  the  barrier  toll  facility  would 
grow  over  the  years  as  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  roadway  increased.  And,  as  stated 
previously  in  the  discussion  of  revenues  from  a  barrier  toll  facility  on  U.S.  Route  3,  these 
projected  revenues  do  not  take  into  account  the  number  of  trucks  and  multiple  axle 
vehicles  that  would  pay  higher  tolls. 

3.2.4  Costs 

See  Section  3.1.4  for  an  estimate  of  probable  costs.  As  noted  elsewhere,  for  this 
preliminary  feasibility  level  of  analysis,  the  various  costs  associated  with  barrier  toll 
facility  construction  and  operation  would  be  similar  from  site  to  site. 

33      Interstate  Route  95  near  New  Hampshire  Border 

33.1  Location 

Figure  6  shows  the  Interstate  Route  95  corridor  between  the  New  Hampshire  border  at 
Salisbury  and  a  point  near  the  Merrimack  River  within  which  potential  sites  for  a  barrier 
toll  facility  were  investigated. 

The  search  for  a  site  in  this  corridor  has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  suitable  locations  for  a  toll  facility  between  the  border  and  the  river. 
Specifically,  in  this  relatively  short  distance  of  highway  (approximately  three  miles), 
there  are  four  interchanges,  including  a  major  junction  with  Interstate  Route  495.  There 
is  also  a  rest  area  and  a  bridge  across  the  Merrimack  River.  The  various  on-  and  ofF- 
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ramps  associated  with  these  interchanges  and  the  horizontal  distances  between  bridge 
abutments  at  some  interchanges  make  siting  a  toll  facility  difficult  due  to  design  and 
traffic  flow/safety  considerations.  Bridges  associated  with  the  interchanges  would  likely 
interfere  with  the  ability  to  provide  proper  approach  and  departure  lanes  from  a  toll 
facility.  That  is,  this  combination  of  physical  features  would  likely  result  in  the  need  to 
make  expensive  modifications  to  one  or  more  interchanges  so  that  the  toll  facility  could 
be  properly  sited  and  meet  appropriate  design  standards. 

Potential  sites  to  the  south  of  the  Merrimack  River  were  not  investigated,  as  it  was 
thought  that  such  sites  would  be  located  too  far  from  the  New  Hampshire  border,  thus 
resulting  in  a  lower-than-desired  percentage  of  out-of-state  vehicles  being  tolled  at  the 
facility. 

33.2  Traffic 

Although  it  appears  that  a  suitable  barrier  toll  facility  location  can  not  be  found  close  to 
the  New  Hampshire  border,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  traffic  volumes  in  this  general  area. 
For  instance,  average  daily  traffic  in  2000  was  approximately  85,800  vehicles  per  day  at 
the  New  Hampshire  state  line.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  junction  with  Interstate 
Route  495,  average  daily  traffic  on  Interstate  Route  95  dropped  off  to  approximately 
55,000  vehicles  per  day.  Accordingly,  assuming  a  site  could  be  developed  (perhaps 
through  the  redesign  of  one  or  more  existing  interchanges),  a  barrier  toll  facility  should 
be  located  to  the  north  of  Interstate  Route  95's  junction  with  Interstate  Route  495  if  at  all 
possible.  Such  a  location  would  maximize  revenue,  as  well  as  maximize  the  percentage 
of  out-of-state  residents  being  tolled. 

333    Toll  Revenue 

No  estimates  of  toll  revenue  have  been  made,  as  no  suitable  site  for  a  barrier  toll  facility 
appears  to  exist  in  the  study  corridor  without  making  expensive  modifications  to  one  or 
more  existing  interchanges. 

3J.4  Costs 

No  specific  estimates  of  barrier  toll  facility  probable  costs  for  locations  along  Interstate 
Route  95  have  been  made  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  location  for  such  a  facility. 
Had  such  a  location  been  identified,  it  can  be  said  that  costs  would  likely  be  similar  to 
those  associated  with  facilities  on  U.S.  Route  3  and  Interstate  Route  93. 

3.4      Interstate  Route  93  in  Metropolitan  Boston/Metropolitan  Highway  System 

3.4.1  Location 

Several  areas  along  Interstate  Route  93  between  its  interchange  with  State  Route  128  in 
Reading  and  its  interchange  with  State  Route  128  in  Braintree  were  examined  for  their 
potential  feasibility  as  sites  for  a  barrier  toll  facility. 
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Examined  first  were  potential  locations  on  the  Metropolitan  Highway  System  between 
the  Somerville/Charlestown  (Boston)  municipal  boundary  to  the  north  of  downtown 
Boston  and  the  "Massachusetts  Avenue  curve"  along  the  Southeast  Expressway  to  the 
south  of  the  city's  center.  This  examination  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no 
feasible  locations  for  a  barrier  toll  facility  along  this  section  of  Interstate  Route  93. 
Almost  the  entire  length  of  this  portion  of  the  highway  is  either  on  elevated  structure 
(bridge  or  viaduct)  or  in  tunnels,  making  the  siting  of  a  toll  facility  requiring  extensive 
widening  of  the  roadway  to  accommodate  the  number  of  toll  booths  that  would  be  needed 
cost  prohibitive.  In  addition,  much  of  the  roadway  is  also  laterally  confined  by  other 
roadways,  buildings,  commuter  rail  and  rapid  transit  tracks,  etc.  For  example,  the 
Southeast  Expressway  near  the  so-called  Massachusetts  Avenue  curve  is  bordered 
immediately  to  the  east  by  ground  level  and  overhead  roadways  associated  with  the 
connection  to  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  connection  to  South  Boston,  as  well  as  to 
the  Frontage  Road  leading  to  the  Surface  Artery.  Further  to  the  east  of  these  facilities  are 
commuter  rail  yard  trackage.  Not  too  far  to  the  north  of  this  area.  Interstate  Route  93 
begins  to  rise  on  to  elevated  structure  so  as  to  pass  over  West  Fourth  Street,  Broadway, 
and  additional  railroad  trackage.  These  factors  all  combine  to  make  the  location  of  a 
barrier  toll  facility  impractical  in  this  area,  especially  when  consideration  includes  the 
extensive  widening  of  the  roadway  that  would  be  required  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  toll  booth  lanes.  A  similar  situation  exists  immediately  on  Interstate  Route  93 
on  the  other  side  of  downtown  Boston. 

Given  that  no  suitable  locations  could  be  found  on  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Highway 
System  itself,  the  search  then  expanded  to  include  the  remaining  sections  of  Interstate 
Route  93  within  the  State  Route  128  belt.  On  these  sections  of  roadway,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  toll  facility  would  be  a  one-way-only  toll  facility.  That  is,  a  toll  would  be 
collected  only  in  the  inbound  direction  toward  Boston.  No  tolls  would  be  collected  in  the 
outbound  direction  away  from  Boston.  This  assumed  operational  configuration  avoids 
the  possibility  of  increased  congestion  impacts  on  the  City  as  a  result  of  trying  to  collect 
tolls  during  the  PM  peak  hours.  With  the  exception  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike's 
barrier  toll  facility  in  Allston,  this  assumption  is  consistent  with  the  practice  of  other  toll 
facilities  in  the  area,  such  as  the  Tobin  Bridge,  the  Sumner  Tunnel,  and  the  Ted  Williams 
Tunnel.  Toll  facilities  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  also  follow  a  similar  practice. 
The  assumption  of  a  one-way  toll  facility  also  makes  it  somewhat  easier  to  find  a  location 
for  a  toll  facility  in  the  dense  urban  area  surrounding  Boston,  as  well  as,  reducing  the  cost 
of  construction  and  operation. 

To  the  north  of  the  city,  no  suitable  locations  for  a  potential  barrier  toll  facility  have  been 
identified.  Major  development  along  the  roadway  along  with  the  presence  of  wetlands, 
flood  plain,  and  parklands  precludes  widening  of  the  roadway  to  accommodate  a  toll 
plaza.  For  example,  a  large  section  of  Interstate  Route  93  in  this  area  passes  directly 
through  the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation.  Closer  to  Boston,  there  are  large  areas  along 
the  highway  adjacent  to  Mystic  River  wetlands. 
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To  the  south  of  the  city,  only  one  potential  barrier  toll  facility  site  could  be  found,  in  this 
case  in  Quincy  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  so-called  Braintree  split  on  Interstate 
Route  93  (Southeast  Expressway).  That  is,  the  toll  facility  could  physically  be  located 
between  the  point  where  State  Route  3  from  the  South  Shore  merges  into  northbound 
Interstate  Route  93  and  the  point  where  the  zipper  lane  begins.  The  overall  area  of  this 
potential  site  and  the  location  of  a  potential  site,  shown  in  more  detail  on  an  aerial 
photograph  background,  are  given  as  Figures  7  and  8,  respectively. 

While,  as  noted  above,  a  barrier  toll  facility  could  physically  be  located  at  or  near  this 
site,  operation  of  such  a  facility  here  is  not  recommended. 

For  one  thing,  a  toll  facility  in  this  location  could  result  in  the  need  to  relocate  the  zipper 
lane  maintenance  building  currently  located  right  at  the  point  in  the  highway  where  the 
northbound  and  southbound  lanes  separated 

Other  concerns  are  of  more  importance,  however,  in  rejecting  this  location  as  the  site  of  a 
toll  facility.  Specifically,  there  would  be  concem  that  queues  from  the  toll  facility  could 
reach  unmanageable  levels,  reaching  back  to  the  point  where  traffic  on  State  Route  3 
northbound  in  Braintree  splits  right  to  go  toward  Boston  or  left  to  go  toward  Dedham  or 
to  the  point  on  northbound  Interstate  Route  93  where  traffic  splits  left  to  continue  on 
Interstate  Route  93  toward  Boston  or  right  to  go  southbound  on  State  Route  3  toward 
Cape  Cod.  There  would  also  be  concerns  as  to  how  the  barrier  toll  could  operate  in 
harmony  with  the  zipper  lane  or  with  a  so-called  HOT  lane  that  is  under  study  for 
potential  implementation  on  this  roadway.  The  HOT  lane  is  a  concept  whereby  single- 
occupant  vehicles  pay  to  use  a  special  lane  while  multiple  occupant  vehicles  do  not.  The 
amount  of  such  payment  can  vary  by  specific  time  of  day.  Implementation  of  a  HOT 
lane  along  State  Route  3  on  the  South  Shore  and  on  the  Southeast  Expressway  is  being 
considered. 

As  with  all  toll  facilities,  diversion  of  traffic  off  the  highway  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
paying  the  tolls  could  be  expected.  The  potential  large  amount  of  such  diversion  at  this 
location  is  also  of  particular  concem  and  provides  another  reason  why  the 
implementation  of  a  barrier  toll  facility  is  not  recommended.  For  example,  many 
northbound  motorists  on  State  Route  3  traveling  toward  Boston  from  the  South  Shore 
might  attempt  to  divert  off  State  Route  3  at  the  Quincy  Adams/Burgin  Parkway  exit  with 
the  intent  of  rejoining  Interstate  Route  93  (Southeast  Expressway)  ftirther  to  the  north 
beyond  the  barrier  toll  at  East  Milton,  Neponset  Circle,  etc.  Other  motorists  traveling 
north  on  Interstate  Route  93  in  Braintree  from  the  direction  of  Dedham  could  divert  off 
that  highway  at  State  Route  37  in  Braintree  intending  to  rejoin  Interstate  Route  93 
(Southeast  Expressway)  to  the  north  of  the  barrier  toll  facility  at  the  interchange  with 
Fumace  Brook  Parkway.  Such  diversions  could  cause  considerable  impacts  to  local 
streets  in  Quincy  as  well  as  divert  large  amounts  of  revenue. 

No  other  locations  ftirther  to  the  north  along  the  Southeast  Expressway  for  a  barrier  toll 
facility  could  be  identified.  For  example,  retaining  walls  in  the  East  Milton  Square  area 
along  with  the  dense  development  in  that  area  preclude  siting  a  toll  facility  there.  Beyond 
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East  Milton  Square,  vacant  land  between  the  Southeast  Expressway  and  the  parallel 
Granite  Avenue  is  mostly  wetlands.  Formerly  vacant  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Neponset 
Circle  is  now  parkland.  Once  past  the  so-called  gas  tank,  the  roadway  is  bordered  by  a 
section  of  Dorchester  Bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Savin  Hill.  And,  finally,  beyond  that  point, 
any  potential  widening  of  the  Expressway  to  create  a  barrier  toll  site  is  constricted  by 
retaining  walls,  dense  development,  elevated  sections  of  roadway,  and  the  presence  of 
MBTA  commuter  rail  and  Red  Line  tracks. 

3.4.2  Traffic 

Average  daily  traffic  volume  at  the  location  on  Interstate  Route  93  in  Quincy  between  the 
Braintree  split  and  the  Furnace  Brood  Parkway  interchange  is  200,000  vehicles. 
Assuming  an  equal  directional  split,  100,000  vehicles  pass  this  point  in  each  direction  on 
an  average  day.  Volumes  to  the  north  of  this  point  on  the  Southeast  Expressway  are  even 
greater. 

3.4.3  Toll  Revenue 

As  stated  above,  implementation  of  a  toll  facility  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Braintree  Split  is 
not  recommended,  even  though  one  could  potentially  be  physically  accommodated  there. 
No  other  suitable  locations  could  be  identified.  Accordingly,  no  specific  revenue  figures 
are  being  reported. 

3.4.4  Costs 

Costs  associated  with  a  barrier  toll  facility  near  the  Braintree  split  on  Interstate  Route  93 
(Southeast  Expressway)  have  also  not  been  estimated  due  to  the  impracticality  of  putting 
a  toll  facility  here. 

4.0      "FAST  LANE'' ALTERNATIVE 

As  noted  previously,  this  alternative  method  of  raising  revenues  from  toll  highways 
would  involve  the  creation  of  a  "Fast  Lane"  by  means  of  the  separation  of  one  lane  of 
highway  fi^om  the  off-peak  direction  lanes  and  operating  that  lane  as  a  contra-flow  "Fast 
Lane."  It  is  similar  in  concept  to  the  so-called  zipper  lane  now  operating  during  peak 
commuter  hours  on  the  Southeast  Expressway.  However,  unlike  the  zipper  lane,  which  is 
restricted  to  vehicles  with  two  or  more  occupants,  the  "Fast  Lane"  would  also  be  open  to 
single  occupant  vehicles.  A  toll  would  be  collected  fi*om  all  motorists  wishing  to  use  this 
lane.  The  "Fast  Lane"  would  have  only  one  entrance  at  its  beginning  and  one  exit  at  its 
end,  with  no  intermediate  access  or  egress  points.  It  differs  fi-om  the  HOT  lane  concept 
in  that  aU  users  are  tolled,  not  just  single-occupant  vehicles. 
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Corridors  under  consideration  for  a  tolled  "Fast  Lane"  include: 

(1)  Interstate  Route  93  between  a  location  to  be  determined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
Hampshire  border  and  a  point  to  be  determined  north  of  Interstate  Route  95/State 
Route  128. 

(2)  Interstate  Route  95  between  a  location  to  be  determined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
Hampshire  border  and  a  point  to  be  determined  north  of  Interstate  Route  95/ 
State  Route  128. 

The  "Fast  Lane"  concept  is  not  feasible  for  key  highways  closer  to  downtown  Boston. 
Specifically,  and  as  noted  elsewhere,  there  is  presently  a  so-called  zipper  lane  operation 
on  the  Southeast  Expressway.  That  same  corridor  is  also  being  considered  for 
implementation  of  the  HOT  lane  concept.  Interstate  Route  93  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Boston  already  contains  a  special  carpool  lane  that  is  used  only  in  the  inbound  direction. 
However,  its  relatively  short  length  would  likely  not  justify  the  collection  of  a  toll. 

The  basic  concept  behind  the  "Fast  Lane"  is  that  time  is  worth  money.  The  "Fast  Lane" 
would  provide  quicker  travel  times  for  motorists  by  allowing  those  motorists  to  bypass 
sections  of  highway  prone  to  heavy  congestion  and  long  travel  times.  However,  in  order 
to  use  the  lane  and,  thus,  save  time,  the  motorists  would  have  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  loll. 

By  definition,  the  "Fast  Lane"  makes  sense  for  implementation  only  when  it  can  provide 
enough  of  a  reduced  travel  time  that  motorists  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  price  for  those 
time  savings.  Accordingly,  its  use  would  be  restricted  to  peak  weekday  commuter  hours, 
such  as  from  6:00  to  10:00  AM  and  from  3:00  to  7:00  PM.  These  are  the  hours  when 
major  highways  are  most  congested  and  when  the  "Fast  Lane"  could  have  the  potential  of 
offering  significant  travel  time  savings  to  its  users.  During  other  hours  of  the  weekday 
and  on  most  weekends  when  there  is  little  or  no  congestion  on  the  highway,  a  "Fast 
Lane"  would  not  be  able  to  offer  any  travel  time  savings  over  what  the  motorist  would 
experience  in  the  regular  lanes.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  motorists  to  pay  a 
toll  in  order  to  use  it. 

The  mechanics  of  setting  up  and  dismantling  the  "Fast  Lane"  on  a  daily  basis  can  be 
assimied  to  be  similar  or  identical  to  that  associated  with  the  Southeast  Expressway 
zipper  lane  operation.  Specifically,  specialized  vehicles  are  employed  to  physically  move 
interconnected  concrete  barriers  within  the  median  area  of  the  highway  to  create  the  "Fast 
Lanes."  In  general,  it  takes  about  two  hours  to  set  up  the  lane  and  another  two  hours  to 
dismantle  it,  although  the  exact  amount  of  time  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  length 
of  the  lane  and  the  number  of  specialized  vehicles  employed  in  the  set  up/dismantle 
process.  Thus,  to  have  a  lane  ready  for  use  each  morning  at  6:00  AM,  the  process  of 
getting  it  set  up  must  begin  around  4:00  AM  each  day.  Following  closure  of  the  lane  at 
10:00  AM,  it  would  then  take  until  around  12:00  Noon  to  dismantle  it.  By  1:00  PM,  the 
process  to  establish  the  afternoon  lane  would  begin  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for  use  at 
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3:00  PM.  Following  its  closure  at  7:00  PM,  this  lane  would,  in  turn,  be  dismantled  for 
the  day. 

A  special  roadway  configuration  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Fast  Lane"  to  allow 
motorists  access  to  it  through  means  of  a  break  in  the  highway's  median.  Similarly,  at 
the  end  of  the  "Fast  Lane",  means  must  be  provided  for  motorists  to  easily  and  safely 
transition  from  the  "Fast  Lane"  back  across  the  median  into  the  regular  stream  of  traffic 
while  causing  minimal  disruption  to  that  stream.  Areas/buildings  for  the  storing  of  the 
vehicles  required  to  create  and  maintain  the  "Fast  Lane"  must  also  be  provided  at  each 
end  of  the  "Fast  Lane",  preferably  within  the  highway's  median. 

In  choosing  a  location  for  a  "Fast  Lane"  operation,  a  highway  with  highly  directionalized 
traffic  flows  must  be  selected.  That  is,  the  selected  highway  must,  during  each  peak 
period,  exhibit  heavy  traffic  in  one  direction  and  substantially  less  traffic  in  the  other 
direction.  The  Southeast  Expressway,  where  the  zipper  lane  is  located,  is  a  good  example 
of  this  type  of  roadway  where,  during  the  AM  peak  hours,  there  is  heavy  traffic 
northbound  in  the  direction  of  Boston  and  substantially  less  traffic  moving  on  the  other 
side  of  the  roadway  in  the  southbound  direction.  Similarly,  during  the  PM  peak  hours, 
traffic  volumes  on  the  Southeast  Expressway  are  heavily  oriented  southbound  away  from 
Boston,  with  lesser  volumes  moving  northboimd.  Although  the  Southeast  Expressway 
has  been  noted  here  with  regard  to  its  traffic  volumes,  it  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  "Fast 
Lane"  operation  because,  as  stated  above,  the  HOV  zipper  lane  is  already  in  operation  on 
this  roadway.  The  sections  of  Interstate  Route  93  and  Interstate  Route  95  where  the 
possibility  of  establishing  "Fast  Lanes"  is  being  considered  do  meet  this  criteria  of 
directionalized  flows.  For  Example,  year  2000  traffic  counts  taken  on  Interstate  Route  93 
in  Andover  at  a  location  just  to  the  north  of  its  interchange  with  Interstate  Route  495 
show  that  during  the  AM  peak  hour  6300  vehicles  travel  southbound  while  2420  travel 
northbound.  At  this  same  location  during  the  PM  peak  hour,  the  volumes  are  6675 
northbound  and  4410  southbound. 

The  requirement  for  the  highway  to  have  this  type  of  highly  directionalized  flow  derives 
from  the  need  to  take  one  lane  of  the  highway  in  the  low-volume  direction  out  of  service 
in  order  to  create  the  "Fast  Lane."  If  the  low-volume  direction  has  volumes  that  are  too 
high,  taking  one  of  that  direction's  lanes  out  of  service  to  form  the  "Fast  Lane"  would 
result  in  unacceptable  levels  of  congestion  for  traffic  trying  to  use  the  remaining  lanes. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered  in  selecting  a  location  for  a  "Fast  Lane"  operation 
is  that  the  "Fast  Lane"  must  be  of  sufficient  length  so  as  to  be  able  to  offer  significant 
travel  time  savings  to  its  users.  For  example,  it  would  make  little  sense  to  create  a  "Fast 
Lane",  say,  only  half  a  mile  in  length.  Travel  time  savings  over  this  distance  would 
Ukely  not  be  enough  to  provide  an  incentive  to  someone  to  pay  a  toll  for  use  of  the 
facility.  On  the  other  hand,  a  length  of,  say,  five  miles  or  more  has  the  potential  for 
offering  considerable  travel  time  savings  to  motorists  and,  thus,  provides  a  good  incentive 
to  pay  a  toll  for  its  use.  The  Interstate  Route  93  corridor  from  the  New  Hampshire  border 
to  Interstate  Route  95/Route  128  is  approximately  16  miles  in  length.  From  Interstate 
Route  93's  interchange  with  Interstate  Route  495  to  Interstate  Route  95/Route  128,  the 
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length  is  approximately  12  miles.  On  the  Interstate  Route  95  corridor,  the  distance  from 
the  New  Hampshire  border  or  from  Interstate  Route  495  to  Route  128  is  approximately 
23  miles.  Thus,  both  of  these  corridors  are  of  more  than  sufficient  length  and  have 
sufficient  congestion  to  offer  the  potential  for  considerable  time  savings  to  motorists  in  a 
Fast  Lane  during  those  times  when  the  regular  lanes  of  those  highways  are  congested. 

With  regard  to  collection  of  tolls  from  motorists  for  use  of  the  "Fast  Lane",  the 
construction  of  toll  booths  is  not  practical.  First,  such  booths  would  be  impossible  to  be 
located  within  the  "Fast  Lane"  itself,  since  that  lane  must  be  kept  free  of  obstructions  and 
used  as  a  regular  travel  lane  on  the  highway  during  those  hours  when  the  "Fast  Lane"  is 
not  in  operation.  Second,  toll  booths  in  the  median  are  very  difficult  to  site  in  most  cases, 
particularly  when  one  has  to  be  concerned  about  queues  from  vehicles  at  the  toll  booths 
backing  on  to  the  highway  unless  sufficient  off-highway  queue  storage  space  can  be 
provided.  And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  having  to  wait  in  line  to  pay  a  toll  would 
likely  eliminate  a  substantial  portion  of  the  travel  time  savings  that  the  "Fast  Lane"  is 
trying  to  provide.  Small  travel  time  savings  would  be  a  disincentive  for  motorists  to 
consider  paying  a  toll  to  use  the  facility. 

Given  that  toll  booths  are  not  practical,  the  only  means  to  collect  a  toll  would  be  through 
a  system  similar  to  that  presently  employed  on  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and 
elsewhere.  That  is,  users  of  the  "Fast  Lane"  would  have  to  have  their  vehicles  equipped 
with  a  transponder  that  would  electronically  notify  the  "Fast  Lane"  operator  each  time 
that  the  vehicle  used  the  facility,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  toll  from  a  pre-paid  account  in 
each  case.  Equipment  for  communicating  with  the  transponders  in  "Fast  Lane"  vehicles 
would  be  mounted  on  overhead  fixtures  at  the  northern  end  of  the  "Fast  Lane." 

More  detailed  and  specific  studies  would  have  to  be  undertaken  to  set  the  toll  rates  for  the 
two  "Fast  Lane"  options  under  consideration.  Very  careful  consideration  would  have  to 
be  given  to  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  the  toll.  If  the  toll  rate  were  to  be  set  too  high, 
few  motorists  would  use  the  "Fast  Lane"  and  the  revenue  goals  set  for  the  facility  would 
not  be  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  toll  were  to  be  set  too  low,  the  facility  could 
easily  become  overcrowded,  resulting  in  congestion  in  the  "Fast  Lane"  itself  and  at  the 
point  where  traffic  from  the  "Fast  Lane"  merges  back  into  the  regular  lanes.  Such 
congestion  could  be  self-defeating  for  the  facility,  with  motorists  deciding  not  to  use  it 
and,  again,  resulting  in  revenue  goals  not  being  achieved. 

Specific  to  the  above,  it  would  likely  not  be  desirable  to  allow  more  vehicles  into  the 
"Fast  Lane"  than  could  be  accommodated  under  Level  of  Service  "D"  conditions.  Level 
of  Service  (LOS)  is  a  concept  that  measures  how  well  traffic  is  flowing,  ranging  from 
LOS  A  being  the  most  desirable  to  LOS  F  being  the  least  desirable.  If  LOS  in  the  "Fast 
Lane"  were  to  drop  below  LOS  D  conditions,  motorists  would  likely  find  the  resulting 
congestion  not  worth  the  price  of  the  toll. 

Along  with  the  toll  study  for  a  given  corridor,  of  course,  would  be  the  necessity  for  the 
detailed  engineering  work  required  to  provide  a  "Fast  Lane"  that  would  meet  acceptable 
standards  of  design  and  safety.  Special  attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to  exactly  where 
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the  Fast  Lane  would  originate  and  terminate  and  how  traffic  from  the  "Fast  Lane"  would 
be  merged  back  into  the  mainstream  flow  of  traffic  on  the  highway.  The  latter  point  is  of 
particular  importance.  Specifically,  for  example,  a  southbound  "Fast  Lane"  terminating 
at  a  point  to  the  north  of  State  Route  1 28  would  have  to  do  so  at  a  location  that  would 
allow  ample  distance  for  large  volumes  of  traffic  exiting  from  the  "Fast  Lane"  to  weave 
safely  across  several  lanes  of  mainline  traffic  in  order  to  reach  the  off-ramps  to  State 
Route  128.  And,  at  the  same  time,  this  weaving  traffic  must  not  be  allowed  to  seriously 
disrupt  the  flow  of  the  mainstream  traffic.  Also,  in  any  "Fast  Lane"  scenario,  it  may  be 
that  the  existing  high-speed  lanes  on  each  side  of  the  corridor  would  have  to  be  widened 
to  provide  enough  paved  area  not  only  for  vehicle  travel  but  also  for  placement  and 
storage  of  the  interconnected  concrete  barriers. 

In  making  any  decision  on  the  possible  use  of  "Fast  Lanes",  careful  consideration  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  expected  "benefits"  that  would  result  versus  the  costs  of  the 
operation.  If  benefits  are  defmed  purely  in  terms  of  revenues  generated,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  tolls  can  only  be  collected  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  per  day  and 
only  for  five  days  per  week.  As  noted  previously,  at  other  times  of  the  day  when 
congestion  on  the  mainline  highway  is  minimal,  the  likely  time  savings  that  a  "Fast 
Lane"  could  offer  would  be  minimal  and,  thus,  most  motorists  would  not  be  willing  to 
pay  the  toll. 

Given  the  previously-referenced  assumption  that  Level  of  Service  in  the  "Fast  Lane" 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  below  LOS  D,  the  number  of  vehicles  that  could,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  use  the  lane  would  likely  be  in  the  1500  to  1800  range.  This  volume,  in 
turn,  sets  the  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be  generated,  with  the  revenue  varying 
according  to  the  toll  charged.  Again,  the  resulting  revenue  must  be  compared  to  the  cost 
of  setting  up  and  dismantling  the  operation  twice  per  day,  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
operating  the  automatic  toll  collection  equipment,  other  overhead  costs,  etc.  Only  then 
can  a  rational  decision  be  made  as  to  whether  this  type  of  operation  should  be  pursued. 

In  addition,  more  study  would  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  legalities  involved  in 
establishing  such  a  toll  facility  under  current  Federal  legislation,  particularly  on  an 
Interstate  highway. 

5.0  CONCLUSIONS 

Several  key  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  study  effort  to  date: 

(1)  The  most  promising  options  for  potential  toll  collection  locations,  particularly  on 
Interstate  Route  93  and  U.S.  Route  3  near  the  New  Hampshire  border,  should  be 
investigated  further  for  their  feasibility. 

(2)  The  use  of  sophisticated  traffic  modeling  techniques  should  be  considered  to 
further  examine  the  potential  for  some  motorists  to  divert  off  the  highway  and  on 
to  local  streets  so  as  to  avoid  having  to  pay  the  toll. 
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Benefit/Cost  ratios  of  the  most  promising  locations  should  be  determined 
using  more  detailed  information  to  help  ascertain  the  potential  feasibility  of 
specific  projects. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  expanding  the  area  of  study  to  include  other 
locations  for  barrier  toll  facilities,  such  as  on  Interstate  Route  91  at  the  Vermont 
and  Connecticut  borders.  Interstate  Route  1 95  and  State  Route  24  at  the  Rhode 
Island  border.  Interstate  Route  395  at  the  Connecticut  border,  etc. 

The  interrelationships  between  these  types  of  toll  facilities  and  the  so-called 
HOT  lanes  currently  being  studied  by  MassHighway  should  be  examined 
fiirther. 
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